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The next Love Story MAGAZINE will be on all news stands September 26th 


“ETT EI 


FOR 1OU! 


OU’LL naturally turn first to 

Georgette MacMillan’s novelette, 
“The Shadow of Her iPast,” next week, 
when you get your Love Story Maca- 
ZINE, and we would like to assure you 
right now that you have something ex- 
ceptionally good awaiting you in 
that story. You'll like Eve. You'll 
be compelled to admire the spirit 
with which she meets life, even 
when it threatens to crush her. 
And that’s all we’re going to tell 


Ve 
you about the story except to call your 
attention to a letter from the author 
which will appear in the magazine with 
the story. 


*x* * * 


N EXT week, after you’ve finished 

reading the stories in Love Story 
MaGazINE, open your copy to the Love 
Talk by Helen Roberts and then hand 
it to your husband. Miss Roberts talks 
to husbands next week in a very illumi- 
nating way. It won’t do the wives any 
harm to read it, but it’s really meant for 
the husbands. 


Kok O* 


UBY M. AYRES will give you the con- 
R cluding installment of her serial “Is Love 
Worth While?” and “A Waif’s Wooing,” by 
Vivian Grey, will be continued. 


HERE will be another of your 
favorites on next week’s contents 
page. Victor Thorne has been per- 
suaded to write a wonderful story for 
you for this last issue in September. 
The title of it is “On Guard.” Don’t 


miss it. And while we’re speaking of 
Mr. Thorne we might as well tell you 
that there are more of his fine stories 
coming. ‘May and December,” a serial, 
will begin soon. It will be a story of 


the stage. 
xR * 


MONG the other short stories in 
Love Story MaGazINE next week 
will be “The Swamp Lily,” a tale of a 
little girl of the tenements, by Ethel 
Donoher; “When Hearts Take Wing” 
by Violet Gordon, and “The Acid Test” 
by Mrs. Harry Pugh Smith. 
x  * 
F yore fond-of poetry—and we know 
from your letters that most of you are— 
don’t fail to read Victor A. Berry’s poem 
“A Face in the Midnight Sky.” You'll find 
it on page 26. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ENNEDY was feeling rather rusty 
that morning when he entered the 
chief’s office. He had been working 
very hard for months, against heavy 
odds and under a fearful strain. There 
had been the famous Gray blackmailing 
case, the Tilletson murder on Long 
Island, and the theft of Mrs. Vander- 

leigh’s celebrated diamonds. 

But there is no use of enumerating 
all the cases on which he had been en- 
gaged. It is enough to say that the man 
was absolutely all in. For nearly a week 
he had not been able to sleep, except 
fitful dozing. That sort of horrible 
sleep from which one starts with pound- 
ing heart and hammering nerves. 


Edith Sessions Tapper : 


Even this makeshift slumber was tor- 
mented by the constant sound of run- 
ning water—cool, tumbling, sparkling 
water, dashing over stones and rocks— 
such water as in his boyhood days he 
used to find on fishing and bathing ex- 
cursions. The memory of deep, dark 
pools under overhanging boughs, in the 
depths of dense woods would come back. 
In the tormenting sleeplessness he would 
cry out: 

“Oh, heavens! if I could only hear 
the sound of running water, I believe I 
could sleep.” 

And then, as if to mock him, would 
come the clash of the milkman’s cans 
in the court below or the roar of the “L” 
just outside his windows. 
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Dan Byrnes, the chief, looked at him 
curiously, as he walked unsteadily to a 
chair by his desk. 

“Hello, Kennedy,” he said, narrow- 
ing his calm, gray eyes. ‘“What’s the 
matter with vou? You don’t look up 
to par this morning. Somebody stepped 
on you?” 

“I’m sick,” Kennedy returned, passing 
a hand wearily across burning eyes. “I 
don’t know what is wrong with me, 
chief, but I can’t sleep. J haver#t slept 
for nearly a week. I feel as if I were 
going nutty.” 

“Well, right here, Kennedy,” Dan 
Byrnes stated, striking the desk with his 
big fist. “is where you get off. All that 
ails you is that you have been over- 
worked. I have been pushing you too 
hard. I propose to give you a new as- 
signment this morning. You are to go 
away for one solid month, and by ‘away.’ 
I mean out of the city, for a complete 
change and rest.” 

Kennedy suddenly felt very heipless. 

“Why,” he stammered, “where am I 
to go:” 

“Go anywhere—a long way irem 
New York—a farm would be a good 
place for you. Sleep all day, if you can; 
and if not, lie out-of-doors in a ham- 
mock and forget that you are a crook- 


chaser. That is the only thing for vou 
to do. You want to get away from 
this.” 


He waved his hand comprehensively 
about the oflice. 

“Good air, sleep and food will do 
more for vou than all the medicine in 
the world. Now, get busy. Pack your 
trunk and make a get-away at once.” 

Kennedy actually staggered as he 
went out from the chief’s office. The 
walls of the corridor seemed to whirl 
about him. At the farther end stood 
two of the younger men—Dick Jovce, 
and Billy Bond, the kid of the staff. 
They watched him with amused eves as 
he came toward them. 

“Hello, Kennedy, old man!” grinned 


Bond. “Where did you get your stuff? 
Nice example you are setting for the 
babes in this department.” 

“Maybe you would stagger,” he re- 
torted, “if you hadn’t slept for a week.” 

“And why haven’t you slept?” de- 
manded the kid. “Have you some guilty 
secret locked in your breast? Or, are 
you in love? Answer me that!’ 

“None of your third degree, please, 
Billy,” Kennedy replied. Then as 
briefly as possible he told them of his 
interview with the chief. “And here I 
am,” he finished, “ordered away on a 
vacation and not the slightest idea where 
to go. I don’t know anything about 
the country, except from the windows 
of the train. What I want is a place 
where I can hear running water, then, I 
believe, I can sleep.” 

Billy Bond suddenly 
thigh. 

“By George!” he ejaculated, “I know 
the very place. You go to the little 
village of Palmota, up above Troy. 
’Tisn’t much more than four corners 
and vou have to stage it from the rail- 
road. There is a deep ravine running 
through the village and a big stream of 
water comes down from a lake and 
dam above. 

‘Tn that ravine is the darnedest little 
old-fashioned inn you ever met up with. 
Tt is a crazy kind of a place, built out 
of the odds and ends of several old- 
time houses, some of which have a his- 
tory. It is kept by a man named Wil- 
son, a smooth, oily sort of guy, very 
affable to strangers. And such eats as 
you will get there—yum, yum,” he 
smacked his lips. 

“His wife is a famous cook. Trout 
right out of the stream, fried with salt 
pork, chicken pot pie, dumplings like 
feathers, and apple pie! Say, old man, 
you'll simply cash in when you taste Ma 
Wilson’s apple pie.” 

“And how do you come to know so 
much about this place?” Kennedy asked 
dubiously. He feared this irrepressible 


slapped his 
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youngster might plan to send him on 
some Tom Fool's errand. 

“Why, I was born only ten miles 
from the village,” Bond returned, “and 
I lived in that neighborhood till I was 
fourteen, when my parents moved to 
Troy. I know that whole country like 
a book. Two years ago I went to visit 
an uncle, a farmer, living about three 
miles from Palmota, and I heard about 
Ma Wilson’s cooking, so I journeyed 
over several times to test it. Believe me, 
I was richly rewarded. 

“The inn hangs right out over the 
water. You can catch trout from the 
veranda. You'll sleep there, all right, 
for you'll have your running water day 
and night.” 

“Well, Billy, it 
Kennedy answered. 
the train?” 

“From Troy you trolley about ten 
miles to a little town called Pineville, 
and there you take a stage—a regular 
old ark that has been running since the 
days of Noah—and the stage driver 
Gee! I named him ‘The Unearthly,’ for 
he looks like nothing on or under the 
earth. He'll expect to know your life’s 
history during that five-mile drive.” 

“Well, I don’t want any one to know 
who I am,” Kennedy replied, “so don’t 
you write a word to your uncle about 
me.” 

“No, I won’t give you away,” Bond 
laughed. “And let me tell you, Ken- 
nedy, you'll have the time of your life 
and come back looking like Jumbo.” 

Kennedy shook hands with his asso- 
ciates and started to leave them. 

“Hold on a moment,” cried Bond. “T 
say, Kennedy, are you afraid of 
ghosts ?” 

“Afraid of ghosts?” echoed Kennedy. 
“What an idiotic question! What are 
you driving at?” 

“Well,” laughed the kid, “they do say 
the inn is haunted. It’s this way: Years 
ago there was an old inn on the hill 
above the ravine. I’ve heard my grand- 


sounds inviting,” 
“Where do I leave 


father tell about it. The old stage 
coaches used to start from there, and 
the inn had the reputation of being a 
pretty shady hangout. 

“A fence for stolen goods and a 
gathering place for the crooks of that 
day. There is a story that a peddler 
was murdered there and thrown in a 
well. At all events, one disappeared and 
his body was never found. 

“The innkeeper’s daughters, three 
bold, handsome hussies, blossomed out in 
silks and gewgaws,'and all the neigh- 
bors in that section whispered and mut- 
tered, but did nothing. After these girls 
were married and their father had died, 
the inn fell into decay. 

“But when the one in the ravine was 
built, they brought down a wing of the 
original building and patched it on. 
And they do say that the murdered 
peddler walks there sometimes. I 
thought I’d warn vou. I don’t want you 
to come back with white hair and gibber- 
ing of spooks. Good-by, old man, good 
luck!” 

CHAPTER II. 

As Kennedy stepped off the trolley at 
Pineville, he was met by what he 
thought was the most amazing figure it 
had ever been his lot to see, considering 
he had seen some queer ones in his 
time, 

A tall, gaunt youth of about twenty- 
four, dressed in nondescript clothing, 
trousers too long for him, soiled shirt, 
an old-fashioned linen duster flapping 
round his ankles and wearing a battered 
silk hat set on the back of his head. 
From underneath this amazing head- 
gear floated long, unkempt hair, strag- 
gling about his hollow cheeks. His eyes 
looked out with a wild, startled glare, as 
he pounced upon the grip, yelling: 

“S’pose ye want to go to Polmoty, 
don’t ye?” 

Never had Kennedy heard such a 
voice issue from so frail a body. From 
the description Billy Bond had given, 
this must be “The Unearthly.” Re- 
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straining his amusement as best he 
could, Kennedy answered: 

“Yes, I’m going over with you.” 

“Well, stranger, jes cum around to 
the back of the station,” he bawled, lead- 
ing the way, his linen duster floating out 
behind, his hair waving in the summer 
breeze, a truly ridiculous spectacle. 
“An Tl git up the ol’ ark, quick’s I 
can,” he finished. 

He ran across to a rough shed and 
brought out his equipage. It was well 
named; a ramshackle, derelict stage, a 
remnant of bygone days, to which a pair 
of rawboned, weary nags were har- 
nessed. He brought his chariot up to 
the station platform and invited Ken- 
nedy to sit beside him. 


“Better set on the front seat, 
stranger,” he stated, “so ye kin see the 
sights.” 


Kennedy followed his suggestion, dis- 
posed the grip under his feet, took out 
a cigarette case and offered him one. 

“Have ye got plenty?” the demanded. 
“Y wouldn’t like to rob ye.” 

“Oh, yes,” Kennedy responded, “I al- 
ways carry them with me when I travel. 
Help yourself.” But he carefully put 
it away in his pocket, remarking: 

“Tl wait till I git home. I couldn’t 
enjoy it now, fer I hev to keep my mind 
on managing this ’ere fiery team. Haw! 
Haw!” he roared at his own wit, throw- 
ing back his head, opening a huge, 
cavernous mouth to display gums well- 
nigh bereft of teeth. 

At that instant Kennedy concluded 
that Billy Bond’s nickname was de- 
cidedly suitable. He was, indeed, like 
nothing on or under the earth. 

Kennedy smoked for a few moments 
in silence, quite conscious that the driver 
was intently studying him. 

“Where’d ye cum from?” he suddenly 
demanded. 

“New York,” was the brief reply. 

A silence for a few moments, then 
he burst forth: 

“What house ye traveling fer?” 


“None,” Kennedy answered calmly. 

“Why, ain’t ye a drummer?” he anx- 
iously inquired. 

“Oh, no,” Kennedy said, blowing 
rings of smoke in the air. 

Another instant’s silence, and then, 
“What be ye?” he questioned. 

“Only a tired business man. I have 
run up from New York for a few days’ 
rest.” 

“Well, by heck! Ye’ll git it,” he bel- 
lowed. “It’s so darned quiet in Pal- 
moty that ye can hear the trees bark. 
Haw! Haw!” again he laughed up- 
roariously. 

For a few minutes he was silent, evi- 
dently preparing some new form of at- 
tack. ‘‘Where ye want to stop?” he sud- 
denly asked. 

“Why, I heard of an inn up here in 
a gorge, a rocky gorge,” Kennedy said. 

“Oh, ye mean the Gulf Inn,” he an- 
swered. “I dunno why they call it a 
inn, it used to be called a tavern, and 
thet’s good ’nouf fer me. But sense the 
Wilsons come it’s ben changed to inn. 
I s’pose they want t’ put on airs, bein’ 
how they cum from the city. : 

“So your goin’ there, be ye? Waal, 
yell hev good things t’ eat, so every one 
tells me. I never had no money to git a 
meal thar. They’re awful high priced. 
Why, stranger, they charge a dollar and 


a half fer a chicken dinner. Jes think 
of thet!” 
“Well,” Kennedy answered reflec- 


tively, “if it’s a good tender chicken, 
with nice feathery dumplings, and plenty 
of gravy, that isn’t so much.” 

The Unearthly regarded him with an 
almost pathetic yearning. 

“Say, stranger,” he cried, “ye must 
have money to burn.” 

“Oh, no,” with a laugh, “that doesn’t 
follow.” 

During this brisk conversation the 
eyes of the Jehu were constantly survey- 
ing Kennedy’s gray tweed suit. Sud- 
denly to the latter’s intense amusement, 
he exploded: 
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“Say, stranger, where did ye git them 
pants ?” 

“My tailor in New York made them,” 
Kennedy replied. 

“Waal, I didn’t know,” he responded, 
“but thet ye got ’em to some ready-made 
place an’ mebbe I c’u’d send fer a pair. 
I never did see no such pants, so dressy. 
I’ve dreamed of pants like them. Suf- 
ferin’ b’iled cabbage! What w’u’d I give 
to hev clothes like yourn. I tell ye, 
stranger, all the gals in town will be 
after ye. : 

“An’ talkin’ ’bout gals, there’s a slick 
one et the tavern. She cum from off, 
nobody don’t know where. You jest 
wait till ye see her. Yander’s Palmoty.” 

They were at the brow of a hill, and 
the driver indicated a pretty little ham- 
let, nestling in the valley below. He 
touched up his theels and drove rapidly 
down into the village. It was a ram- 
bling, quaint little place, beautifully 
shaded. Most of the houses were old 
and decrepit, tottering on their founda- 
tions, like aged people. 

Here and there some householder had 
brightened up his place, but for the most 
part, the village seemed down at the 
heels. They paused at the post office to 
deliver the mail pouches, and a few 
loungers surveyed Kennedy with undis- 
guised curiosity. Then they drove 
rapidly toward a thickly wooded defile, 
on the outskirts of the village. 

Suddenly Kennedy caught the sound 
of running water—the sound for which 
his tired nerves had been so desperately 
longing. Crossing a bridge, under 
which a stream was rapidly flowing, they 
entered a huge, gloomy gorge. Tihe road 
wound close to a stream, which was 
hurling itself over rocks and boulders. 
The walls of this gully rose precipitously 
on either side, covered with dense 
woods. 

At a sudden turn in the road, the 
right-hand bank receded, leaving a 
plateau at its foot, forming the bank of 
the stream. On this plateau stretched a 


strange, nondescript buiiding, or rather, 
I should say, a series of buildings. 
From the front, two wings ran back 
toward the rocky wall of the gulf, and 
there were numerous smaller buildings 
at the rear. 

It was not a prepossessing place. It 
was sprawled like a monster devil fish, 
extending its claws. Kennedy had al- 
ways had a theory that houses look like 
people, some have a snug and prosperous 
appearance, others are shabby and weary 
looking. This one bore an evil, sinister 
aspect. Its windows blinked like the 
eyes of a hoary sinner, and its open 
door, through which a man came swiftly 
at the sound of wheels, gaped like a 
wicked old mouth. 

‘What's your name, stranger?” asked 
the driver. 

Kennedy gave it. 

“That’s Wilson, the proprietor,” the 
driver said. ‘Want to introduce you!” 

The man was standing at the steps, 
smiling and rubbing his hands. He was 
a thick-set, black-browed person, with 
mean, dark eyes, too closely set together. 
There was an air of servility about him 
which grated disagreeably. 

“Hello, Mr. Wilson,” bawled the 
driver. “I’ve brung ye company. This 
here’s Mr. Kennedy irom Noo York, 
come to stop a few days with ye.” 

“Delighted! Delighted!” cried the 
hotel proprietor, as he extended his fat, 
oily hand. “Come right in, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, you are welcome.” 

Picking up the grip he led the way 
into the office. 


CHAPTER III. 


The affable proprietor himself showed 
the new boarder to his room. It was 
the typical country hotel apartment, 
plainly though decently furnished. It 
was on the corner of the house, and 
the two front windows looked out upon 
the swiftly flowing stream. _ 

The third window, on the side, did 
not give so inviting a prospect. The 
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vista of tumble-down sheds under the 
overhanging, rocky wall of the gorge 
had no special charm. Kennedy idly 
noted a rude veranda under the front 
windows, the end of which reached the 
very streain, and two or three steps de- 
pended therefrom, directly over the 


eS 


“Delighted ! 


“Come right in, Mr. Kennedy. 


water. He wondered what they were 
there for, but concluded they were pro- 
vided for fishing, perhaps, or possibly as 
a vantage point from which to dip a pail 
of water. 

The stream came rushing and tum- 
bling down from the gorge above, mur- 
muring the music his tired nerves had 


craved, and he turned to Wilson, as he 
put down the grip, and said: 

“T believe I shall be able to sleep here. 
The sound of that running water is very 
soothing.” 

“Are you troubled with sleepless- 
ness?” he solicitously asked. 


Delighted!’ cried the hotel proprietor, as he extended his fat, oily hand. 


You are welcome.’’ 


“T have been for the past few weeks,” 
Kennedy replied. “That is why I left 
the city.” 

“Ah, too much pressure of business,” 
he blandly said. “The New York busi- 
ness man lives at white heat. You must 
take a good rest here. We will do all 
we can to make your stay comfortable. 
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Dinner wili be ready in about fifteen 
minutes and I hope you have brought a 
good appetite with you.” 

“T am half starved,” Kennedy laughed, 
“and ready to do justice to your food, 
which, I am told, is excellent.” 

“Mrs. Wilson is held to be a very 
fine cook,” he rejoined. “Well, I will 
leave you and see you in a little while 
downstairs.” 

Kennedy had begun to unpack his grip 
when there came a tap on the door, 
which he immediately opened and a 
trim girl of the flapper type entered— 
a girl of about nineteen, with a bold, 
pert face and flirtatious eyes. She was 
a cheap imitation of the stage maid, 
wearing extremely high-heeled slippers 
and an absurd little lace-trimmed apron 
over her extremely short frock. She 
gave him a luring smile as she entered 
and said in a loud, metallic voice: 

“T've brought your towels,” and pro- 
ceeded to deftly arrange them on the 
washstand. “My name is Roxy,” she 
said, as she turned to go, “and I’m al- 
ways on the job. Any time you want 


me just stand at the door and call. We 
have no bells.” 
“Oh, your name is Roxy,” he re- 


peated. ‘“That’s a quaint name. Did 
you take it from the rocks hereabout ?” 

“My, ain’t you the cute one!” she 
giggled. “No, my name is Roxanna, but 
that’s too long.” 

“Well, Roxy, here’s a little change.” 
He put some silver in her hand, over 
which her fingers closed greedily. “I 
shall expect you to look after me well 
while I am here,” he added. 

She giggled again and flounced out of 
the room. He smiled to himself as the 
door closed. 

“Roxy must be the ‘slick one’ The Un- 
earthly mentioned,” he said. “She is a 
forward little baggage, all right.” 

Presently the dinner bell resounded 
through the house. He descended and 
was shown into the dining room, where 
Wilson gave him a seat by the window, 


looking out upon the brawling sucaim. 
The dinner was simply delicious—brook 
trout, fried with crisp salt pork, fol- 
lowed by perfectly broiled chicken. 
Then came a wonderful deep-dish apple 
pie, served with real cream, and at last 
the coffee, which Kennedy did not much 
care for, as it seemed rather bitter. 

Roxy waited and flitted coquettishly 
about the table. She was obviously try- 
ing to make a profound impression. 
Just before dessert was served, a plain 
little woman, dressed in neat, old- 
fashioned garments, came in from the 
kitchen and called the girl, a little 
sharply. 

Roxy went to her, and the woman 
spoke in an undertone, after which she 
returned to the kitchen. The girl came 
back to the table, an angry, red spot on 
each cheek and her eyes flashing 
viciously. 

“Hateful old thing!” she muttered, 
as she took Kennedy’s plate. ‘‘She’s al- 
ways picking on me. So afraid I'll speak 
to the boarders. She don’t want me to 
have one mite of fun—drat her!” 

“Who is she?” he asked idly. 

“Oh, Mis’ Wilson,” the girl said petu- 
lantly. “She’s an old busvbody. Mr. 
Wilson is a very fine man, but the old 
woman makes me tired.” 

Kennedy went out on the veranda and 
smoked a cigarette, and presently be- 
came aware that he was growing verv 
sleepy. The ceaseless motion of the 
water, or its constant murmuring, was 
having an hypnotic effect upon him. 

“T believe I’ll go upstairs and take a 
nap,” he remarked to Wilson, as that 
gentleman came out upon the veranda. 

“T should think that a very good idea,” 
he answered. “You must be pretty tired 
after your trip. You will find a com- 
fortable bed, and I’ve had your trunks 
sent up.” 

Kennedy gained his room and re- 
moved his coat, hut remembered noth- 
ing after flinging himself across the bed, 
sinking at once into a heavy sleep, filled 
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with strange dreams. It seemed to him 
that the door softly opened, and Wil- 
son and Roxy stole in. They stood, for 
a moment, looking intently at ‘him, and 
then they proceeded to open his grip 
and search it thoroughly. After which 
they took the key ring from the dresser, 
where he had laid it, just before remov- 
ing his coat, and, unlocking this trunk, 
glanced hurriedly through the tray, as 
if in search of something. 

He made an effort to speak—to ask 
them for what they were looking. They 
did not reply, but hurriedly closing the 
trunk, locked it, returned the key ring 
to the dresser and went out of the room 
as swiftly and silently as they had come. 

When he wakened the sat for a few 
moments on the edge of the bed, trying 
to collect his somewhat dazed _ senses. 
At first he could not tell where he was, 
but gradually the memory of the events 
of the day assisted him to adjust his 
disturbed consciousness. 

He glanced at his watch. It was five 
o’clock. He had slept three hours. His 
head was aching. : 

“T thave slept too hard,” he reflected. 
“That was a funny dream I had. I 
must get out-doors for some air. I feel 
a bit dizzy.” 

Rising, he walked somewhat unstead- 
ily toward the chair on which he had 
flung his coat. As he passed the table 
on which the grip stood, he casually 
glanced at it. Caught in the steel 
fastening was a finger length of cheap, 
white lace. He recognized it at once 
as a piece torn from the trimming of 
Roxy’s ridiculous apron. He sat down 
heavily in the chair. 

“By George!” the said to himself, “it 
wasn’t a dream. They were here. They 
did search my bag and open my trunk. 
Now, what in the deuce does this mean ? 
Oh, I suppose country curiosity. 
Wanted to find out who I am. For- 
tunately there wasn’t a letter or a paper 
of any sort which could give them a 
clew to my identity. But why didn’t I 
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wake up? I must have been conscious 
they were in the room.” 

Suddenly an idea struck him like a 
blow in the face. 

“The coffee at dinner! Knock-out 
drops. Well, Jack Kennedy, you poor 
simp, to come up here and let a pair of 
rubes put it over on you. I owe you 
one, Miss Roxy, to say nothing of Wil- 
son. I'll settle with him before I go 
away.” 

He carefully laid the piece of lace 
away in his pocketbook. And after 
bathing his face and aching head, put 
on his coat, put the key ring safely away 
in his pocket and went down to the 
office. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wilson greeted him with his cus- 
tomary, silky smile. 

“Ah, Mr. Kennedy,” the said. 
you have a good nap?” 

“Fine,” Kennedy said, affecting a 
yawn. “But I have a slight headache. 
I think I'll take a walk and see if I can 
get rid of it. Which way had I better 
go? I don’t care to go to the village.” 

“Why, I would walk up the gorge,” 
he replied. “There’s a path this side, 
winding up to the dam above. It’s 
rather picturesque. There is an old 
ruined mill just below the bridge, and 
a little lake above it. You might enjoy 
such a stroll; and it will give you a 
good appetite for supper, which will be 
ready by six thirty.” 

“That sounds pretty good to me,” 
Kennedy answered, and lighting a ciga- 
rette, started off in the direction Wilson 
had indicated. The path was narrow 
and ran through a tangle of trees and 
overhanging vines, constantly ascending 
to the top of the towering cliff above. 

Far below the stream dashed and 
raced madly on. At times huge rocks 
and boulders caused it to separate in 
little cascades and the murmur of these 
tiny waterfalls was like fairy music. 
Presently he came upon the old, ruined 
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mill, a bleak, gaunt, stone structure, 
clinging to the opposite bank of the 
chasm like a huge barnacle to the side 
of a ship. 

At last, quite out of breath, he 
teached the summit of the ravine, and 
stood panting, leaning against the rail 
of the bridge crossing the dam, over 
which the waters of a small lake flung 
themselves into the gorge below. 

“By George,” he said, removing his 
hat to wipe the moisture from his fore- 
head, “that was a climb, and no mistake. 
But it’s done me good. It cleared up 
my head.” 


“What are you going to do?’? Kennedy 
demanded. ‘‘Come away from here at 
once.”’ 


The lake stretched back from the dam 
about a quarter of a mile and lost itself 
in a dense, black wood. The scarlet 
sun was just setting behind this forest, 
and its last, lurid rays gleamed across 
the black water. A lonely stretch of 
road wound along the upper edge of 
this lake, and as he gazed he saw the 
figure of a woman wending her way to- 
ward the woods. 

The figure was slight, giving an im- 
pression of youth, and wrapped in a 
long, black cape. There seemed to be 
a black scarf over the head which was 
bent dejectedly on the breast. As she 
reached the fringe of the woods she 
raised both arms as if in a despairing 
appeal to Heaven. 

Then she disappeared, and the dense 
trees closed her in. There was some- 
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thing sinister about that lonely road and 
the despondent figure. Kennedy’s de- 
tective instinct was suddenly aroused. 

“That woman is in some trouble,” he 
thought, and ran quickly after her, and, 
being somewhat of a sprinter, soon 
., ined the forest. It was very dark in 
the woods, bui in the fading light he saw 
her a few rods ahead going to the edge 
of the black water. 

She paused on the bank, gazing fear- 
fully down. He thought he knew why 
she had seught this lonely place, and 
stole stealthily up behind her, but, step- 
ping on a dry twig, gave her warning 
of his coming. She started violently and 
turned. From her sable scarf a fair, 
sweet, youthful face, with agonized eyes, 
looked out at him. In an instant he 
caught her arm. 

“What are you going to do?” he de- 
manded. “Come away from here at 
once.” 

“Who—who are you?” she stam- 
mered, trembling with agitation. 

“The friend, I hope, of all those who 
are in trouble,” he replied. ‘Don’t be 
afraid ef me. Come away from this 
herrible place.” 

He led her, scarcely resisting, toward 
the edge of the woods, and pausing 
there, released her arm and said, with 
all the severity he could muster: 

“Why did you intend to commit 
suicide? Tell me at once. ‘Perhaps I 
can be of service to you.” 

She gazed at him with the pathetic, 
appealing look of a grieved child. Her 
mouth quivered piteously. He thought 
she was going to cry. And if there was 
anything that cut John Kennedy to the 
heart it was to see a woman weep. 
Many a time his associates had derided 
him for being “soft hearted.” 

“T—I don’t know how—I can tell a 
stranger,’ she faltered. ‘““Where—did 
you—come from? How do you—chance 
to be here?” 

“IT admit I am a stranger,” he an- 
swered. “I am from New York, and 
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my name is John Kennedy. I only 
reached the village to-day and I am stop- 
ping at the little inn in the gorge.” 

“Oh!” she cried breathlessly, recoiling 
a trifle. “You are staying there—with 
that awful man?” 

Instantly he was on guard. This 
Wilson, then, was troubling the girl. 
He must find out the nature of this 
trouble. 

“TTe is a scoundrel,’ ran through 
Kennedy's consciousness, “if he is driv- 
ing a young girl to suicide.” 


“Ts he an awful man:” he ques- 
tioned. 
“Oh, yes,” she breathed. ‘He has 


made me so much trouble since—my 
dear father died; and I have no one to 
help me. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Come now,” he said, “buck up! 
From this moment look upon me as a 
friend, sent here, perhaps, to help you.’ 
Do you mind telling me the nature of 
this annoyance? How is he worrying 
you?” 

“Tt is a long story,” she answered, “a 
financial transaction with my father, he 
claims. A situation I do not know how 
to handle. I have not been able to sleep 
for three nights, and I admit I came 
here to end my distress.” She buried 
her face in her hands and a dry sob 
escaped ther. 

“Well, now, Miss Zs 

“Wakefield is my name,” she said. 
“Mary Wakefield.” 

“Miss Wakefield,” he continued, “you 
are too much upset to talk further with 
me, and it’s growing late. JI want you 
to promise me that you will go to your 
home and get a good sleep to-night. 

“To-morrow morning, if you will per- 
mit me, I will come to see you, and you 
can tell me all about it. And, by the 
Lord Harry, if this man is trving to do 
you, I have-‘means at my command and 
whereby I can handle him. Will you 
do this?” 

The tears were welling in her beauti- 
ful blue eyes. 
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“Oh, sir!” she cried, “how kind, how 
strong you seem. You inspire me with 
confidence. Perhaps God did send you 
to me. Yes, I promise you I will go 
home and try to sleep.” 

“Where do you live?” he asked, as 
she started to leave him. 

“In an old-fashioned house on the 
right-hand side of the road. The first 
one below the gulf, toward the village,” 


she replied. “You can’t miss it. It has 
large, white pillars in front.” 
“T’ll find it,” he responded. “Now, 


Miss Wakefield, I’ll remain here in the 
woods till you’re well on the way home, 
as it would not do for us to be seen 
leaving this place together. Don’t 
worry. Everything is going to be all 
right. Good night.” He held out his 
hand. With’the utmost confidence she 
put her slender fingers into his big 
palm. 

“Good night,” she murmured, and left 
him. 

He watched her hurry along the lonely 
road, cross the bridge, and disappear 
over the brow of the hill. Tihen slowly 
took his way back, found the path over 
which he had come, and descended to the 
inn. Roxy was just ringing the supper 
bell. She flashed an inviting smile. 

“Did you have a nice walk?” she de- 
manded. 

“Well, rather,” he rejoined. “TI don’t 
mind telling you, Miss Roxy, I had the 
walk of my life.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Nothing of any moment occurred that 
night. Kennedy took the precaution to 
open a secret compartment in his trunk 
and take out his automatic, which he 
placed under his pillow.. 

“Just as well to be prepared for any 
emergency,” he thought. “People who 
give knock-out drops will do anything.” 

But he did not lie awake looking for 
danger. The soothing murmur of the 
running water outside the windows soon 
lulled him to sleep. 
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Promptly at ten o’clock the next 
morning he set out to find the home 
of Mary Wakefield. Wilson stood on 
the veranda as he started. 

“Going for another stroll?” he asked, 
smiling his false, oily smile. 

“Yes. I believe I’! walk toward the 
village this morning,” Kennedy replied, 
then swung off down the road. At the 
first bend he turned suddenly and looked 
back. Roxy had joined Wilson on the 
veranda and the two were looking in- 
tently after him. 

“Ah-ha!” he said to himself, “keeping 
tabs, are you? That’s nice. Well, Ill 
give you something to worry about be- 
fore I’m through with you.” 

He came to Mary Wakefield’s old- 
fashioned home, with its quaint garden 
in front, filled with roses and other old- 
time flowers. It took him back many 
years to another, his mother’s garden. 
For Kennedy, although engaged in 
sleuthing as a livelihood, had a great 
love for flowers, and passing up the 
walk, inhaled the fragrance of the roses 
with genuine delight. 

Mary Wakefield, looking like a rose 
herself, opened the door. She was no 
longer the forlorn little maid of the 
night before. Her eyes were shining 
with hope, and there was an expectant 
flush upon her cheeks. She was dressed 
in a simple cotton house gown, but he 
thought her the prettiest thing it had 
ever been his good fortune to see. 

Her manner, as she welcomed him, 
was artless and cordial. The room into 
which he was ushered was furnished 
with simple, good taste. There were 
two or three pieces of fine old mahogany, 
and on the mantel a pair of wonderful 
old pewter candlesticks. There were 
books everywhere, and a huge cat dozing 
in a chair gave the finishing touch to a 
homelike interior. 

“You are looking much better, Miss 
Wakefield,” said Kennedy, seating him- 
self. ‘I hope you slept well.” 

“Oh, yes,” she responded. “I had a 
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very good night, thanks to your kind- 
ness. What a terible thing it was 
for me even to consider ” she broke 
off, seemingly unable to proceed. 

“Come now,” he said lightly, “don’t 
let us talk about that. It’s over and 
done with. Tell me, Miss Wakefield, ail 
about your trouble with this man Wil- 
son.” 

The man smiled reassuringly. 

“My father died three months ago,” 
the girl replied. “About a month after 
his death Mr. Wilson came here and 
showed me a note for one thousand dol- 
lars, signed by my father, for borrowed 
money. I cannot imagine why my 
father borrowed this money. He was 
not making any improvements on the 
place and our living was most simple. 

“Moreover, my father never believed 
in borrowing. But there was his sig- 
nature, Mr. Kennedy. I have not that 
amount of money. I have only a very 
little in the bank. The note was given 
on demand, and Mr. Wilson told me 
that if I did not pay it within two 
months he should apply for adminis- 
trator’s papers and have the property 
sold to satisfy the debt.” 

“The old scoundrel!” 
Kennedy. 

“You see, Mr. Kennedy,” the girl 
continued earnestly, “Mr. Wilson has 
been anxious to buy our property. He 
approached my father several times on 
the subject. But father would not con- 
sent. Mr. Wilson is explojting a trolley 
line from Pineville, thinking it will bene- 
fit his trade. The line would cross our 
land. 

“Then, too, he would like to turn 
our land into a big truck garden. At 
least, this was what he told my father. 
For some reason he seems determined 
to get hold of this property. I have no 
relatives to protect my interests, and no 
friends in whom I could confide. 

“People in the village seem afraid of 
Mr. Wiison. He is a sort of mystery, 
and no one wants any trouble with him.” 
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Kennedy sat for a few moments in 
deep reflection. 

“Miss Wakefield,” he said suddenly, 
“T believe this man is a rascal. I should 
like to circumvent him for the fun of 
the thing, as well as to help you out 
of an ugly situation. I will make you a 
business proposition. How much lanc 
have you here?” 

“Ten acres,’ she replied. “It runs 
back quite a piece, and takes in that 
wooded region.” She pointed through 
the open window as she spoke. 

“Good timber there?” ‘he casually 
asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “birch, beech, 
pine. It has about the same formation 
that the gorge has, rocky and well 
watered.” 

“Miss Wakefield,” he said, leaning 
forward. “I will buy this property 
from you, giving you twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for it. I will give you my 
check this morning for one thousand 
dollars. You can have the cashier of 
your bank wire my bank in New York 
and see if I am good for it. With this 
thousand dollars you can take up the 
note at once. 

“Understand, I am simply buying the 
property in trust for you, and it shall 
be returned to you as soon as this mat- 
ter is straightened up.” 

The girl sat gazing at her deliverer 
as if spellbound, her wonderful eyes 
searching his face. 

“Why,” she faltered, “why do you— 
a perfect stranger—wish to do this for 
me?” 

Her lips quivered. 

“Oh, I am a queer sort of chap, Miss 
Wakefield,” Kennedy returned. “I’ve 
saved a little money, and it will be my 
pleasure to help you out, that’s all. And 
then IJ want to see him confounded. I 
shall get a lot of fun out of it.” 

“You are certainly the kindest man 
I ever met,” she said slowly, “next to my 
father. I did not dream of meeting an- 
other such a good man in this life.” 
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“My dear Miss Wakefield,” he 
laughed, “I’m not a good man. Many 
people might call me a hard citizen. But 
I do stand for a square deal, and I’m 
absolutely sure there is something 
crooked back of this, so I’m going to 
make it my business to find out the 
truth, Do you accept my proposi- 
tion?” 

She drew a long breath before she 
answered. 

“Yes, I do.” 

He took out a check book and pen 
and presently handed her the bit of 
paper which was to release her from 
Wilson’s clutches. 

“Now, Miss Wakefield, you can come 
to the inn and fetch a lawyer with you, 
who will see that the exchange is prop- 
erly made. Put that check through the 
bank and get the cash, for Wilson 
mustn’t see my name in this transaction. 
About day after tomorrow, I should say, 
you can close the whole affair.” 

He rose to go. 

Mary Wakefield came forward, both 
hands outstretched. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how can I ever 
thank you? And, Mr. Kennedy, how 
am I going to pay this money back?” 

She looked almost frightened. 

“Don’t worry your head about that,” 
he rejoined. “Everything adjusts it- 
self in time. Miss Wakefield, I’m going 
to ask a favor, and that is one of those 
beautiful roses for my coat.” 

“Surely, Mr. Kennedy.” 

She followed him into the garden, cut 
a great, dewy blossom and gave it to 
him. He thrust it through the lapel of 
his coat and sniffed its fragrance. 

“May I come again?” he asked as they 
strolled toward the gate. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, will you?” she cried 
with unaffected pleasure. 

“Yes, after this matter is finished,” 
he responded. “Remember, Miss Wake- 
field, when you see me at the inn, don’t 
recognize me.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,’ she an- 
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swered. “I quite understand, Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


At dinner that day, in the absence of 
Roxy in the kitchen, Kennedy took fron 
his pocketbook the bit of cheap lace he 
had found caught in the fastening of his 
grip, and placed it, somewhat ostenta- 
tiously, by his plate. Presently Roxy 
came, tray in hand. As she set it down 
her eyes fell on the little scrap of finery. 

“Good land!” she ejaculated, “that’s 
a piece of lace got torn off my apron. 
Where on earth did you get it?” 

She stretched out her hand to take 
it, but he quickly interposed and, picking 
it up, restored it to his pocketbook. 

“Oh, no, Miss Roxy,” the said. “You 
can’t have that. That’s mine. I’m go- 
ing to keep it as a souvenir of a very 
pretty and clever girl.” 

“Ain’t you the fresh one!” 
simpered, very well pleased. 

“Surely a man can compliment a girl 
without being fresh,” he replied. 

“Yd like to know where you found 
it,’ she insisted. ‘‘Aw, come now. Tell 
me.” 

“No, I will not,” ‘he retorted. 
my secret.” 

Undoubtedly Roxy fancied from this 
little passage at arms that Kennedy was 
becoming interested in her, for after 
serving the dinner she stayed, anticipat- 
ing every want and paying him marked 
attention. At last, bending over his 
shoulder, she murmured: 

“Say, they’a.a good picture show in 
town to-night. Don’t you want to go?” 

At once Kennedy resolved not to be 
caught in any of Roxy’s traps, so, glanc- 
ing indifferently out the window, as if 
considering the proposition, he replied 
slowly: “Why, no, Roxy, I don’t think 
I care about it. I’m fed up on picture 
shows.” 

Roxy was angry. She flounced off to 
the kitchen and presently was heard en- 
gaged in an altercation with Mrs. Wil- 
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son, who seemed to be again reproving 
her for unbecoming behavior. When 
she returned to remove the dishes, her 
face was very red, and she suddenly 
muttered viciously: 

“T hate her—horrid old hag. What- 
ever Mr. Wilson married her for I can’t 
see 

“Perhaps to make these delicious 
apple pies,” Kennedy said as he tasted 
the wonderful creation. 

“Oh, there’s no use joking about it,” 
Roxy retorted. “Its pretty serious for 
a man like Mr. Wilson to have such a 
drag as she is. J wonder he lives with 
her.” 

“Oh, come now, Roxy,” was the re- 
joinder, “let your employer's personal 
affairs alone. I am not any more in- 
terested in them than I am—in moving 
pictures,” he finished significantiy. 

“Td like to slap you,” hissed Roxy. 

But Kennedy merely laughed as he 
rose and left the dining room. 

Kennedy slept for an hour or so in 
the afternoon, and wakened quite re- 
freshed. He had begun to feel strength 
returning, and a little of his eld ambi- 
tion stirring through his mentality. The 
fine air, the good food and the music of 
the running water were getting in their 
work, he assured himself. 

He was looking forward to seeing 
Mary Wakefield again and to the 
expected interview between her and 
Wilson, picturing to himseli Wilson's 
consternation when he should find thai 
the girl was ready to take up the note. 

“Tt will be as good as a play,” he 
thought, “mortgage on the old home- 


stead—villain foiled—right — triumph- 
ant.” 
He sat for a while after supper 


smoking on the veranda. Roxy, dressed 
in her best, went off to the picture show. 
Mrs. Wilson for the first time came out 
upon the veranda and sat for a while. 
Covertly Kennedy studied her tired, 
patient face. She looked like a woman 
worn out with hard work and anxiety, 
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the absolute antithesis of her sleek, well- 
preserved husband. 

To some slight remark about the 
beauty of the night, she replied in a 
lifeless tone. Kennedy really pitied the 
woman, for it was plain to sce that she 
was not at al! happy. She went in, bid- 
ding him a kindly good night, and he 
sat watching the moon rise over the 
opposite bank of the gorge. 

“It’s a wonderful night,” he thought. 
“T believe I'll take a stroll up the dam. 
I'l sleep better.” 

To think was to act with Kennedy. 
He flung away his cigarette and fol- 
lowing the path climbed the precipitous, 
rocky wall. Pausing for a few moments 
on the bridge to get his breath, he re- 
sumed his walk, this time choosing a 
road leading to the left which brought 
him to a junction with another road. 

He assumed this was the outskirts of 
the village as, beyond two or three tum- 
ble-down old houses, stretched the open 
country. 

“Now this is great,” said he to him- 
self, “I'll take the road for a mile or 
so.” 

Just opposite the junction of these 
two roads he noticed a large, square de- 
pression in the ground, with some ruined 
remnants of an old stone wall. Shrubs 
and small trees had grown thickly in 
this hole which gave the impression of 
having once been a cellar. 

“A good-sized house must have stood 
there formerly,” he noted as he passed it. 

After walking briskly on for possibly 
a mile and a half, he turned back. Thick 
clouds had risen, behind which the moon 
lurked, occasionally peering stealthily 
forth. 

He had reached the straggling old 
houses and was approaching the junc- 
tion of the roads, when ‘suddenly, about 
fifty feet ahead, he saw the figure of a _ 
man emerge from the bushes surround- 
ing the depression. The figure was bent 
and seemed to be carrying a heavy bur- 
den. 
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“Where upon earth did the come 
from?” Kennedy asked himself. “Was 
he hidden in that celiar? Oh, it’s prob- 
ably some farmer carrying home a bag 
of potatoes.” Nevertheless his curiosity 
made him quicken: his pace. 

The man went down the road leading 
to the dam and Kennedy hastened after 
him. There was something sinister and 
menacing about that dark figure. He 
seemed io realize that he was being fol- 
lowed, for at times he almost ran. 
And, stooped as he was under his load, 
he had the appearance of a groveling 
beast. 

“That fellow is abroad for no good,” 
ran through Kennedy’s mind. “TJ shall 
see where he goes.” 

As the man reached the bridge cross- 
ing the dam the moon suddenly came 
out from behind the murky clouds and 
sent a flood of light down across the 
tumbling waters oi the dam. Kennedy 
was within fifty feet of the man he was 
pursuing. 

“Hello!” he shouted. 

The man turned and looked over his 
shoulder. 

In comparison with the past, Kennedy 
concluded though he had seen some 
pretty bad faces, never anything like this 
awful livid countenance, with its drop- 
ping jaw and staring, sightless eyes of 
the dead. It gave him a shock, and, in- 
stinctively, he put his hand to his hip 
pocket. 

However, there was no reply; the 
figure stumbled on in ghostly silence. 
Kennedy ran toward him. The moon 
suddenly retreated behind the black 
clouds, and he rubbed his eyes, staring 
in astonishment. The man had disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Though Kennedy searched every- 
where about the spot where he had seen 
the man, he found no trace of him. The 
bushes and trees grew so thickly on the 
brink of the yawning gulf, that he real- 
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ized it was like hunting a needle in a 
haystack. And, to tell the truth, he did 
not much relish the idea of coming upon 
this forbidding-looking creature in so 
lonely and dangerous a place. 

Accordingly, he retreated, found the 
path leading down to the inn, and 
hastened back. He had almost reached 
the leve! ground when suddenly a 
thought struck him, and he stopped 
short. 

“Good Lord! The peddler!” he mur- 
mured to himself, recalling Billy Bond's 
chatter about the ghost. “Can it be 
possible that I have seen an apparition? 
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Or am I losing my mind? I surely saw 
aman ahead of me. He suddenly ap- 
peared from nowhere and then utterly 
vanished. What can it mean?” 
However, he resolved to keep his own 
counsel and not allow any one to know 
of his encounter. But after he had gone 
to his room, he sat for some time, smok- 
ing and revolving the occurrence in his 
mind. The memory of that awful face 
remained with him until he fell asleep. 


’ The next morning, about eleven, Wil- 
son and Kennedy were sitting on the 
veranda when they saw Mary Wakefield 
approaching, accompanied by a tall, thin 
man with sharp, inquisitive eyes and 
graying hair. 

“Why,” said Wilson, somewhat un- 
easily, “here comes Miss Wakefield and 
Mr. Dayton. I wonder what’s up?” 

Although seemingly perturbed, he 
went forward and greeted the two with 
his customary show of cordiality, after 
which he presented Kennedy. 

“Mr. Kennedy is from New York,” 
he informed them, “and has come here 
to rest with us a while.” 

Mary Wakefield gave Kennedy a 
gentle smile and the lawyer amused him 
greatly by bestowing a solemn wink 
upon him, after which he said: 

“Mr. Wilson, Miss Wakefield has 
some business to transact with you. 
Shall we go in the house?” 

“Yes—yes—of course,” Wilson stam- 
mered. It was evident that he was 
greatly upset. 

The three adjourned to the little par- 
lor of the inn whose windows opened 
near where Kennedy was sitting. He 
heard Mary’s sweet voice say trem- 
blingly: 

“Mr. Wilson, I have come to take up 
the note you hold against my father’s 
estate.” 

“Why — really — Miss Wakefield,” 
Wilson began, “there is no—great hurry 
—in this matter.” 

But here Mr. Dayton interrupted. 
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“Miss Wakefield wants the matter 
closed up at once,” he said icily. “She 
has the cash ready for you, Mr. Wil- 
son, and we wish the note in exchange. 
Kindly get it for us.” 

Like a man in an evil dream Wilson 
rose and walked unsteadily to the safe 
in the office. Kennedy edged a little 
nearer the window and waited. Pres- 
ently Wilson returned with the paper 
in this hands. Mary Wakefield took 
from her bag a roll of bills which she 
handed to her lawyer. Dayton passed 
them to Wilson and received the note 
in return. 

“Count it, please,” said the lawyer 
tersely. “There are one thousand dol- 
lars principal, and thirty dollars in- 
terest.” 

Wilson mechanically ran over the bills 
in his hand. His face had gone very 
white. It was evidently a blow to him. 

“T believe that’s all,” said Mr. Day- 
ton, rising. 

The two left the room and came out 
upon the veranda. Wilson went into the 
office and locked the money in his safe. 

“T hope you will enjoy your stay 
here, Mr. Kennedy,” said the lawyer 
with a grim smile, as he descended the 
steps. 

“Thank you,” Kennedy answered. “T 
expect to. As a matter of fact, I have 
already enjoyed it.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” responded Mr. 
Dayton. “Come in and see me some 
time, at my office, Mr. Kennedy.” Mary 
gave him a rare, sweet smile as she 
bowed good-by. 

Wilson presently came upon the 
veranda and sat for some time in ab- 
solute silence. His manner was de- 
jected, like that of a gambler who has 
staked his all. 

“Hit the old scoundrel pretty hard,” 
Kennedy thought. “Thank the Lord I 
had the money to help that sweet girl.” 


Two days after that The Unearthly 
came driving his rattlety-bang old stage 
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up to the inn with a great flourish. 
There were two men on the back seat. 

“Hello, Mr. Wilson,” the driver 
shouted, “I’ve brung ye some more 
guests !” 

The hotel proprietor came hurrying 
out, as the newcomers clambered down. 

“Great Scott, Granger!” the said, “and 
Bisbee, as I live! Well, by George, 
boys, I’m glad to see you.” 

He shook hands heartily with both, 
and then introduced them. Both men 
struck Kennedy as belonging to the 
cheap-promoter type, somewhat flashily 
dressed, loud talking, and with the 
pompous show of business, which in- 
variably is affected by this class. 

Bisbee was stout, with gross lips and 
sharp eyes; Granger, thin and dark and 
saturnine. The appearance of both was 
displeasing. 

“Birds of a feather,” Kennedy re- 
flected. 

The men were given rooms next to 
his, on the side of the inn looking to- 
ward the village. 

At dinner Roxy, who by this time 
had given Kennedy up as flirtation 
timber, transferred her attentions to 
the newcomers. Her air of familiarity 
plainly demonstrated that both men had 
been there before. 

Mrs. Wilson came in and stood at 
the rear of the dining room, her patient 
eyes fixed on the newcomers with anx- 
iety. Kennedy sensed that she was not 
pleased at their presence. 

That afternoon the three men were 
closeted in Granger’s room for at least 
two hours. Kennedy, in his room a 
part of the time, could hear the cease- 
less, monotonous hum oi their voices, 
which occasionally were raised in some- 
what angry altercation. Once Granger 
exploded furiously. 

“VYou’re a fool, Wilson,” he cried, 
“to let it slip through your hands like 
that.” 

“What could I do? She had the 
money,” the other replied. 
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“Where in blue blazes did she get 
it?” demanded Granger. “I thought 
she was poor.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” interposed Bis- 
bee, “some one may ‘hear you.” 

They immediately dropped 
voices. 

“So,” reasoned Kennedy, “they are 
all in on this deal, and my thousand 
dollars has made a mess of their plans. 
That’s all right. I think these friends 
of Wilson's will bear close watching.” 

After dinner that evening he strolled 
through the lower hall to the rear of 
the inn. He never knew why, but 
merely obeyed an impulse to take a few 
turns up and down the passage. 

Tihe sleeping room of the Wilsons was 
on this floor, well at the back of the 
house. Their door was ajar and Mrs. 
Wilson could be heard speaking in low, 
rapid tones. She seemed to be expostu- 
lating with her ‘husband. 

“You must not do this,” she was say- 
ing. “Don’t be led into it. You know 
what a risk you have already taken. 
You might have gone to prison—--” 

“Hold your tongue,’ Wilson snarled, 
and then the shut their door with a bang. 
He had not seen any one, but was 
mercly taking precautions. Kennedy 
passed out the rear door and walked 
around the side of the house. 

“You might have gone to prison,” 
kept ringing in Kennedy’s ears. What 
did that patient, hard-working little old 
woman know? 


their 


CHAIPTER VIII. 

Kennedy was chatting with Bisbee on 
the veranda the next morning, when 
Roxy appeared. She was wearing a new 
dress and a fresh, ruffled apron, and 
gave Bisbee a coquettish glance as she 
strutted past. The man looked after her 
with a significant smile and when she 
returned to the kitchen, said with a leer: 

“Some peach, eh?” 

“Quite a girl,” Kennedy replied, flick- 
ing the ash from his cigarette. 
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“She’s a mighty smart little thing,” 
rejoined Bisbee. “If she’d been edu- 
cated she would be a wonder. Do you 
know that she can imitate your hand- 
writing so that you wouldn’t know it 
yourself ?” 

Something went through Kennedy 
like an electric shock, but he did not 
imake a sign. 

“That so?” he indifferently inquired. 
“That is an accomplishment.” 

“Yes, I’ve tried it,” he answered. 
“I’ve written my name on a piece of 
paper, and I swear I couldn’t tell which 
was which. You been here long?” 

“Only about a week,” replied Ken- 
nedy. 

“Going to stay some time :” 

“Well, really, I don’t know.” 

“What line of business are you in?” 

“Oh, I’m a student of human nature,” 
Kennedy laughed. “I don’t confine my- 
self to any special branch.” 

“By George! You’re lucky,” the other 
cried. ‘You must be pretty well 
fixed ?” 

“No,” said Kennedy, as if consider- 
ing, “I am by no means rich. If I were 
I should probably be in Newport, in- 
stead of resting in this quiet place.” 

“Health bad?” demanded Bisbee. 

“Not exactly, but I was troubled with 
insomnia. However, since I came here, 
I’ve slept like a top. I don't know any- 
thing after I strike my bed.” 

“T wish I could say the same,” Bisbee 
returned, rising amd stretching himself. 
“Sometimes I lie awake all night. I 
have lots to worry me.” 

His face suddenly grew ugly, and 
turning abruptly he went into the office 
where presently he, Granger and Wilson 
had their heads together, whispering in 
a corner. 

“They're up to some mischief,” 
thought Kennedy. “Well, I think I’ll go 
up to my room and set a trap for Miss 
Roxy.” 

He prepared two blank cards, on one 
of which he wrote his name, purposely 
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spilling a tiny drop of ink in one corner. 
With these in his pocket he went down 
to dinner. When Roxy came to wait 
upon him, he said casually: 

“T’ve been hearing’ wonderful things 
about you, Roxy.” 

“Go on!” she retorted flippantly. 

“All right, I will. Bisbee has been 
telling me how clever you are at imitat- 
ing handwriting. I want to see if you 
can imitate my scrawl,” producing the 
two cards as he spoke. “Do you think 
you can?” 

“Sure,” she said. “I'll do it now 
while you’re eating your soup.” 

She took the cards and went to the 
rear of the dining room where a pen 
and a bottle of ink were on a sideboard 
and presently returning placed them be- 
fore Kennedy. It was very cleverly 
done, the tiny drop of ink alone guided 
him. 

“This is the one you wrote,” he said, 
holding that card up. 

She laughed triumphantly. 

“No,” she said, “that is vour own 
writing. This is the one,” she said, in- 
dicating the other. 

“By George! You are a wonder, 
Roxy,” he cried, and carefully put the 
two cards away in his pocketbook. 
Roxy tossed her head and pirouetted off 
after an order of chicken pot pie. 

About two o'clock the sky grew black 
and ominous, and a heavy rain set in, 
continuing all the afternoon. The 
stream rose rapidly and the lowering sky 
betokened a still greater storm. 

Granger and Kennedy played cards 
together, trying to pass away the dreary 
hours. Bisbee sulked in a _ corner, 
growling at the weather. Toward night- 
fall the heavens seemed to open and the 
deep, dark gorge grew blacker than ever. 
The stream rose constantly, creeping up 
almost to the veranda. 

The prospect was anything but cheer- 
ful. Kennedy had wanted to go down 
to see Mary Wakefield, but the water 
was already over the road, and he read- 
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ily saw that it would be a question of 
wading through it, so decided to post- 
pone the visit until the storm was over. 
Darkness fell and the low rumble of 
thunder was heard in the distance, ac- 
companied by vivid flashes of lightning 
which illuminated the yawning gorge 
with startling effect. 

The stream had become a raging tor- 
rent, hurling itseli madly down toward 
the village below. The men sat about 
and smoked in bored silence, and at last 
Kennedy bade the others good night and 
went up to his room. 

Standing for a moment at the side 
window, before lighting the lamp, look- 
ing out into the tempest, the tremendous 
rocky wall covered with black trees rose 
before him. Occasionally a great flare 
of lightning would cause the side of the 
gorge to stand out in hold relief. 

It was during one of these vivid 
illuminations that he suddenly caught 
sight of a figure skulking along the foot 
of the chasm wall. The flare of the 
lightning was instantly gone and he lost 
it, but there was something horribly 
reminiscent about that black, groveling 
form. 

When the next flash came, he looked 
eagerly and saw it disappear behind an 
old tumble-down shed. He knew it to 
be the same he had seen on the high- 
way a few nights before. 

“The peddler,” said he to himseli. 
“He is walking to-night. And surely 
it is a fit time for an uneasy spirit to 
be abroad.” Then with a laugh, “Come, 
Jack Kennedy, pull yourself together. 
There is no such thing as a ghost. But 
who is it that skulks at night about this 
place, and where does he hide in the 
daytime? That is for vou to find out!” 

He leisurely prepared for bed without 
lighting any lamp, as the successive 
glares of the lightning were sufficient 
illumination. The storm still continued 


with unabated fury and the roar of the 


stream grew continually more menac- 
ing. He could not banish from his mind 
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that black, furtive figure, lurking out 
there somewhere among the old sheds. 

Once more he crossed to the window 
and peered out, and again a sudden flash 
of lightning lit up .the night. To his 
amazement he saw Roxy, wrapped in 
a long, black coat, suddenly run in a 
side door of the house. 

“What is she doing out in 
storm?” darted through his niuad. 

Snatching a bath robe and_ hastily 
flinging it around him, he ran downstairs 
to the office. The three men were there 
and as he entered all looked up in as- 
tonishment. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Ken- 
nedy?” Wilson solicitously asked. 

“I can’t sleep. It’s such a devil of 
a night,’ Kennedy glibly lied. ‘And 
I'm just out of cigarettes. Give me a 
package.” 

Wilson handed them over. 

Kennedy took them and _ hastened 
down the hall to a side staircase, which 
he knew Roxy was in the habit of using. 
As luck would have it she was just go- 
ing up the stairs to her room. She 
turned at the sound of footsteps and 
cried out in amazement. To her he 
made the same excuse which he had 
given Wilson, adding: 

“Why, your cloak is all wet. Elave 
you been out in this awful storm?” 

“Y-e-e-s,” she fumbled. “I like to 
run out in a storm like this. It’s great 
fun.” 

“You'll catch your death of cold,” 
Kennedy retorted, and went on down 
the upper hall to his room. 

“Now what is that girl up to?” the 
detective asked ‘himself. 

For a while he sat and smoked, then 
heard Granger and Bisbee come up and 
go to their rooms, and presently, by un- 
mistakable sounds, knew they were 
asleep. At last, throwing himself on the 
bed, he, too, fell into a heavy slumber. 

He had no knowledge how long he 
had slept, but suddenly started up, every 
nerve in his body tingling at a terrible 


this 
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scream. A scream that cut the silence 
of the dreadful night. It was the cry 
of a person in frightful agony. 

The shriek reverberated through the 
gorge, and above the voices of the 
tempest with terrific effect. Never 
would he forget that cry—the cry of a 
soul being torn from its body. 


CHAPTER IX. 


At that appalling cry Kennedy sprang 
from his bed and stood listening, but 
at first heard only the sound of the 
madly rushing current and the sough- 
ing of the wind which had risen in the 
night. Then some one dashed up the 
stairway, flung himself into Granger’s 
room, next to his, locked the door and, 
with a terrible groan, fell heavily to the 
floor. 

Kennedly instantly ran to Granger’s 
door and banged upon it. 

“Granger,” he shouted, “what’s the 
matter? Are you ill? Open the door.” 

But there was only a _ deathlike 
silence. He continued to knock and 
pound on the door until Bisbee, open- 
ing his door, next to Granger's, thrust 
out his head. 

“For the land’s sake! 
row?” he demanded. 

“Something’s wrong in Granger's 
room,” exclaimed Kennedy. “Did you 
hear that awful scream, Bisbee?” 

By this time he was out in the hall, 
thoroughly frightened. 

“T heard a yell,” Bisbee said. 

“Well, directly after that Granger 
tore up the stairs, locked himself in 
his room, and I heard him fall.” 

“Do you suppose he’s dead?” Bisbee 
whispered in an awe-stricken tone. 

“That’s what we must find out,” Ken- 
nedy retturned. ‘Better call Wilson.” 

But at this juncture the proprietor 
himself came up the stairs, carrying a 
lighted lamp. His face was ghastly and 
his narrow eyes more malign than ever. 

“What’s the matter, boys?” he called, 
as he came along the passage. 


What’s the 
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Kennedy quickly told him. 

“Here, Bisbee, hold the lamp,” he 
said, “and you, Kennedy, help me break 
in the door.” 

They put their shoulders to the door 
and it readily yielded to the combined 
strength. Granger lay, face downward, 
by the side of the bed. They lifted him 
and Bisbee brought a bottle from his 
room, and soon he recovered conscious- 
ness. He stared dully at the others and 
then a convulsive shudder shook his 
frame. 

“Oh, God!” he breathed, and buried 
his face in his hands as if to shut out 
some horrible sight. 

hey placed him on the bed where 
he lay as if utterly exhausted, never 
speaking, although Bisbee plied him with 
questions. It was evident he had re- 
ceived some dreadful shock. Kennedy 
spoke to Wilson about the terrible cry 
they had heard. 

“Tt was probably Roxy,” he an- 
swered indifferently. “She often has 
the nightmare.” 

“I wonder what Granger was doing 
downstairs this time of night,” Bisbee 
said in an undertone. “Did you see him 
in the office, Wilson?” 

“No, I wasn’t in the office,” the other 
said. “I was back in the kitchen heat- 
ing some milk. I couldn’t sleep and 
thought ’d make a glass of hot milk. 
This infernal storm has kept me awake. 
The water’s almost up to the floor of 
the veranda. I hope we shan’t all have 
to take to the roof before daybreak.” 

“Why, there’s no danger, is there, 
Wilson?” questioned Bisbee anxiously. 

“Not unless the dam breaks,” Wil- 
son answered. “If it should, God 
help us.” 

“Are you al right now, Granger?” 
Bisbee asked. 

The man on the bed merely nodded. 

“Well, I'll go back downstairs,” said 
Wilson. “I must keep watch of the 
water.” 

He had reached the top of the stairs, 
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and Kennedy was just reéntering his 
room, when a terrific roar resounded 
through the gorge, and a tremendous 


wall of water came crashing and 
tumbling down, like a veritable 
Niagara. 


“My God!” cried Wilson, “the dam! 
The dam! It has burst! We shall all 
be drowned!” 


SNES 
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The water was steadily rising, crawling 
up step by step. 

“IT must get Roxy 
shouted. 

He ran down the hall to the girl’s 
room and presently returned with her 
wrapped in a blanket, sobbing and moan- 
ing. He put her on a chair in Granger’s 
room, but she immediately fell upon 


up,” Wilson 


“Here, Bisbee, hold the lamp,’? Wilson said, ‘tand you, Kennedy, help me 
break in the door.” 


They could hear the water pouring in 
on the lower floor of the inn, and the 
crash of overturing chairs and tables. 
All was confusion. 

Wilson ran down to his safe to get 
money and papers, and presently re- 
turned, dripping like a drowned rat. 


her knees, screaming and calling upon 
Heaven for mercy. 

Meantime the water kept creeping up 
the stairs. The never-ceasing lightning 
flashed wickedly through the windows, 
and the jar of the thunder, added to 
the roar of the torrent and the weird 
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whistling of the wind, produced a ter- 
rible combination. Kennedy scrambled 
into some clothing and joined the others 
in Granger’s room. 

“We shall have to take to the roof,” 
_ said Wilson. “By daylight we can get 
help. The whoie village will turn out 
to aid us, although I don’t know how 
they'll get here. There isn’t a boat in 
the town. There is nothing else to do, 
however. Ill carry Roxy.” 

The girl was in a state of such 
abject terror as to be incapable of walk- 
ing, and could only cling to her em- 
ployer, muttering and weeping. 

During all this excitement Granger 
had not moved or spoken, but still lay 
like one in a stupor. Bisbee shook him. 

“Come, Granger,” he said, “stir your- 
self, unless you want to stay here and 
be drowned like a rat in a trap.” 

He half dragged him to a sitting 
posture. For a moment Granger, on 
the edge of the bed, stared stupidly 
about at the group. Then, lifting his 
dark, bloodshot eyes toward the hotel 
proprietor, he hoarsely demanded: 

“Where is Mrs. Wilson?” 


CHAPTER X. 


“Oh, God! My poor wife!” Wilson 
cried in a frenzy. “Where is she? I 
left her in our room. Perhaps it was 
her scream that we heard. I will go at 
once and search for her.” 

Granger looked steadily at him. 
What was that expression in the 
sardonic depths of his piercing eyes? 
But this was no time to analyze one’s 
thoughts. 

“T will go with you, Mr. Wilson,” 
Kennedy said, as he started to leave the 
room. “You will need help.” 

They ran through the upper hall to 
a rear stairway and plunged down 
through the water, to the room which 
the Wilsons occupied. The water was 
above their thighs and all the furniture 
in the room was afloat. There was no 
trace of the missing woman. 
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“She’s gone,” Wilson cried despair- 
ingly, “swept away by the flood. We 
can do nothing, Kennedy. We'll be for- 
tunate if we save ourselves.” 

They hastened back to Granger's 
room. Roxy lay whimpering and 
moaning on the floor like a frightened 
animal. As Wilson, with a great show 
of emotion, told of his wife’s disappear- 
ance, Roxy screamed aloud. 

“We shall all be drowned,” she cried. 
“Tt’s a judgment on us Y 

“Be quiet, Roxy’’—Wilson turned 
savagely on her—‘or I shall take you 
‘back to your own room.” 

The girl instantly subsided. 

The dreadful night wore on, and 
about four o’clock the rain suddenly 
ceased. The gray dawn came and the 
water slowly receded. 

About seven help began to arrive. 
The first. to come was The Unearthly 
in his chariot, his old horses plunging 
through water up to their breasts. 

“Well, by gosh!” he shouted. “Glad 
you’re alive. Bein’ there’s a flood I 
thought I’d git out m’ ark an’ take ye 
aboard.” 

They managed to wade to the stage, 
Wilson carrying Roxy, and The Un- 
earthly took them to the village hotel, 
where they were given food and other 
necessities. The villagers were shocked 
to hear of the tragedy, and parties were 
at once organized to search for Mrs. 
Wilson’s body. Late that afternoon she 
was found in a meadow about four 
miles below the village. 


The waiters receded so rapidly that by 
night they were able to return to the 
inn. Under pretext of sending a wire, 
Kennedy remained in the village after 
the others had gone. It was nearly dusk 
when he walked up the garden path to 
Mary Wakefield’s home. She had seen 
him coming and was at the door with 
outstretched hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy!’ she cried. 
“Thank God vou are alive. What a ter- 
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rible affair. That poor woman!” The 
tears rolled down her cheeks. “What a 
dreadful experience for all of you.” 

“Yes, it was pretty bad,” he replied. 
“Really, Miss Wakefield, I must apolo- 
gize for my appearance, but I felt I 
must see vou. I was coming last eve- 
ning but the storm, of course, prevented 
it, and then followed this train of hide- 
ous events.” 

For some time they sat talking while 
he described their experience in detail. 
The girl’s gentle heart was moved pro- 
foundly. As he rose to go she gave 
him her hand and said sweetly: 

“God is good. He heard my prayers 
for you.” 

“Mary,” Kennedy replied, “did you 
pray for me? I don’t believe any one 
ever prayed for me before.” 

“T was on my knees all night,” she 
murmured, “praying for the friend 
whom God had sent me.” 

He bent and reverently kissed her 
hand, 


Mrs. Wilson had been laid to rest in 
the village cemetery and all the ravages 
of the storm had been repaired. Life 
went on as usual at the inn. Wilson 
went about with a dejected air, occa- 
sionally giving way to well simulated 
grief. A woman was got in to help 
Roxy in the kitchen. Gradually every- 
thing resumed its normal state. 

Granger, alene, was different. He 
would sit for hours, never speaking, 
his heavy eyes fixed upon the floor. 
He avoided the others. Kennedy 
watched him furtively, knowing that he 
held the key to the mystery and won- 
dering how soon he would speak. Often 
in the night he could be heard groaning 
as he turned in his bed. Sometimes he 
would rise and pace the floor in sleep- 
less misery. 

Kennedy had seen men before in such 
despair, and knew it was only a question 
of time when conscience would cry 
aloud. 
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It was Kennedy’s daily custom to drop 
in at Mary’s as he strolled to the village. 
The dear girl had come to be a dominant 
factor in his life. He was considerably 
older than she and had never been a 
man to seek feminine society, but some 
way this little country girl had captured 
his heart. 

One afternoon, as they sat in her liv- 
ing room, she, looking out the window, 
gave a sudden exclamation. 

“There they go again, Mr. Kennedy,” 
she said, and an expression of annoy- 
ance crossed her pretty face. 

“They—whor” he inquired, rising 
and crossing to the window, from which 
he saw three men traversing the meadow 
running back to the woods. 

“Wilson and those two men who are 
stopping at the inn,’ Mary returned. 
“They have been over that way two or 
three times. Why do you suppose they 
do it?” 

“I’m sure I don't know,” he an- 
swered, “but I’m going to find out.” 

Snatching his hat he started for the 
door, but Mary caught his arm in pro- 
test. 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy, don’t go alone,” 
she begged. “I fear that man Wilson, 
and the other two are so forbidding in 
their appearance. Please—lI shall worry 
about you.” 

“It is very sweet of you, Mary, to 
worry about me,” he answered, “but 
quite unnecessary. I am pretty well able 
to take care of myself. I'l be back in 
a little while and report to you.” 

Kennedy ran round the side of the 
house, through the vegetable garden, and 
vaulted a rail fence into the meadow. 
The trio were just disappearing in the 
edge of the woods. He ran lightly 
across the lower edge of the meadow 
and, entering the forest, saw them ai a 
little distance, bending over a stream of 
water. 

He went-softly toward them, but his 
foot chancing to step on a dry twig, its 
snap gave them warning of the ap- 
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proach. They quickly turned and stared 
in amazement. 

Kennedy noted that Granger inter- 
posed his huge bulk between him and 
the tiny stream. 

“Fello, boys!” Kennedy called cheer- 
fully. “Having a picnic?” 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy,” Wilson returned 
silkily, “you gave us a start. We were 
just taking a little stroll through the 
woods.” 

“You might have asked me to join 
you, I think,” retorted Kennedy. 

“We should have been delighted,” 
Wilson cried, “but I thought you were 
asleep in your room.” 

“Asleep? Oh, no,” he laughed. “T 
am very wide awake. I was on my way 
to the village to order a sign painted, 
‘No trespassing.’ ” 

There was a dead silence for an in- 
stant. Then Bisbee spoke. 

““No trespassing?” he repeated, as 
if dazed. “Why, what have you got to 
say about this property?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” Kennedy re- 
joined. “Simply that I own it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wilson and Bisbee stared aghast. 

“How in the devil,” demanded Wil- 
son, “did you come to own this prop- 
erty?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I am called 
upon to explain to you, Mr. Wilson,” 
he aswered indifferently. ‘It’s quite 
enough that I own these acres, and I 
don’t propose to allow any trespassing.” 

“T suspected as much,” muttered Bis- 
bee to Wilson. 

He strode angrily toward the edge of 
the woods, Wilson following very much 
like a whipped cur. Granger lingered a 
moment. 

“Kennedy,” he spoke quietly, “I must 
say I'm glad you’ve beaten them at their 
own game.” 

“That’s all right, Granger,” Kennedy 
replied. “I’ve been wise for some 
time.” 
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“I knew from the first day,” Granger 
went on, “that you were a promoter. 
Now they’ll try to buy from you”—he 
came a little nearer and fixed his burn- 
ing eyes on Kennedy’s face—“make 
them pay well,” he muttered. 

“Are you coming, Granger?” Bisbee 
called at this juncture. 

“Yes,” he answered, and at once 
joined them. 

Kennedy returned to Mary Wake- 
field’s house, and after describing his 
encounter, continued on his way to the 
village. There he hunted up a painter 
and had a board decorated with the in- 
scription: “No Trespassing Under Pen- 
alty of Law.” 

Returning, he left the board with 
Mary, telling her he would be down 
late in the afternoon to put it up in the 
woods. Then went up to the inn for 
dinner. 

Wilson greeted him with a sickly 
smile. He walked about like a man in 
a daze. 

“Hit him right between the eyes,” 
Kennedy thought. “Wonder what 
fresh plan he had for getting hold of 
that property? Oh, well, all I have to 
do is to wait and they’ll show their 
hands.” 

His impression proved true. Soon 
after dinner Bisbee came, and sitting 
down by Kennedy, offered his cigar 
case with a great show of cordiality. 
Kennedy declined the cigar and lit one 
of his own cigarettes. 

“You sure did put it over on us,” 
Bisbee begafi in a jovial offhand man- 
ner. “I confess I had my suspicions of 
you, but I never dreamed you had closed 
a deal with the owner of the property.” 
He laid his fat hand on Kennedy’s knee. 
“Come,” he said, “let’s talk business. 
What’s your price?” 

Kennedy threw back his head and 
tantalizingly blew rings of smoke in the 
air. From the corners of his eyes he 
saw Wilson standing in the door anx- 
iously regarding them. 
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“My price?” he lazily repeated. “The 
property is not for sale.” 

Bisbee drew a long breath and the 
moisture started on his brow. 

“Good Lord, man,” he burst forth, 
“we’re prepared to meet you. What on 
earth do you want with it? We need 
it for our trolley line.” 

“T tell you, Bisbee, the place is not 
for sale,” Kennedy returned. “I may 
want to live there myself. I’ve been 
looking for a home for some time. 
Now, there’s an end to it. I don’t want 
to be bothered.” 

Rising and flinging away his cigarette, 
he went down the steps and took the 
road toward Mary’s, for she had now 
come to be Mary to him even in hi 
thoughts. : 

He glanced back over his shoulder 
and saw Bisbee staring after him like 
an angry bull glaring through the bars 
of a gate. He said something to Wil- 
son, who threw up his hands with a 
gesture of despair, and vanished in the 
office. As Kennedy strode along he 
thought of Granger’s attitude toward the 
others. 

“Granger has got something on his 
mind,” he ruminated, “and my profes- 
sional instinct tells me that before Jong 
he is going to talk. He’s got caught in 
a web. He has no love for Wilson and 
Bisbee, and one of these nights, when 
his conscience hammers too loudly at 
the door of his brain, he’ll tell al! he 
knows.” 


“Mary,” said Kennedy, as he entered 
her home, “come over to the woods with 
me while I nail up my sign.” 

They crossed the fields of daisies and 
clover. The singing of the birds, the 
perfume of flowers, took Kennedy back 
many years. He felt like a boy again, 
walking out with his first sweetheart. 
He stole a sidelong glance at Mary. 
She had a daisy in her hand and was 
plucking its petals. 

“He loves me, he loves me not,” rang 


through Kennedy’s mind. He knew that 
was what she was saying to herself. 

“Oh, yes, Mary dear, he does love 
you,” trembled on his lips, but still he 
did not speak. The time had not yet 
come. 

They entered the woods. It was de- 
lightfully cool among the rocks and under 
the widespreading trees. The musical 
tinkle of the brook, as it babbled along 
among the boulders, added to the charm 
of the solitude. Kennedy threw off his 
coat, and taking the nails and hammer, 
which Mary had provided, fastened the 
sign to a near-by tree. 

He was rather thirsty after the hot 
walk and unusual exertion, and leaving 
Mary sitting on a flat stone went over 
to the brook, intending to make a cup 
of his hands. There was a little, deep 
pool just where the trio had been stand- 
ing that morning. 

As he bent down he caught an unmis- 
takable odor, and glanced sharply at the 
pool. It was not clear and limpid, but 
covered with a thick scum. He thrust 
a finger in this substance and held it 
to his nose. 

In that instant he knew why Wilson 
and his pals wanted that property. 

“Maryg® he shouted, “come quickly.” 

She ran toward him, rather alarmed 
at the peremptory summons. 

“Mary, you are an heiress!” ex- 
claimed Kennedy. 

“Have you gone crazy?” she ejacu- 
lated. 

“No, not quite,” he laughed, ‘“‘but I’ve 
discovered the secret of their determined 
efforts to secure your property. This 
is oil land, Mary—oil land—and it will 
make you rich. Smell that!” He thrust 
a finger under her dear little nose. “The 
trolley line was only a subterfuge. It’s 
oil they are after.” 


That night Kennedy sat alone in his 
room, planning his campaign. He heard 
Granger come upstairs and presently be- 
gin his pacing to and fro, which had 
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“Pve discovered the secret of their 
determined efforts to secure your 
property,’’ said Kennedy. ‘‘This is 
oil land, Mary—oil land—an@it wil 

make you rich.” mee 


become a nightly habit with him. Occa- 
sionally he muttered to himself. Once 
he evidently threw himself on the bed, 
but soon rising, resumed his restless 
walk. At last he opened his door, paus- 
ing a moment in the hall, and then came 
and knocked on Kennedy’s door. 

“He can’t stand it any longer,” said 
the latter to himself triumphantly. 
Aloud he cried, “Hello! Who’s there?” 

“Are you up, Kennedy?” he asked 
in a strange voice. 

“Yes,” was the rejoinder. “That you, 
Granger ?” 

“Yes. Can I come in for a few min- 
tutes ?” 


“Sure,” Kennedy answered, and un- 
locked the door. 

Granger came in slowly. His cavern- 
ous eyes swept Kennedy’s face. 

“Kennedy,” he muttered, “I can’t 
sleep. I’ve got the horrors. Let me 
sit with you a little while.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“To be sure,” Kennedy said heartily. 
“Take a chair here by the window.” 

He drew the only easy-chair in the 
room up by the open window where 
Granger could hear the rush of the 
water. He sank into it with a heavy 
sigh. 
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“Buck up, old man,” Kennedy said, 
offering his cigarette case. ‘Make your- 
self comfortable.” 

He accepted a cigarette and lit it, 
smoking in silence. 

“What’s wrong, Granger?” Kennedy 
asked. “I’ve noticed you were down 
in the mouth lately. Are you so dis- 
appointed that you didn’t get the Wake- 
held property?” 

“T don’t give a hang about the Wake- 
field property,” he moodily retorted. 
“In fact I’m glad you put it over on 
them. They are a pair of scoundrels, 
Kennedy. They wouldn't stop at ss 
He pulled himself up suddenly. “But 
tell me,” he continued after a pause, 
“what company are you representing?” 

“Did you come in here to pump me,” 
Kennedy questioned indifferently, “or 
because you were lonely?” 

“T think it was because I have some- 
thing on my mind,” he replied. “I'd 
like to talk to somebody that I can 
trust.” 

“You can trust me,” was the reply. 
“T have sized up the situation pretty 
well, Granger. You've been unfor- 
tunate. You’ve got tangled up with a 
pair of crooks. Now I know that is oil 
land they are after.” 

Granger started and regarded him 
fixedly. 

“How long have you known that?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no matter,” he casually an- 
swered. “I know. a lot of things, 
Granger. If you're in trouble with 
these men, the wisest thing you can do 
is to cut loose from them. Whatever 
you say to me will be in the strictest 
confidence.” 

Rising, Kennedy sauntered over to 
the window and stood looking out on 
the black night. 

“T love the sound of this running 
water,” he continued. “It has done so 
much for me, Granger, since I came 
here. I don’t know how I’m going to 
get along without it when I go away.” 
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“It’s had just the opposite effect on 
me, Kennedy,” he returned. “I hope I 
may live to forget it, and that awful 
night.” His voice sank almost to a 
whisper. 

“Yes,” Kennedy said, “that was a ter- 
rible night. But it’s over with. For- 
get it.” 

“T wish to God I could!” Granger ex- 
claimed, springing up from his chair 
and beginning to pace the room. Sud- 
denly he paused and turned his hollow, 
burning eyes on the detective. 

“Kennedy,” he said, “I’ve got to 
speak. I can’t go on.” 

“Fire away, old man,” Kennedy re- 
sponded. “Ikase your mind. You'll 
feel better.” 

“Tt’s about that night,’ Granger said 
in a low, tense voice. “I came upstairs 
quite early. The storm worried me. I 
kept thinking of that infernal dam above 
the village and that it might break. I 
heard Bisbee come up and go into his 
room and presently he was snoring his 
head off. 

“T knew you must be asleep. I would 
have given anything to have had some 
one to talk to. Wilson was closing up 
when I left the office. At last I couldn’t 
bear it any longer. I looked at my 
watch. It was ten minutes past twelve. 

“T happened to remember that Bisbee 
had a New York newspaper in his mail 
that morning and that I had seen it lying 
on the desk in the office. I thought I 
would steal down and get it and read 
myself sleepy. 

“So I put on my slippers and crept 
softly down the stairs. At the first 
landing I paused. 

“Mrs. Wilson was going through the 
lower hall toward the door opening on 
the veranda. I didn’t think anything 
of that, for, as you doubtless know, she 
was up and about at all hours—always 
the last one to go to bed. So I waited 
until she passed through the door, then 
ran on down into the office. 

“T saw the paper on the desk and 
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caught it up. The lightning made the 
room as bright as day, and I went to 
the door opening on the veranda, which 
had not been shut for the night, as Mrs. 
Wilson usually attended to that, and 
stood there waiting for the next flash 
to show me if I had the right paper. 
“T didn’t want their measly little 
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“Somebody—a man—jumped through 
the parlor window onto the veranda, and 
gave her a shove, pushing her into the 
water. Then she screamed. You re- 
member that scream, don’t you, Ken- 
nedy? JI crouched in the corner of the 
office, more dead than alive. Some one 
ran or rather rushed along the hall. I 


“Somebody—a man—jumped through the parlor window onto the veranda,’’ explained 
Granger, ‘“‘and gave her a shove, pushing her into the water.” 


village sheet, as that would have no 
meaning for me. 

“Mrs. Wilson was standing on the 
steps at the end of the veranda, looking 
up the gorge. I saw her distinctly, but 
by the next flare of lightning I saw 
something else, Kennedy.” He averted 
his gaze. 


heard a door close. 
stairs to my room.” 
There was an absolute silence for a 
second or two. Then Kennedy said: 
“You didn’t see the man’s face?” 
He hesitated for the fraction of a mo- 
ment, 
“No.” 


Then -I tore up- 
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In that instant Kennedy knew he was 
lying. He was keeping back something. 
However, the detective had no inten- 
tion of prodding him. His experience 
with criminals had been that in their 
first confession they rarely tell all. He 
knew that if he gave Granger time he 
would get the whole story. Therefore 
he assumed an incredulous air. 

“Are you sure, Granger,” he ques- 
tioned, “that you were awake? Do you 
ever walk in your sleep? Who would 
kill an inoffensive, little old lady like 
Mrs. Wilson? I honestly believe, old 
chap, that between the storm and your 
lonesomeness, you had a bad attack of 
nightmare.” 

Granger bent forward, but 
avoided Kennedy’s eyes. 

“Was it a nightmare,” he hoarsely 
asked, “that she was drowned? That 
she lies in that little graveyard to- 
night ?” 

“Oh, well, it might have been an ac- 
cident. She was standing there looking 
at the storm and the water. She might 
have got dizzy, lost her balance, fallen 
in and been swept away. Those things 
do happen.” 

“Yes,” he said, “accidents do happen. 
Possibly you are right, Kennedy. I 
have sometimes asked myself if I 
dreamed it. Anyway, I feel better for 
having talked to you. Good night.” 

He passed from the room without 
looking back. Kennedy made ready for 
bed, and as he turned out the light, he 
said to himself: 

“Tt was no accident and he knows 
who the murderer was. Next time he'll 
come across or my name is not Jack 
Kennedy.” 


still 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Two days later The Unearthly and 
his ark hove in sight. Bisbee, Granger 
and Kennedy were on the veranda, 
awaiting the call to dinner, as the an- 
cient vehicle rattled up. 
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From it emerged a clean-cut, well- 
built, fashionably dressed man of about 
thirty-six or seven. The genial host of 
the inn was at once on hand to welcome 
the new arrival and conducted him to 
the office where he signed the register. 

As soon as Wilson had taken the new 
guest to his room, Bisbee went over 
and scanned the register. 

“Frank Castle,” he reported, as he 
returned to the veranda, “from New 
York. Now who the deuce can he be? 
Another promoter, eh, Kennedy ?” 

He shot a glance pregnant with ill 
nature, but Kennedy did not reply, as 
the welcome sound of the dinner bell 
was heard just then, and they all went 
into the dining room. A few moments 
later Wilson showed in the stranger, 
and, bringing him over to Kennedy’s 
table, said ingratiatingly: 

“Mr. Kennedy, let me introduce Mr. 
Castle.” The men shook hands cordially 
as Wilson continued. “I think I'll give 
Mr. Castle a seat at your table, Mr. 
Kennedy. That is, if you have no ob- 
jections. It has the pleasantest outlook 
of any table in the room.” 

“T shall be very glad of Mr. Castle’s 
companionship,” he replied. 

Whereupon the newcomer sat down 
and they were soon engaged in an 
animated conversation on general topics. 
From his table Bisbee watched them like 
a hawk, but Granger was, as usual, 
moody and abstracted. 

After dinner they smoked on the 
veranda, Bisbee joining and attempting 
to glean some information regarding the 
business of the new guest. But Castle 
was a match for him, cleverly parrying 
every impertinent question. After a 
time Castle excused himself, saying that 
he had letters to write, and went up to 
his room. 

Kennedy took a stroll to the viliage, 
stopping to see Mary on the walk back. 

“What an old fool you are, Jack,” 
he said to himself as he walked up the 
rose-bordered path. “Here you are, in 
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love with a girl young enough to be 
your daughter, and such a girl! As 
sweet and pure as one of these flowers, 
while you—you’ve tried to play the 
game squarely, I know, but think what 
you’ve been up against. 

“Think of the crooks you’ve handled 
and the iniquity you've helped to -un- 
cover. Would it be right for you to 
bring this little wild rose into even in- 
direct association with that phase of 
life?” 

But here Mary came flying down the 
steps to meet him, her pretty golden- 
brown hair curling round her. sweet 
face, her lovely soul shining in her 
clear, blue eyes. He knew that Mary 
was beginning to care for him. It 
showed in the blushes that came and 
went, and in the gentle lingering touch 
of her little hand. This knowledge was 
very sweet to him, but he hesitated to 
ask her.to join her life with his. Mean- 
time they drifted. 


The sun had gone down behind the 
gorge before Kennedy returned to the 
inn. They had passed a delightful after- 
noon and Mary had pressed him into 
service in setting out some plants a 
neighbor had given her. She laughed 
gently at his bungling. 

“It is easy to see,” she quaintly ye- 
marked. “that you are no gardener. 
By the way”—as if a sudden thought 
had struck her—“you have never yet told 
me what you are?” 

“Suppose, Mary,” he returned, “that 
you do not ask me that. Some day I 
will tell you.” 

“Why, of course, I won’t ask you,” 
she responded. “After all, it is no affair 
of mine. I know you only as my best, 
my kindliest friend. That is enough for 
me.” 


At supper that night Kennedy casually 
asked Mr. Castle where Wilson had put 
him. 

“T am in the last room on the left- 
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hand side of the hall, going toward the 
wall of the gorge,” he replied. “I 
should be glad to have you drop in and 
see me.” 

“Thank you. I'll be glad to do so,” 
Kennedy answered. 

That evening Granger and Bisbee an- 
nounced they were going to the village, 
and set off about eight o’clock. Wilson 
was busy in the office making out bills, 
and so about nine o’clock Kennedy went 


‘up to his room, and, removing his shoes, 


went softly down the hall and tapped 
lightly on Castle’s door. 

It was instantly opened and he, stand- 
ing there in his shirt sleeves, seized 
Kennedy by the shoulders and literally 
yanked him in, hugging and thumping 
him like a long-lost brother. 

“Confound you for an old play 
actor,” he whispered. “I'll bet you 
could have made more money on the 
stage, than you have by being a detec- 
tive. I’ve nearly split my sides laughing 
since I’ve been here,” he went on. 
“You’ve been so darned polite and cere- 
monious to the new guest. 

“And now tell me all about it, Ken- 
nedy. When I got your wire I went 
straight to the chief and showed it to 
him. He ordered me to get a move on, 
‘For,’ he said, ‘if Jack wants you, there’s 
something worth while doing.’ Now, 
sit down here and tell me how come.” 

Whereupon, in hurried whispers, 
Kennedy outlined everything that had 
happened since he came to the inn. His 
side partner listened with the greatest 
interest. 

“Of course,” he said when Kennedy 
had finished, “some one of them killed 
her, and this guy, Granger, knows who 
it is. This girl Roxy is evidently in on 
it, too. Probably she intends to marry 
Wilson. The wife must have known 
something, and, taking it all in all, it 
was best to get her out of the way. 

“Let matters slide for a day or so, 
until I can look over the ground more 
thoroughly. Meantime, old sport,” he 
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clapped Kennedy on the shoulder, “we 
must meet as strangers. And now tell 
me, what do you think will be the price 
of coal this winter?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A day or so passed, and Castle and 
Kennedy gradually got acquainted on 
the irn veranda and at meals, to the 
extent that Kennedy dropped into his 
room quite often. Once or twice Roxy 
was caught hovering near their keyhole, 
but the little minx was always ready 
with_a plausible excuse for her prox- 
imity. 

Kennedy took Castle to call on Mary 
and also to the creek in the woods. 

“By George! old man,” he exclaimed, 
as he dipped his finger in the messy sub- 
stance, ‘“‘you’ve struck it. As soon as 
we've finished up the business in hand, 
you must get in touch with certain big 
oil men I know. They will undoubtedly 
lease the property and begin drilling.” 


One evening Kennedy sat late in 
Castle’s room, talking with him in whis- 
pers. They had not lighted the lamp, 
but sat close by the open window which 
gave almost directly on the rocky wail 
of the gorge. Bisbee had gone to bed 
early that night in a very sulky mood, 
and Kennedy had heard Granger in his 
room before he went down to Castle’s. 

He had met Roxy in the passage on 
the way to her chamber, and knew there 
was no one below stairs save Wilson, as 
the woman who came in to cook went 
home at night. He had taken the pre- 
caution to stuff the keyhole with ab- 
sorbent cotton and they felt quite secure 
from any spying. 

It was about ten thirty when they 
heard the rear door of the inn softly 
open and close. 

“Took,” said Frank in a low tone. 
Kennedy peered from the window and 
saw Wilson carrying a basket slip into 
a narrow path leading up the side of the 
gulf. 
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“Quick, Frank,” Kennedy said in an 
undertone, “we must follow him.” 

The night was warm and they had 
discarded their coats, and not stopping 
even for hats, they ran down the back 
stairway and out the rear door. In a 
moment or two they were stealthily fol- 
‘wing the trail which was almost im- 
penetrable, so dense was the thicket. 

At times they were obliged to bend al- 
most double to get through. They could 
hear Wilson, far ahead, moving up the 
path. The moon, providentially, came 
out from behind the clouds, and at one 
moment they saw him, the next he was 

one. 

“We'd better wait here,” Kennedy 
suggested to Castle, “until he returns. 
Then go on to that point and see what 
we can find.” 

There was an overhanging shelf of 
rock close by, well shielded by somber 
shrubs. Behind these they concealed 
themselves and waited breathlessly. In 
about ten minutes Frank whispered: 

“He's coming.” 

They could hear his footsteps far up 
the path and presently he passed, going 
on down toward the inn. They marked 
that he did not have the basket with him. 
As soon as his steps had died away and 
they felt assured that he had reached 
the house, they came out from their 
hiding place and went up on the trail. 

They came to a spot where two huge 
rocks, in ages past, had toppled together, 
forming a natural entrance. Going in, 
they crawled through a cold, clammy 
passage, and emerged into a small, rocky 
zhamber where a dim light burning in 
a lantern revealed a form groveling over 
a basket, clutching and tearing at food 
like a wild animal. 

At the sound of footsteps, this object 
leaped up and turned a face, ghastly 
green in the dim light. Its staring eyes 
and drooping jaw were appalling to look 
upon. Snarling- like a beast, it flung 
itself toward them, but Castle, with one 
swift blow of his automatic on the head 
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of this frightful creature, laid him in- 
sensible at their feet. 

Kennedy caught up the lantern and 
bending, they gazed at the fallen 
creature. He at once recognized the 
awful face and humped shoulders of 
the man he had seen that night on the 
highway. 

Lifting the lantern, he looked up and 
saw an aperture in the rocks through 
which he must have dropped into this 
subterranean chamber. Castle was 
standing, gazing down at the uncon- 
scious man. 

“What citizen of the lower regions is 
this?” he demanded. 

“That, Frank,” Kennedy replied, “is 
the man who murdered Mrs. Wilson.” 

“But, Jack, what motive?” asked 
Castle. “This creature looks to be half 
wild, an escaped lunatic, perhaps.” 

“He was hired by Wilson to do the 
job,” Kennedy tersely replied, “and 
Granger knows it. Now, Frank, are 
you game to stop here with this thing, 
while I go back to the house and fetch 
Granger here?” 

“Sure,” Castle answered nonchalantly. 
“Tf he comes to, Pll give him another 
little tap on the nut.” 

Kennedy crept through the slimy 
passageway, and, gaining the path, ran 
down to the inn. 

He did not enter by the rear door, but, 
keeping to the right, stole round the side 
of the inn. The lights were out in the 
office and the door locked, so he knew 
Wilson had gone to bed. He went cau- 
tiously to the other side of the house 
and stole under Granger’s window, 
which was wide open. 

Snatching up a handful of gravel he 
threw it up through the window into 
Granger’s room. He heard an exclama- 
tion, and presently Granger looked out. 

“What the devil ” he began, but 
Kennedy cut him short. 

“Granger,” he whispered, “come down 
at once. Don’t rouse any one. I must 
speak to you.” 
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“Ts that you, Kennedy?” he asked. 

“Yes. Hurry up.” 

“All right, wait till I get something 

on.” 
He went up on the veranda and stood 
waiting at the side of the door. In about 
five minutes he heard Granger coming 
softly down the stairs. Presently the 
key turned and he stepped out. In- 
stantly an automatic was at his head. 
The moon shone down on his- white, 
startled face. 

“Here,” he stammered, ‘what kind of 
a game is this, anyhow?” 

“Go down those steps and turn to the 
right,” Kennedy replied tensely. “Don’t 
speak—don’t utter a sound, or I will 
blow you as full of holes as a sieve.” 

He obeyed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In spite of Granger’s protests, Ken- 
nedy marched him round the side of the 
inn, up the narrow trail to the rocky 
entrance oi-the cave. Here he paused 
in abject terror. 

“What is it, Kennedy? 
you taking me?” he demanded. 
does it all mean?” 

“No harm will come to you, Gran- 
ger,” Kennedy answered. “You will 
soon understand. Go on.” 

They came into the cave, and Granger 
saw Castle guarding the unconscious 
man on the ground. At the unexpected 
sight Granger trembled so violently that 
Kennedy had to steady him by his arm. 

“Now, Granger,” he said, ‘come 
across. You know more than you told 
me the other night in my room, and the 
time has come for you to speak. Tell 
me at once, is this the man you saw push 
Mrs. Wilson into the stream that 
night ?” 

Granger was livid in the dim light 
of the lantern and the moisture stood 
thick on his brow. He swallowed des- 
perately once or twice, and then spoke. 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely. ‘There, 
thank God, it’s over. I’ve been in many 
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a crooked deal, but I can’t stand for 
murder.” 

“You were shielding some one the 
other night, weren’t you?” Kennedy 
persisted relentlessly. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“Who was it?” was the curt demand. 

“Wilson,” he muttered. 

“IT thought so,’ said Kennedy. 
“Come now, out with it. Tell us the 
rest of the story.” 

“After he had pushed her in,” Gran- 
ger spoke hurriedly, “he ran through 
the hall past the office door. I saw his 
awful face in a terrific flare of light- 
ning. I looked after him down the 
passageway. There came another flash 


of lightning, and I saw Wilson open- 


the back door of the inn and let this 
man out, 

“Their backs were toward me and I 
dashed up the stairs to my room. Mrs. 
Wilson knew too much of her husband’s 
crooked deals. Then, too, he wanted 
her out of the way so in time he could 
marry the girl.” 

“Tt was the girl who forged the name 
to the Wakefield note, was it not?” Ken- 
nedy asked. 

“Bisbee says so,” Granger replied. “T 
myself don’t know about that.” 

“Well, Granger,” said Kennedy 
briskly, “I’ll admit I feel sorry for you. 
I believe you were cut out to be a decent 
member of society, but you’re a long 
way from home. However, I’m going 
to do everything I can to help you out of 
an ugly situation. We’ve got to get 
this creature down to the inn and you 
must help us. It’s best to carry him 
there before he recovers consciousness.” 

It was a tug to get the man through 
the rocky passage and down the steep 
path, but it was finally accomplished. 
The front door of the inn was still ajar 
and going in they laid their burden on 
the office floor. 

After getting a light Castle went up 
to rouse Bisbee, who presently came 
down, his eyes popping from his head. 
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“What—what’s going on here?” he 
demanded. 

“You will soon know,” Kennedy re- 
turned. “Frank,” he added, “go down 
and knock on Wilson’s door and tell him 
a guest has arrived and wants a room 
for the night.” 

Incidentally Kennedy kept his auto- 
matic in sight for Bisbee’s benefit. But 
he saw at once that the big bully was 
thoroughly cowed. He would have no 
trouble with him. 

In another five minutes Wilson ap- 
peared, wrapped in a bath robe which 
he had hurriedly donned. Never would 
any of that group forget his face as 
he saw the man on the floor. He stared 
wildly at them. 

“What’s the meaning of this row?” 
he began in a belligerent manner, but 
was quickly interrupted. 

“Come now, none of that,’ Kennedy 
said roughly. “We know all about it. 
You haven’t fooled me, Wilson, from 
the day you drugged my coffee till to- 
night, when I followed you as you car- 
ried food to the man you procured to 
kill your poor wife.” 

Wilson sprang threateningly toward 
him. 

“How dare you!” he snarled. 

“Oh, I dare,” Kennedy answered in- 
differently. “Frank, phone the ex- 
change and tell them to send every one 
in the village here at once, including the 
constable.” 

“What authority have you to act so 
outrageously in my house?” shouted 
Wilson. 

He was terribly frightened, but was 
trying to bluff to the end. 

“You and your pal here, a couple of 
promoters, what right have you to act 
this way?” 

“Promoters?” Kennedy repeated 
calmly, “We’re not promoters. I am 
a detective from New York City.” 

“Detective!” gasped Wilson, stagger- 
ing to a chair in which he sat down 
heavily. 
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“Yes, and Mr. Castle is my side 
partner, for whom I wired a few days 
ago. Here is proof of my identity.” 
He casually threw back his ccat as he 
spoke, showing a badge. 

In twenty minutes the office was full 
of villagers. The prisoners were turned 
over to the fussy, important little con- 
stable, who marched them away to the 
lock-up. Roxy, hysterically screaming 
and moaning, was permitted to remain 
under guard in her room till the next 
day. 

A search of the cave showed loot 
which the man who Kennedy had taken 
for the apparition of the n.urdered 
peddler had brought there. Silverware, 
merchandise of all kinds, and many 
household utensils. There had been 
numerous thefts in the section and 
doubtless it had been some of these 
stolen goods which the man was carry- 
ing on his shoulders the night Kennedy 
first saw him. 

Roxy had been sent out in the storm 
on the night of the flood to tell the man 
to be ready for his fiendish work. He 
was brought in and concealed in the par- 
lor, waiting there until Mrs. Wilson 
came out to close up for the night. 

The oil men had been on an nce. 
tion of the Wakefield property and the 
papers for the lease duly drawn and 
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signed. It was time for Kennedy to re- 
turn to New York. He went to see 
Mary to arrange the details of their 
business deal. 

“I am now ready, Mary,” he said, “to 
turn back your property to you.” 

Her eyes widened with surprise as 
she answered. 

“But you said one day,” she faltered, 
“that—you might make—a summer 
home—of this place.” 

“Ah, Mary, I was only joking,” he 
said. “This is your home. I have never 
for a moment considered it mine.” 

She was standing before him, her 
long lashes sweeping her flushed cheeks. 
Suddenly she lifted them and he saw 
the violet eyes swimming in tears. 

“Why not—our home?” she whis- 
pered. 

For an instant his heart, seasoned 
though it was, stood still, then, taking 
her hands in his, he said earnestiy: 

“Mary, I am nearly old enough to be 
your father—a rough, brusque man, 
whose life has fallen in hard places. I’m 
not fit to be your husband g 

“Hush,” she said, putting one hand 
over his lips. “I won’t—hear such talk. 


You shall not abuse the man I love.” 

And as she held her sweet face up to 
his he realized that for all time to come, 
wherever Mary should be, there would 
be his home. 


THE STORY SO FAR 

Mrs. Sloane has arranged to have a Mrs. 
Cunningham coach Henrietta, her unwelcome 
daughter-in-law, so that she may acquire more 
polish and culture. This is resented by Hen- 
rietta. Henrietta discovers that Jimmie Car- 
ruthers—a friend of her husband’s, is some one 
whom she has met at a theater party. She tells 
Archie he is not all that he should be, but 
Archie is loyal. Carruthers has the approval 
of Mrs. Sloane, because of his friendship 
with Honore. All are invited out to Stony- 
brook, the country home of the Sloanes’. Ha- 
tred and jealousy cause Honore and Henri- 
etta to be at strife most of the time. At the 
end of a week, Henrietta feels that she has 
made very little progress in winning the affec- 
tion of John’s haughty mother. John tells 
her that he loves her, and that if she is not 
happy at Stonybrook, they will leave. 


CHAPTER VII—(Continued.) 


HENRIETTA sat up with sudden 
energy. 

“And run away? And admit I’ve 
failed? Never! Mrs. Cunningham 
would never forgive me, and I should 
never forgive myself. No, Billsey, I’m 
going to stay, either till they’re all at 
my feet—which,” she added with a little 
grimace, “seems to be the last place any 
of them’l! be—or mother turns me out.” 


I believe she’s 
I don’t 


“She'll never do that. 
really fond of you in her heart. 
see ‘how she could help it.” 

“Don’t you?” Henrietta winked away 
a tear. “Perhaps it’s a good thing they 
don’t all see me with your eyes,” she 
added. Then she jumped up from his 
knee. “There’s Archie! I want to 
speak to him. Archie!” she called to 
him in her clear, ringing voice as she 
ran down the steps leading from the 
drawing-room to the garden, and across 
the lawn. 

Archie stopped and looked round. 
There was no smile on his cheery face 
to-day, and his mouth was drawn into a 
hard line. 

Henrietta stopped short, with a feel!- 
ing of dismay, then she gave a little 
run toward him, catching his arm. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” she asked 
him in swift concern. 


Archie dragged his arm away. His 
usually smiling face was dark and 
scowling. 


“Oh, nothing!” he said curtly. “What 
could be the matter? Do leave me 
alone! You imagine such silly things, 
Henrietta.” 
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She looked at him with hurt eyes. 

“I thought we were friends,” she said 
after a moment; and then, as he did 
not reply, she shrugged her shoulders 
and turned away. ‘Oh, well, if I’m 
only a nuisance, I’m sorry, and there’s 
no more to be said.” 

He let her go a few steps, then fol- 
lowed quickly. 

“Here, Henrietta! Come back! I’m 
sorry! But—-oh, well’—he ruffled his 
usually immaculate hair with agitated 
fingers—‘I’m in the very dickens of a 
mess!” he said hopelessly. 

Henrietta’s eyes were swiftly under- 
standing. 

“Horses?” she demanded. 

He nodded. 
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“And Jimmie Carruthers, too, of 
course?” she added curtly. 

Archie frowned. ‘“You’re too hard 
on Jimmie,” he complained. “He’s been 
a good friend to me, and you don’t 
understand him. Of course the beastly 
horses can’t always win. Every one 
knows that, and the luck is bound to 
turn in the end, but just lately it’s—well, 
it’s been awful, Henrietta!” 

“It always will be as long as you mix 
up with him!” she answered positively. 
“You can say what you like about me 
not understanding him, and all that sort 
of rubbish, but the trouble is that I 
understand him entirely too well, and 
he knows it. He makes his living out 
of silly fools like you!” 


**Archie!”? Henrietta called to him in her clear, ringing voice as she ran down the 
steps leading from the drawing-room to the garden. 
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There was no smile on Archie’s cheery face to-day, and his mouth was drawn into 


a hard line. 


Archie flushed. 

“Oh, I say!” he expostulated offend- 
edly. 

“So he does!” Henrietta declared. 
“Sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings, old 
dear, but you are a mighty foolish per- 
son if you believe in him, and that’s a 
fact! I can’t imagine what your 
mother would have said if I’d intro- 
duced him to this happy little home in- 
stead of you! I suppose she’d have 
seen him in his true colors then—highly 
reflected by—well, the luster of brown 
sugar—eh? But as he’s your friend, 
the friend of a Sloane must be O. K., 
of course!” she added dryly. 

“Anyway, it’s not Jimmie’s fault this 
time,” Archie declared loyally. “I’ve 
had some fine wins through his tips, and 


Henrietta stopped short, with a feeling of dismay. 


he’s just as sick about things now as I 
am.” 
Henrietta giggled. 

“T dare say he is. 
if he’ll get his money.” 

Archie eyed her frowningly. 

“Why don’t you like him?” he asked 
almost sulkily. “He’s never done you 
any harm, has he?” 

“Because he’s never had the chance,” 
Henrietta declared. ‘“That’s the only 
reason. I don’t like him, for lots of 
reasons. I hate the way he shakes hands, 
for one thing! It’s a fishy shake with a 
coddy hand! Ugh! Archie, you re- 
member in the future, never trust a man 
who shakes hands like that.” 

Archie said, ‘Oh, rot!” 
looked faintly uncomfortable. 


He’s wondering 


But he 
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“There’s nothing fishy about old Car- 
ruthers,” he added, but with less con- 
fidence than he had hitherto shown. 

Henrietta sniffed inelegantly. 

“Oh, isn’t there?” she said airily. 
“Well, anyway, he’s a big bluff, and 
that’s all there is to it! He'll never 
do anybody any good, I can tell you 
that! If your mother only knew!” 

Archie looked at her quizzically. 

“Well, does she need to know?” he 
asked, 

“No!” said Henrietta. “I’m only try- 
ing to help you. I’m trying to do a 
lot of things,” she continued, “and you'll 
never know, any of you, what a struggle 
I’ve had since I came here to try and 
behave. Gee! Sometimes I’d like to be 
my old, free self! This thing of being 
so careful of what you say all the time 
gets on a person’s nerves!” 

“Yes,” said Archie meditatively, “it 
must be terribly hard, and I can appre- 
ciate how you feel about it all. But 
Tl have to hand: it to you, Henrietta, 
you stand things better than the rest 
of the family.” 

“That’s true enough,” she admitted. 
“T’ve had to stand a terrible lot lately. 
You know, with Honore ” She 
made a little grimace. 

Archie ran a nervous finger round the 
inside of his collar. 

“You know,’ he said rather con- 
strainedly, “I can’t help feeling a bit 
sorry for Honore.” 

“Sorry! What on earth for?” She 
slipped her hand through his arm again 
and they walked on across the lawn. 

“For one thing,” Archie explained 
frankly, “all her plans go wrong, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“You mean because I snatched Billsey 
away from her?” 

“Not only that; she has such beastly 
bad luck racing, too. Worse than mine, 
even!” 

“Serves her right!” Henrietta said 
bluntly. “She doesn’t do it out of char- 
ity. She'd fleece other people right 
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enough if she got the chance. If she 
hasn’t found out yet that racing’s a 
dub’s game, she ought to by this time. 
It isn’t because she isn’t old enough,” 
she added with a vicious little smile. 

“I know.” Archie glanced down at 
her anxiously. “I say, you know,” he 
said, after a moment, with a trace of 
embarrassment, “it would help me a‘lot 
if only you'd be a bit decent to Jimmie, 
Henrietta.” He paused. ‘You see, I 
—er. ” he stumbled on. 

“You needn’t trouble to explain,” 
Henrietta said bluntly. “I know a good 
deal more than you think I do, my boy. 
Well, out with it! How much do you 
owe him?” 

Archie dragged his arm away. 

“T haven’t said that I owe him any- 
thing,” he protested. “You do jump 
to conclusions so!” 

“And jump the right way!” Hen- 
tietta declared emphatically. “Well, go 
on; let’s hear. How much?” 

Archie sighed. He really looked very 
worried. 

“Well,” he admitted at last, “I—er— 
it’s Here,” he demanded with sud- 
den suspicion, “what do you want to 
know for?” 

Henrietta screwed up her face. 

“So that I can run straight away and 
tell your mother, of course!” she said 
with sarcasm. 

But Archie did not smile. 


“You might stop fooling!” he 
pleaded. “It’s deadly serious, I can tell 
you. Henrietta, I—I’m in the dickens 


of a hole!” 

“My good boy, don’t I know that?” 
she demanded. “I am trying to help 
you,” she said hopelessly, “and aren’t 
you trying to prevent me for all you’re 
worth? Come on, old thing, own up! 
How much is it?” 

Archie looked away from her candid 
eyes, the color deepening in his face. 

“He squared up three hundred for 
me that I dropped at the last race last 
year,” he admitted reluctantly. 
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“That’s not all, of course?” 

“No. I—er—there was another two 
hundred this spring.” 

“That makes five hundred,” Henrietta 
said, ticking the amounts off on her 
fingers. “Any more? We may as well 
make a clean sweep of it now we're on 
the job.” 

Archie sighed. 

“T went under again on the sixth race 
last week, too. That was the most 
astounding bad luck. I went all out on 
a forty-to-one. Jimmie put me onto it.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Henrietta with 
biting sarcasm. ‘“He’s a little dear, he 
is! I know him!” She looked up into 
Archie’s doleful face. “If he told you 
it was a sttre winner, he meant it was a 
sure winner to lose,” she said emphat- 
ically. “Well, what’s the whole amount 
—roughly ?” 

“J—I suppose over a thousand!” 

Henrietta whistled. 

“My word!” she said, aghast. 

Archie tried to explain. 

“T didn’t think it was as much; I 
didn’t, honestly. You see, Jimmie didn’t 
exactly lend me the money himself. He 
had to get it from some other chap, 
and, of course, there is interest to be 
paid.” 

“Fifty per cent, at least, then,” Hen- 
rietta said shrewdly. “I told you Car- 
ruthers had fishy hands!” 

“You won’t tell John, will you?” 
Archie pleaded. 

“That’s just what I was going to 
suggest,” Henrietta admitted. ‘“He’s 
your brother, and he’s got plenty of 
money. He’ll help you out, I am sure.” 

Archie hung his thead. 

“To tell the truth, I’ve bitten his ear 
more than once before,” he admitted 
slowly. 

. “And promised it should never hap- 
pen again, I suppose—eh?” Henrietta 
asked. 

He nodded. 

“Something like it; yes. You see, 
John’s so horribly straight—you know 
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what I mean; and I don’t want him to 
feel that he’s got a silly rotter for a 
brother.” 

“He'd never feel that,” Henrietta said 
quickly. Then she was silent for a mo- 
ment, her eyes fixed on the soft grass 
at her feet. “Look here, Archie,” she 
said suddenly, “if I get you out of this 
mess will y::u promise me, solemn word 
of honor, never to borrow money off 
that swindler again? Honest Injun?” 

Archie looked troubled. 

“Say, you’re not fair to Jimmie,” he 


objected. “You're not, really!’ 
“Huh! He’s too clever for you, by 
half, and that’s the trouble. Well, 


there’s my offer, take it or leave it! 
Promise, or. ds 

“Jimmie has been a good pal to me. 
It seems like going back on him.” 

“Going back on him be——” Hen- 
rietta answered angrily, then she caught 
the last word between her red lips 
laughingly. “There you are! You'll 
make me swear even more than Honore 
does! Jimmie has never been a good 
pal to you! He hasn’t left you with a 
red cent! Anyway, his so-called friend- 
ship is a luxury you can’t afford, and 
you know it. Well, will you promise?” 

Archie hesitated, then suddenly he 
held out his hand. 

“You're a brick, Henrietta! 
ise.” 

She laid her hand in his. 

“Done! That's a bargain, then. 
Don’t you worry any more. I'll work 
it!” She danced away from him across 
the sunlit garden and back to the draw- 
ing-room where she had left her hus- 
band. 

“Billsey: ” she began eagerly, then 
stopped, for the room was empty. 

Henrietta went out into the hall and 
met Mrs. Cunningham coming down- 
stairs. 

“Have you seen Bill—John?” Hen- 
rietta asked. “I want him very particu- 
larly, and ie 

“T saw him in the garden a few min- 


I prom- 
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utes ago,” Mrs. Cunningham answered. 
She looked at Henrietta with affection- 
ate eyes. ‘‘Well, and how are you get- 
ting along?” she asked kindly. 

Henrietta sighed. 

“T’ve had a bad day to-day,” she ad- 
mitted. “I’ve been terribly upset with 
Archie, but there was some real reason, 
really there was!” 

Mrs. Cunningham smiled; she had 
grown very fond of Henrietta. 

“It’s bound to happen sometimes,” she 
said cheerfully. “But I am sure you 
have deserved ever so many good marks 
since you came to Stonybrook.” 

“Do you really think so?’ Henrietta 
asked despondently. “I wonder what 
Mrs. Sloane would say if she heard 
that?” 

“She would agree with me, I am 
_ sure,” Mrs, Cunningham insisted quietly. 
“T am sure that Mrs. Sloane is very 
pleased with you.” 

“If she is,’ Henrietta said whimsi- 
cally, “she doesn’t exactly seem anxious 
to tell me, does she? She doesn’t exactly 
throw bouquets about, I mean.” She 
turned away and went out into the gar- 
den again. She was full of eagerness 
and anxiety to help Archie, and, also, 
she was not displeased at the idea of 
being able to checkmate Carruthers. She 
searched the garden for John, and was 
just giving it up as a bad job when she 
heard his voice. 

So he was not alone! A faint feel- 
ing of jealousy touched her heart. If 
he was with Honore 

She turned in the direction from 
which his voice seemed to come, and 
found herself near the rose garden, 
which was divided from the lawns and 
flower gardens by a high hedge. There 
she stopped, the color rising a little in 
her face as she heard Honore’s affected 
laugh, followed by her voice. 

“So I’ve found you at last, have I? 
You’re such an elusive person these 
days, John! So different to what it 
used to be, isn’t itr” 
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John Sloane laughed, too, with faint 
discomfort as he answered: 

“T didn’t know you wanted to see me, 
Honore, or I should have been only too 


delighted. es 

Honore interrupted with faint 
mockery. 

“Oh, of course. I know! But it 
wasn’t for anything serious. I only 


wanted to thank you for that check.” 

Henrietta caught her breath. She 
had not meant to listen, she had meant 
to go forward boldly and interrupt them. 
but now something seemed to root her 
feet to the ground, and Honore went 
on: 
“My luck’s been simply ghastly 
lately. I don’t know what I should have 
done if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Henrietta could hear the nervousness 
in her husband’s voice as he answered 
constrainedly. 

“Oh, that’s all right! JI am glad I 
was able to help you. I’m sorry you’ve 
had such rotten luck.” 

They evidently walked on, for their 
voices grew farther away and less dis- 
tinct, and Henrietta sank down on the 
grassy bank at the end of the lawn, 
her hands clasped round her knees. 

John had been giving Honore money! 
Although she was not really actively 
jealous, she hated Honore so intensely 
that she could not bear to feel there 
was any confidence between her and 
John. 

How much had he given her? A con- 
siderable sum, she was sure. She knew 
lfonore sufficiently well to realize that 
a small amount would be of no use. 

She sat there for a long time, her 
cheeks burning, her mind in a turmoil. 

Why had not John told her? What 
right had he to lend money to another 
woman? Or had it been a gift? 

Presently she went slowly back to 
the house. A shadow seemed to have 
fallen on her spirits, and for the first 
time she realized that she had never 
really been happy since she came to 
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Henrietta caught her breath. She had 

not meant to listen. She had meant 

to go boldly and interrupt them, but 

now something seemed to root her 
feet to the ground. 


Stonybrook. She had done her best, 
and in some ways she had had a good 
time. She longed with all her heart to 
be alone with her husband; to be away 
from the strain of trying not to shock 
his family; to be free once more to be 
her own natural self. Henrietta could 
not tolerate anything artificial. The 
formality of Stonybrook cramped her, 
and made her‘feel that she could not 
breathe. There was a hard look in her 
pretty eyes as she went into the draw- 
ing-room and found Mr, and Mrs. 
Sloane there. 

Mrs, Sloane 
faintly. 

“Well, Henrietta, what have you been 
doing with yourself? Have you been 
for a walk?” 

Henrietta shook her head. 

“No; it was such a rotten—I mean, 
such an unpleasant afternoon, I stayed 
in the garden. I’ve been messing about.” 
She looked over at ‘Mr. Sloane. She 
was genuinely fond of him, and knew 
that he was of her. 

“Where have you been hiding?” she 
asked eagerly. She sat down on the 


looked up, smiling 


couch beside him. “I looked for you 
everywhere; but as I couldn't find you 
I had to put up with John and Archie.” 

The old man chuckled. 

“Another of life’s golden opportun- 
ities missed!” he said. “But seeing that 
I was not to blame, perhaps you will 
give me another chance—eh, my dear?” 

Henrietta laughed. 

“We'll see,” she promised. “Though 
I’m not so sure that it’s good for you 
at your time of life to be made so much 
fuss of. I believe if you had a chance, 
you gay old bird you, you’d——” She 
broke off with a gasp of dismay as she 
met the stern eyes of her mother-in-law. 

There was an eloquent silence, then 
Henrietta asked blankly : 

“What’s the matter? I haven’t said 
anything wrong, have I?” 

“No, you have not,” Mrs. Sloane an- 
swered coldly. “But you must learn 
that it is not respectful to speak to your 
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father-in-law in that way, Henrietta! 
It’s so—so derogatory. If any of our 
friends had heard you, I don’t know 
what they would have thought!” 

Mr. Sloane laughed. 

“Oh, come, my dear!” he protested. 
“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings, you know——” 

“Probably,” Mrs. Sloane answered 


icily. “But that seems to me to be 
beside the point! Ah, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham.” 


“Her voice is quite different when 
she speaks to me, and when she speaks 
to any one else,” Henrietta thought in 
despair. She rose to give her chair to 
Mrs, Cunningham. 

“T’ve done it again!” she told her, 
sighing. “Why weren’t you here? I 
used some awful slang words. I know 
it’s a fiendishly bad habit, but us 

“Unfortunate habit, dear,” Mrs. 
Cunningham interrupted gently. 

“Oh, rot!” said Henrietta vehemently. 

Mr. Sloane chuckled again, and Hen- 
rietta flushed scarlet as she looked at 
Mrs. Sloane. 

“T’m sorry!” she pleaded. “It slipped 
out. I didn’t mean it!” 

Mrs, Sloane made no answer, but con- 
sulted the diamond-studded watch on 
her wrist. 

“Why haven’t they brought tea, I 
wonder ?” she said vexedly. “I do like 
- people to be punctual!” 

“We used to get awful call-downs at 
the theater if we were even a minute 
late for rehearsals,” Henrietta said. 
She kept watching the door and win- 
dow for Honore and John. “You ought 
to have heard old Mac swear at the 
girls!” she added. 

“Not at you! He never dared, I’m 
sure!” Mr. Sloane objected. 

“T wasn’t often late,” Henrietta ad- 
mitted. “And as a rule every one was 
awfully good to me at the theater. I 
always got on all right, and the other 
girls used to say I was a nailer at get- 
ting my own way. I was the only one 
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who could manage the doorkeeper. He 
was an old brute and no mistake!” 

‘Mrs. Sloane moved restlessly, but 
Henrietta was too wrapped up in her 
memories of the past to notice, and she 
went on eagerly: 

“There was one of the chaps in the 
orchestra, too. He was a bit off! He 
kept falling in love with all the chorus, 
first one and then another. Sometimes 
he hadn’t quite finished with one before 
he took on the next, and that meant 
quarrels. The girls all got so jealous!” 
She laughed. “He was very good look- 
ing. He had beautiful, curly hair. But 
I cured him! He got it in the neck, I 
promise you, when my turn came!” 

Mrs, ‘Sloane gave a long-suffering 
sigh, and her husband turned away to 
hide a smile. Mrs. Cunningham looked 
at Henrietta, 

“You mean that you gave him his 
congé,” she said gently. 

“Do I? Perhaps I do. Anyway, I 
know I gave him the air, and the funny 
part of it is that he’s getting quite a 
famous man now. He composed that 
topping song Ninon de Vaux is singing 
—it’s all over New York, you know 
that one I mean. It goes like this.” 
She jumped up and began to sing in 
her sweet, unspoiled voice. 

The words were set to a very catchy 
tune, and Mr. Sloane had begun to beat 
time delightedly when the door opened 
and Honore and John came in together. 

Henrietta stopped dead, breaking off 
on a little high note at the end of the 
verse, and the eagerness of her eyes 
faded as she looked at Honore. 

So she had been with John all this 
time! 

Honore had paused affectedly in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, Iam sorry! Are we just inter- 
rupting a free entertainment ?” she asked. 

Henrietta walked back to her chair 
without answering. All the brightness 
and animation had faded from her face, 
and her eyes were hard. 
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There was an uncomfortable silence, 
which Mrs, Cunningham broke with her 
soft, pleasant voice: 

“Ah, here comes tea! 
are all longing for it.” 

Honore moved toward the table. 

“Tl pour for you, shall I, Mrs. 
Sloane?” 

Henrietta started up. 
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fore you were ever thought of,” she 
said calmly. “Let me see—who takes 
sugar ?” 

Mrs. Sloane was watching the little 
scene with weary resignation. 

“Tell her she’s got to get up,” Hen- 
rietta demanded. She was doing her 
best to control her rising anger. “Mrs. 
Sloane, I’m your daughter-in-law!” 
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“I poured for Aunt Emily years before you were ever thought of,’’ Honore said calmly. 
“Let me see—who takes sugar ?” 


“T’m going to pour, am I not, Mrs. 
Sloane? I do know how. You said 
the other day that I poured ever so 
nicely.” Her face was flushed, and her 
eves defiant. 

Honore ignored her; she drew a chair 
up to the table and sat down languidly. 

“T poured for Aunt Emily years be- 


Mrs. Sloane sighed. 

“My dear Henrietta, why will you be 
so childish?” she said plaintively. “As 
if it matters in the very least who e 
She stopped as Henrietta shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, very well, if that’s what you 
think!" She went back to her chair, 
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her hands twitching nervously, her eyes 
fiery. 

There was a little silence, then sud- 
denly she started up again. 

“T won't have John kept waiting for 
his tea!’ she said rather irritably. 
“Don’t you ever do anything more 
quickly than that, Honore? Why don’t 
you hurry up, when we're all dying of 
thirst, instead of sitting there smiling?” 
She stopped, breathing hard. 

John interposed quickly. 

“JT don’t want any tea, Henrietta.” 

Honore looked from John to his wife, 
a little amused smile on her reddened 
lips. 

“Dear, dear me!” she said affectedly. 
“What an absurd fuss!” She rose. 
“Henrietta, do take my place! If I'd 
thought for one moment I was going to 
cause such consternation Z 

Henrietta turned her back on her. 

“You can stay where you are now!” 
she said sharply. She looked round the 
room, then walked over to Mrs. Sloane 
and sat down beside her defiantly. 

“T don’t see the use of marrying any 
one’s son, if I can’t be a daughter to 
them!” she said with breathless naiveté. 

Mrs. Sloane laid a restraining hand 
on hers. 

“Tt is a great thing to learn to give 
in te other people gracefully, Henrietta,” 
she said. 

Henrietta ran her fingers through her 
hair and bit her lips to keep back the 
angry words that rose. She was grate- 
ful when the door opened to admit 
Archie and Carruthers, Archie shot a 
swift look at Henrietta. 

“Any tea left?” he asked. He helped 
himself to a large slice of cake. 

“All the tea is left,’ Honore said 
cynically. “Nobody seems to want any 
to-day.” 

There was a little silence. Archie 
looked round at his family with a broad 
grin on his checry face. 

“You're a nice amusing crowd!” he 
said facetiously. ‘What's the matter? 
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Has Honore been telling you a naughty 
story?” 

Henrietta broke into fits of laughter. 

“T wish she had!” she said eagerly. 
“Does she know any? I would never 
have believed it of her!” 

She did not believe it now, but she 
was longing to pay Honore back for 
the last ten minutes. 

Honore flushed angrily. 

“Tf that’s an attempt to be funny, 
Archie,” she said, “it’s a very poor at- 
tempt!” 

“It’s as good as anything I’ve ever 
heard you say,” Archie retorted. 

Mrs. Sloane interposed helplessly. 

“Archie dear!” 

Honore laughed. 

“Never mind, Aunt Emily. I love 
his attempts at repartee; they’re so very 
clumsy. Henrietta, you don’t look as if 
you’re enjoying yourself!” 

Henrietta’s eyes flashed ominously. 

“I’m not a dumb-bell!” she said 
sharply. 

Honore raised her brows. 

“You're so very frank,” she said. 
“And I always adore frankness.” 

Henrietta clasped her hands in her lap 
to hide their trembling. 

“Why can’t you be frank, too, then?” 
she demanded. “You know you loathe 
and detest me, so why don’t you admit 
it straight out instead of behaving like 
a treacherous cat, purring one minute, 
and scratching the next!” 

‘Her voice had risen excitedly, and 
John Sloane frowned and walked over 
to the window. 

Archie looked after his brother and 
chuckled. 

“You're being most abominably rude, 
Henrietta,” Mrs. Sloane said in her 
coldest voice. 

Honore rose from the tea table. She 
took a flower from a vase on the table 
and held it to her lips. 

“Dear Mrs. Sloane, why worry?” she 
said softly. “On ne saurati faire d’une 
buse un spervier, you know.” 
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Henrietta started up, her cheeks 
scarlet. 

“What do you mean by that? I sup- 
pose you're talking in French because 
you know I can’t understand it, and you 
don’t dare say it in English!” She 
looked across at her husband. “What 
did it mean?’ she demanded. John held 
out his hand, 

“Never mind, dear. 
garden.” 

But Henrietta stood her ground. She 
was past caring for anything now! She 
was swept away on the tide of her bitter 
anger and jealousy. 

“What did it mean?” she demanded. 
She appealed to Mr. Sloane, who, poor 
man, was making discreetly for the 
door. 

It was Honore who answered. 

“Tl tell you, if you’re so very anxious 
for enlightenment,” she said with de- 
testable intonation. “It means, ‘You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear!” 

There was a terrible silence. John 
came quickly forward, his usually quiet 
face was furious. 

“Honore, how dare you say such a 
thing to my wife?” he demanded. 
“Upon my soul, it’s—it’s too abomi- 
nable!” 

Jimmie Carruthers, who had been 
standing awkwardly by, broke the 
silence. 

“Mr. Sloane, what do you say to a 
hundred up?” 

Poor Mr. Sloane turned eagerly. 

“Delighted, I'm sure! Only too de- 
lighted! ‘Come and mark for us, 
Archie!” 

Archie cast a regretful look at the 
tea table. ; 

“Oh, all right!” he said. He fol- 
lowed them reluctantly, a large slice of 
cake in either hand. 

Henrietta stood in the center of the 
room, her eyes bright and defiant, her 
hands clenched. John went over to her 
and put his arm round her. 


Come out in the 
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“Henrietta dearest!” But she flung 
him off. 


“Oh, leave me alone!” she said irri- 
’ 


tably. “You take her part! I know 
you do! I wish I’d never come to this 
house! I hate it! I wish I’d never 
come !” 


Sobs were struggling in her throat. 
Mrs. Sloane put down her teacup and 
rose. She left the room without a back- 
ward glance, and Honore followed. 

Mrs, Cunningham had gone into the 
garden. For the first time she sym- 
pathized entirely with Henrietta, and 
the girl’s own words found an echo in 
her heart. “I hate Honore! I hate 
her !” 

John waited till they had all gone, 
then he went to Henrietta again. 

“My dear little girl ws 

She turned on him like a fury. 

“Leave me alone! I hate you, too! 
You’re one of them ” And then, 
as she saw the hurt look that flashed 
into his eyes, she broke out sobbingly, 
“Billsey darling! I didn’t mean it! I 
don’t know what I’m saying. I didn’t 
mean it! Really, really!” 

He took her in his arms. 

“T know; it’s all right. I understand. 
You’re perfectly right about Honore. _ 
I could have wrung her neck!” 

Henrietta looked up, the tears were 
streaming down her face, and her eyes 
piteous. 

“You could have wrung her neck!” 
she repeatedly incredulously. 

“With the greatest pleasure in life!” 
John said grimly. 

There was a little silence, then Hen- 
rietta said in an odd voice: 

“Then why—why do you let her treat 
you so? Why—why do you lend her 
money?” 

“Lend her money?” 
from her and he flushed. 
you mean, Henrietta?” 

She answered him with a hysterical 
note in her voice. 

“T was looking for you in the gar- 
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den, and I heard you talking to her, 
and I heard her thank you for a check 
you had given her. Oh, I wasn’t trying 
to listen!” she broke out passionately, 
as his face darkened. “I don’t mind 
what you do, as long as you don’t keep 
it a secret from me. Why can’t I know 
about it?” She waited a moment, then 
she asked piteously: “Billsey, why did 
you lend her money?” 

“T can’t tell you, Henrietta.” 

She drew back. 

“You can’t tell me?” 

“No! I’m sorry, but I can’t—unless I 
have Honore’s permission.” 

The blood rioted to her face, her eycs 
looked stony. 

“Honore’s permission! 
—something ?” she said. 

John smiled constrainedly. 

“Henrietta, you know I haven’t really 
any secrets from you.” 

“No secrets from me?” She raised 
her voice. ‘What do you call this, then, 
if it isn’t a secret?” 

“It’s nothing, on my word of honor! 
I only promised Honore——” 

She caught the words up. 

“You promised Honore! Very well, 
then, I’m going to have a secret I can’t 
tell you,” she said heatedly. “I’m go- 
ing to have a secret which I can’t teil 
you without a man’s permission. What’s 
sauce for the goose ie 

John laughed. 

“You silly child. 
agreed, then?” 

But she would not fall in with his 
mood. She was desperately unhappy 
and her heart was sore with jealousy. 
John had once been fond of Honore. 
What if he was fond of her still? For 
the moment she distrusted him abso- 
lutely. 

She stood looking at him, twisting her 
slender hands nervously, then she asked 
abruptly : 

“How much did you lend her? I sup- 
pose I can know that?” : 

“T lent her eight hundred and fifty.” 


To tell—me 
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Henrietta laughed. 

“Honore’s a good friend and she man- 
aged to get eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars out of you?” she said. “Well, I’m 
your wife, and I want a thousand!” 
She caught her breath at her own temer- 
ity, but she repeated the words with de- 
fiance: “Do you hear? I want a thou- 
sand!” 

“My good child, what on earth for?” 

She tossed her head. 

“That’s my business! But I must 
have it, and at once, please.” 

“But, darling 2s 

She stamped her foot. 

“Don’t call me darling! 
the mood for it, I can tell you. 
give me a check, John.” 

“But my dearest, what for?” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“T can’t tell you—at least, not un- 
less I get a man’s permission.” 

John looked steadily at her for a mo- 
ment, then he laid his hands on her 
shoulders. 

“Darling, be sensible. Of course you 
don't really want such an enormous sum. 
If you = 

She drew away from him. 

“Of course I do; it’s very urgent. 
I must have it!” Her eyes scanned his 
face. “You’re not going to refuse?” 
she asked shrilly. 

For a moment she thought that he 
was, then he shrugged his shoulders and, 
turning, sat down at the table. 

He took his check book from his 
pocket and a fountain pen. 

Henrietta watched him breathlessly. 
He filled in the date, then looked at her. 

“Tell me why you want it, sweet- 
heart?” he urged again. 

Her face quivered, but she shook her 
head. 

“Tl tell you why if you'll tell me 
why you gave that money to Honore.” 

“I can’t, Henrietta. You must 
see B 

Her mouth hardened. 

“Very well, then, neither can I.” 
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He asked no more questions, but filled 
in the amount on the check, signed his 
name, and handed it to her. 

“Henrietta.” 

“Well?” She could not look at him. 

“T give it to you because I trust you.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“Oh, you do! I shouldn’t be too 
sure if I were you.” 

‘He started up, his eyes were dis- 
tressed. 

“Little girl, do you know you're hurt- 
ing me?” he asked hoarsely. 

She put both her hands behind her 
back. 

“You’ve hurt me—lots of times,” she 
answered, 

There was an eloquent silence, broken 
by the opening of the door as Jimmie 
Carruthers walked into the room. He 
stopped when he saw John and his wife, 
and looked from one to the other apolo- 
getically. 

“T beg pardon. 
one was here.” 

John turned on his heel. 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” he said sav- 
agely. “I’m just going.” 

He went out into the garden with- 
out another glance at Henrietta. 

Carruthers looked at her with an 
amused smile. 

“A tiff in the dovecot?”’ 
cynically. 

Henrietta’s cheeks flamed. 

“Tf there is, it’s indirectly all your 
fault,” she said violently. “Come here, 
please. I want to say something to 
you.” 

He obeyed with the little cynical smile 
still hovering on his lips. 

“Tt is indeed an honor to be chosen 
twice in one day for a téte-d-téte with 
Mrs. John Sloane,” he said. 

Henrietta looked him up and down. 

“It’s Hobson’s choice, that’s what it 
is,’ she told him bluntly. “And it’s 
the last time I shall ever speak to you 
alone in my life, if I can help it. You'd 
better make the most of it—see? It’s 
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going to be short and sweet, anyway.” 
He gave a mock sigh, and laid his hand 
on his heart. 

“You are pleased to be cruel.” 

Henrietta frowned, 

“Oh, shut up!” she said bluntly. 
“I’m not standing for that sort of stuff. 
Business is business, you know, and 
you like a prompt settlement, don’t 
your” 

‘His face changed. 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“Don’t you? It’s the first time I’ve 
ever known you dull,” she told him 
irascibly. “However, I’ll explain. I’ll 
give you this in exchange for all the 
I O U’s Archie owes you.” She flour- 
ished the check in his face. “Read it— 
read it carefully. It’s got John’s sig- 
nature on it, and it will be honored all 
right. You told Archie he owes you 
a thousand dollars. I’m quite sure from 
what I know of him, and you, that he 
doesn’t. But, anyway, here’s the 
money.” 

Jimmie Carruthers took the check in 
silence. 

“Well,” Henrietta said sharply, “what 
are you staring at it for? Do you think 
it’s a bad one?” 

“I am overwhelmed, upon my word! 
This token of appreciation x 

Henrietta cut in with scant ceremony. 

“And I'll just tell you that this is 
the last time Archie’s debts will be 
settled for him. As a friend in need, 
as he calls you, you work out a little 
too expensive, even for this family.” 

Carruthers smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders, 

“One must live, dear lady.” 

“But not with one’s friends and on 
one’s friends at the same time,” Hen- 
rietta answered sharply. ‘‘And please 
don’t tell Archie that I’ve settled up for 
him. Ill do it myself.” 

Carruthers bowed. 

“Any wish of yours—only too de- 
lighted. I give you my word of honor!” 

“Thanks, but I’d rather you kept it.” 
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“You think very badly of me, I can 
see. But, after all, we are as God 
made us, Mrs. Sloane.” 

“Only some of us try and improve 
on His handiwork, and you don’t, that’s 
the difference,” she answered. “Any- 
way, you leave Archie alone in the 
future, or I'll know the reason why.” 

Carruthers laughed, though his eyes 
were admiring. 

“Tl tell any one you know how to 
stick up for your friends!” he said. 
“Brown sugar or white, I like you, Hen- 
rietta, I like you tremendously. Here, 
take this check back. I can wait.” 

Henrietta waved him away. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said bluntly. 
“Hang on to it. I expect you often keep 
your mouth shut for less than a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

He laughed. 

“Not often, fortunately.” 

She turned away and he called after 
her: 

“Oh, Mrs. Sloane!” 

“Well?” 

“Haven’t you forgotten something?” 
he asked. He took some papers from 
his pocket. “Archie’s I O U’s.” 

She flushed with vexation as she took 
them. 

“That was sporting of you, at any 
rate,” she said generously. “You might 
have had me badly on that, I admit,” 
and then, with a little softening of her 
voice, she added: “Thank you, Mr. 
Carruthers,” 

“Not at all.” He half held out his 
hand, but drew it back again, and seeing 
the action, Henrietta said magnani- 
mously : 

“Let’s make a bargain, shall we? You 
keep your mouth shut and I’ll keep 
mine.” 

“With all my heart, and Vere 
broke off as the half closed door was 
pushed wide open by Honore. 

She looked from one to the other with 
a little glint in her eyes, then she said 
smoothly : 
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“I’m so sorry to disturb you, Mr. 
Carruthers.” 

He shook his head. 

“You are not disturbing me, dear 
lady. Mrs. Sloane and I——” 

Henrietta interrupted. 

“T’ve quite finished with him, 
Honore,” she said curtly. “You can 
have him.” She turned away, then came 
back. ‘That reminds me.” She looked 
at Carruthers. “Go away!’ she com- 
manded. “I’ve got to apologize now to 
Honore for what happened at tea time, 
and I’m not going to do it with you in 
the room.” 

Carruthers laughed and went down 
the steps into the garden, and Henrietta 
looked at Honore with piercing eyes. 

“l’m apologizing, not because I’m 
sorry for what I said,” she told her, “but 
because I’m sorry I said it in Mrs. 
Sloane’s house and with all those others 
in the room.” She paused and drew a 
deep sigh. Honore raised her brows. 

“How absurd, and how unnecessary! 
You don’t think I want your apology, 
do you?” 

“And you don’t think I want to give 
it, do you?” Henrietta cried exasper- 
atedly. “I think you’re a cat, and I 
dare say you think I’m something 
worse.” 

Honore laughed insultingly. 

“Well, in view of what I’ve just over- 
heard,” she answered, “I’m afraid I do 
think you’re something worse.” 

There was a poignant silence, then 
Henrietta said quietly: 

“You've been listening at the door 

“No, not quite that. I was coming 
into the room—I know I tread very 
lightly, so, of course, you did not hear 
me. But, my dear Henrietta, you always 
raise your voice so when you're excited, 
and I heard you say, ever so distinctly, 
that you would keep your mouth shut 
if Mr. Carruthers would keep his shut, 
too. Rather a vulgar way of express- 
ing things, don’t you think? But very 
eloquent.” 
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Henrietta had flushed, 
laughed. 

“Is that all? Goodness, what a moun- 
tain to make out of a molehill! And so 
like you! Well, if that’s all you 
hear 

“Yes, but it isn’t,” Honore interrupted 
quietly. “I heard a great deal more.” 

“Then—then you did listen at the 
door! I might have known! Not that 
it matters in the least. We were only 
having a very ordinary, harmless con- 
versation.” 

“Harmless!” Honore laughed. ‘‘Not 
very harmless, surely, when you gave 
Mr. Carruthers a check for a thousand 
dollars?” 

They looked at one another for a 
moment in silence, then Henrietta said 
collectedly : 

“Well, and supposing I did, what has 
it got to do with you? What are you 
going to do about it?” 

She took a step forward. 

“Ts this a sort of cheap blackmail?” 
she asked fiercely. “Are you going to 
try and make mischief between me and 
my husband?” 

Honore shook her head. 

“Dear me, not Why should I? I 
hadn’t thought of anything quite so 
melodramatic. I merely intended to go 
straight to Mrs. Sloane and tell her, 
that’s all.” 

There was a tragic silence, then: 

“You dare!’ Henrietta said savagely, 
and left the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Honore laughed slightingly, shrugged 
her slim shoulders and sat down by the 
window. The sun was sinking, and its 
last rosy tints fell full on her face, 
cruelly showing the worried eyes and 
lines about her mouth. 

She looked desperately unhappy, and 
her hands plucked nervously at the folds 
of her soft frock as she sat looking into 
the garden with unseeing eyes. 

She hated Henrietta! She would 
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never have believed it possible for her 
to hate any one so much. 

But for Henrietta she was confident 
that Stonybrook would have been her 
home, and John Sloane her husband. 
And, also, had it not been for Henrietta 
she would never have known this rack- 
ing, torturous worry, or have been so 
hopelessly entangled in debt. 

The check which John had given to 
her in the garden was not the first by 
any means. A number of times he had 
loyally helped her out of difficulties, 
not because he cared for her, but be- 
cause he was too kind-hearted to refuse, 
too generous minded to realize that her 
distress was seldom sincere. 

But Honore knew that in the future 
she could no longer count on him. She 
had seen that he had been reluctant to 
help her this time, and he had tried 
diffidently to show her that his position 
was different now that he had some one 
else to consider. 

Some one else! 
from the chorus! 

A line of the song Henrietta had re- 
cently sung floated into Honore’s mind 
with its absurdity, and she bit her lip. 

That was the sort of thing that had 
captured John, when she and all her 
beauty had failed. What was there in 
Henrietta that attracted him, and still 
held him? That John loved his wife 
sincerely even Honore was forced to 
admit to be true. 

She started when some one spoke be- 
hind her, and rose to her feet nervously. 
It was only Carruthers, and Honore’s 
eyes met his cynical gaze. 

“All alone?” he asked dryly. “Is the 
little conference with Brown Sugar at 
an end?” 

“Long enough ago!’ She shrugged 
her shoulders. “Poor John!” she said 
deliberately. 

“Do you think so?” he answered 
coolly, “I rather envy him myself.” 

“Envy him!” She turned round in 
amazement. 
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“Yes. You know I like poor little 
Brown Sugar, even though she has been 
talking to me for the good of my soul.” 

There was a sneer on Honore’s lips. 

“Ah! That’s what I want to do,” 
she said with sudden change of voice. 
She rose and looked at him very directly. 
“Flave you seen this evening’s paper?” 

“No. Any news?” 

“Yes. Fleetfoot’s scratched.” 

Carruthers tried hard to look amazed 
and disturbed, but it was a poor at- 
tempt. 

“Great Scott! 
said vehemently. 
through his hair, 
knock!” 

Honore flushed hotly. 

“You probably expected it,” she ac- 
cused him. “You make out you know 
all about horses. Why did you advise 
me to back it?” 

“T don’t pretend to be infallible. I 
advised you to the best of my ability.” 

“Your ability for what?” she asked 
cuttingly. “I told you the other day 
that I’d been hearing some strange 
stories about you, and unless you put 
me on to a winner next time, I’ll——” 

“You'll what?” he asked cynically. 
“Well—lI’ll believe them.” 


It’s not possible!” he 
He ran his fingers 
“Whew! What a 


He turned away indifferently and - 


went down the steps into the garden, 
whistling carelessly, quite oblivious to 
Honore’s anger, 

She was the type of woman he de- 
spised, even though he did not hesitate 
to make use of her. In his estimation, 
Henrietta, with all her faults and blunt- 
ness, was worth forty Honores. 

Honore watched him disappear across 
the lawn, then she turned and went 
slowly upstairs. 

Something had got to be done, she 
knew, and soon! She was more deeply 
in debt than she had ever been in her 
life, and the terrible knowledge that this 
time there was no way of getting out 
of her difficulties distracted her. 

John had given her to understand 
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that he could help her no more. Yet 
he was rich she knew; rich enough to 
have given Henrietta a check for a 
thousand dollars without hesitation. 
Honore’s reddened lips tightened, and 
her eyes flashed venomously as_ she 
paused outside Mrs. Sloane’s boudoir. 

Henrietta and Jimmie Carruthers! It 
would make a pretty little story, she 
thought, and shrewdly guessed it was 
one to which Mrs, Sloane would not 
refuse to listen. 

She knocked at her aunt’s door. 

“May I come in?” She turned the 
handle. 

Mrs. Sloane was sitting by the win- 
dow writing, but she laid down her pen 
and turned as Honore entered. 

“Oh, it’s you! I thought for a mo- 
ment it was Henrietta. Do you know 
where she is, Honore? I am afraid I 
was a little hard on her at tea just now, 
poor child! She is so warm-hearted ; 
so anxious to please, and vet = 

Honore laughed. 

“T know where she was a moment 
ago,” she said deliberately. 

There was a little silence. 

“What do you mean?” Mrs, Sloane 
asked slowly. It was perfectly obvious 
by Honore’s manner that she had some- 
thing more to tell. 

“She was with Mr. Carruthers in the 
drawing-room,” Honore went on. She 
walked over to a long mirror and began 
idly rearranging her hair. “And, dear, 
I know you blame me because Henrietta 
and I are not the friends you would like 
us to be, but when I tell you what has 
just happened Be 

Mrs. Sloane rose to her feet; her eyes 
were cold. 

“And what 
asked. 

Honore shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, only a scene—a rather unpleas- 
ant scene between Henrietta and Mr. 
Carruthers.” 

Mrs. Sloane caught her breath. 

“What do you mean?’ she asked. 


has happened?” she 
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“Henrietta and Mr. Carruthers are old 
acquaintances. I suppose you know 
that?” 

Honore shrugged her shoulders. 

“Acquaintances!” she said dryly. “TI 
should say they were something far 
closer than that! It is most unfortunate 
for Henrietta that I overheard what was 
said, but no doubt she will be able to 
explain.” 

Mrs. Sloane flushed painfully. 

“Henrietta will explain, I am sure!” 
she said hurriedly. 

Honore smiled. 

“TI should ask her, then, dear,” she 
said calmly. “Ask her, too, how she 
can explain the fact that she gave Mr. 
Carruthers a check for a thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Mrs. Sloane gave a little cry. 

“My dear Honore, it’s impossible! 
Henrietta hasn’t a cent to her name!” 

“Really? How interesting! She cer- 
tainly gave Mr. Carruthers a check for 
a thousand dollars. J saw her with my 
own eyes.” ‘Honore sat down languidly 
in a deep chair and leaned her head back 
against the cushions. 

“T had no intention of eavesdroppii.” 
she said calmly. “It was the purest bad 
luck—for Henrietta! You know how 
lightly I always tread. You have ai- 
ways Said so yourself, Mrs. Sloane.” 

“But even if you saw the check given, 
how can you know its amount?’ Mrs. 
Sloane asked faintly. 

Honore shrugged her shoulders. 

“T heard what she said, too, of course. 
Her exact words were: ‘Hang on to it. 
I expect you often keep your mouih 
shut for less than a thousand dollars !” 

Mrs. Sloane began to pace the room 
agitatedly. 

“A thousand dollars to keep his mouth 
shut! That man! Oh, I can’t believe 
it!” 

Honore made no comment. There 
was a little triumphant smile on her 
lips as she saw Mrs. Sloane wringing 
her hands. 
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“My poor boy! My poor John!” she 
wailed. 

Honore looked amused. 

“Tt serves him right for marrying 
her!” she said. “It will teach him a 
lesson perhaps not to be such a fool in 
the future!” 

Mrs. Sloane turned to the door. 
was greaily agitated. 

“T must tell your uncle! I must tell 
him at once! If this sort of thing is 
going on under my very rooi——” She 
was gone before Honore could stop her. 

Honore sat for a moment listening to 
her aunt’s retreating steps, then she rose 
and slowly followed. 

It had been easy—easier than she had 
expected. Mrs. Sloane had very readily 
suspected the worst of Henrietta. 
Honore’s thoughts leaped ahead into a 
future when perhaps Henrietta would 
no longer be John’s wife. She could 
visualize the rupture which she hoped 
to make between them as being so wide 
that he would be free once more. 

It would be worth waiting for, 
Honore thought as she followed Mrs. 
Sloane into the billiard room, where 
Archie and his father were arguing over 
the score. 

Mrs. Sloane walked up to her hus- 
band. 

“T want to speak to you,” she said 
imperiously. 

Mr. Sloane turned round, his face 
was hot and angry. Archie was the bet- 
ter billiard player of the two, and had 
beaten him badly. 

“Eh? What—what is it?” he asked 
petulantly. 

Mrs. Sloane looked at her son. 

“Please close the door after you, 
Archie,” she said firmly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You mean I’m to clear off! 
right!” 

When the door had shut behind him, 
Mrs. Sloane began to speak again, 
breathlessly. 

“Henry, I’ve had a shock—a dreadful 
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‘I want to speak to you,’? Mrs. Sloane said imperiously. Mr. Sloane turned round. 
His face was hot and angry. 


shock! Honore has told me something 
very painful.” 

Mr. Sloane put his cue back in the 
rack with an irritable click; he looked 
at Honore with a frown. 

“Now what the deuce do you want to 
do that for?” he asked testily. 

His wife interrupted. 

“It was her duty; she did quite right 
to tell me. It—it’s about John’s wife, 
Henry.” 

Mr. Sloane spread his hands depre- 
catingly. 

“Tf you women would only leave that 
poor girl alone——” he began in dis- 
gust, but he stopped as he met his wife’s 
eyes. 

“Well, well, what’s she done now?” he 
asked resignedly. 

It was Honore who answered. 


“I’m so sorry to be the means of mak- 
ing mischief, Uncle Henry, but Henrietta 
has some secret with Mr. Carruthers. 
It must be rather a dreadful secret, as 
she has just paid him a thousand dollars 
to keep it quiet.” 

There was a little silence, then Mr. 
Sloane said crossly: 

“Rubbish! ‘Rot! Henrietta hasn’t 
got a cent! I don’t believe a word of. 
it! Anyway, I—I’d rather keep out of 
the whole thing!” 

“You can’t keep out of it,” his wife 
cried. “It concerns us all; the whole 
family. Honore, tell your uncle what 
you told me.” 

Honore obeyed with a little trium- 
phant smile. 

“Tt’s quite true, all that I have said,” 
she finished with a deprecating gesture. 
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“T’m Sorry to say I saw the whole thing 
myself.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have looked!” 
Mr. Sloane said snappily. “I hate these 
sort of rows. In fact, I don’t believe it! 
Henrietta would never be so—so fool- 
ish! And if she did give him the money, 
John must have given it to her first. 
If he gave it to her, it shows that he 
knows all about it, and so that’s all right. 
It’s making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, that’s what it is! I really can’t be 
bothered over such trifles.” He looked 
round the room. “Where’s Mrs. Cun- 
ningham? Ask her! She understands 
Henrietta better than any of us. Some- 
body get Mrs. Cunningham!” he com- 
manded. 

Honore moved to the door. 

“Tf you insist, of course.” 

She walked out of the room. 

“Such nonsense!” Mr. Sloane pro- 
tested again, crossly. “Why you women 
must be—so spiteful, I’m blessed if I 
know! It’s all jealousy on Honore’s 
part, that’s what it is! I—er ate 
broke off as she returned, followed by 
Mrs. Cunningham. 

Mrs. Sloane told her what had oc- 
curred. 

“We're all most distressed, of 
course!” she said in tears. “If Hen- 
rietta is mixed up with this man 
I never liked him! I always regretted 
allowing Archie to persuade me 
to invite him here.” 

“T am sure there is a mistake some- 
where, Mrs. Sloane,’ Mrs. Cunningham 
said warmly. “Henrietta dislikes Mr. 
Carruthers. She has told me so many 
times, and her opinion has always coin- 
cided with what I always thought of 
him myself.” 

“You knew him before you met here, 
then?’ Honore asked. 

“T knew of him,” Mrs. Cunningham 
admitted. “Among my sporting friends 
every one knows Jimmie Carruthers. 
‘Six-to-four Carrie’ is what he is gen- 
erally called, I believe.” 


“Six-to-four Carrie! What on earth 
does that mean?” Mr. Sloane asked 
testily. 

“T believe it means that the odds are 
always six to four on thim!” she ex- 
plained. 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand!” Mrs. 
Sloane said coldly. 

“T imagined that you all knew how 
Mr. Carruthers lived,” Mrs. Cunning- 
ham answered in her quiet voice, though 
there was a triumphant little gleam in 
her eyes as she looked at Honore, and 
the girl moved uneasily. 

“I fail to see that scandal about Mr. 
Carruthers has anything to do with the 
present question,” she objected, but Mr. 
Sloane interrupted. 

“Scandal is sometimes necessary to 
defeat scandal,” he declared. ‘And so, 
Mrs. Cunningham, how does he live? 
Please tell us!” 

Mrs. Cunningham smiled faintly. 

“T have always understood,” she said 
quietly, “that he pays his own debts by 
buying up other people’s—at bargain 
prices.” 

“You mean,” Mrs, Sloane asked, “that 
he has been buying up Henrietta’s? It’s 
all so very complicated. I have never 
mixed with such people before!” 

“Ym quite sure that Henrietta has 
no debts,” Mrs. Cunningham said 
quietly. “There is some other explana- 
tion of this very extraordinary story.” 

Honore laughed. 

“Hush money!” she said beneath her 
breath. 

Mr. Sloane broke in quickly: 

“T object to that! I object!” 

“What else can it be, pray?” his wife 
demanded. “If only John is 

“Talking of me?” John asked casually 
at the door. 

There was a little flutter of consterna- 
tion. 

“We were just saying: ” his father 
began, in a desperate attempt to save 
the situation, but Honore would not al- 
low this. 
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“I think it’s a good thing John is 
here,” she said. ‘Of course, he will 
have to be told, and the sooner the bet- 
ter!” 

John looked at. his mother; his eyes 
were not very happy. 

“Tf it’s anything to do with Hen- 
rietta ” he began in a stern voice. 

Mrs. Sloane held out her hand to him. 

“My dear boy, that’s just what it is,” 
she answered tremulously. ‘And, John, 
you must listen to me this time. I know 
you are very anery with me and all of 
us: because you think we have not 
reated your wife quite fairly, but when 


you have heard this——” 
He interrupted her with scant cere- 
mony. 


“If you have anything to say about 
my wife, I should like her to be pres- 
ent.” 

“But, my dear boy 

His only answer was to go to the 
door. He flung it wide and strode into 
the hall. 

“Henrietta!” they all heard his ring- 
ing voice, and presently Henrietta re- 
plied. 

Mr. Sloane broke out explosively: 

“Tt’s a shame and outrageous! Why 
should the girl be tormented?” 

When she and John entered the room, 
he went straight to her, took her hand 
and patted it gently. 

“Sorry to worry you, my dear—very 
sorry, but Honore and my wife cd 

“T can explain to Henrietta perfectly 
well, Henry,” Mrs. Sloane interrupted. 
She looked at the girl coldly. 

“Henrietta, your father-in-law and I 
have just found out, quite accidentally, 
that you have given a check for a very 
large sum—a thousand dollars, to be 
exact—to some one in this house.” 

Mr. Sloane broke in vehemently. 

“It’s nothing to do with me, my dear, 
nothing at all! I don’t know anything 
about it, and I don’t want to, but ie 

His wife went on as if she thad not 
heard the interruption. 
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“Why you gave it, of course, we do 
not know, and that is what I am going 
to ask you to explain.” 

John’s eyes flashed, though he was 
rather pale. 

“IT hardly think that it is any one’s 
business but Henrietta’s and mine, 
mother,” the said calmly, and Mr. Sloane 
guffawed with delight. 

“My point, John, exactly!” he said. 

Mrs. Sloane rose, 

“You mean, then, John, that you have 
no objection at all to Henrietta giving 
Mr. Carruthers a check for a thousand 
dollars?” she asked in her iciest manner. 

John started; he looked at Henrietta 
with anxiety. 

“Carruthers!” he said sharply. 

Honore laughed detestably. 

“In exchange for a promise that he 
will keep his mouth shut,’ she said. 
“Quite a melodrama, eh, John?” 

John clenched his hands and took a 
quick step forward. 

“What does all this mean? Who has 
been spreading these terribles lies about 
my wife?” 

Henrietta caught his arm. 

“Never mind, Billsey,” she said rather 
breathlessly. “If you don’t want an ex- 
planation, I am sure nobody else has the 
right to ask for one.” She looked round 
with eager eyes. “Mrs. Cunningham?” 
she appealed. 

Mrs. Cunningham came to her at 
once. 

“Dear Henrietta, I think if I were 
you I would explain to Mrs. Sloane.” 

“T forbid it!” John’s voice thundered. 
“T forbid my wife to answer anv ques- 
tions. I will ask her one myself. and 
she will answer me truthfully. Darling, 
that check I gave you this afternoon”— 
his voice softened as the addressed his 
wife—“what have vou done with it?” 

Henrietta flung up her head de- 
fiantly, though her lips quivered. 

“T told you it was a secret, Billsey. 
It’s still a secret!” 


; & ey 
‘T know dear.” te spoke with in- 
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finite patience. “But there are reasons, 
as you see, why it cannot remain a secret 
any longer. Tell me what you did with 
it, Henrietta.” 

She shook ther head. 

“T can’t!” 

John winced. 

“You must, Henrietta!” he said more 
firmly. ‘Some one”’—he — glanced 
sharply at Honore—‘thas been trying to 
make mischief. It’s been said that you 
gave that check to—to some one as hush 
“money.” 

Henrietta’s cheeks flamed. 

“That’s a lie!” she said shrilly. She 
strode over to Honore. “You said that!” 
she accused her. “You miserable sneak, 
and after what you got out of John 
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yourself, how dare you! If only for 
sheer decency you might have held your 
tongue!” 

Honore met her furious eyes coolly. 

“But you did say,” she answered 
sweetly, “ ‘I expect you often keep your 
mouth shut for less than a thousand dol- 
lars,’ didn’t you?” 

“Well, and if I did, what about it?” 

John spoke again; his voice was 
hoarse and agitated. 

“Surely, darling, you must see that 
such a thing needs to be explained,” he 
urged. “It’s not that I don’t trust you 
—we all trust you, but v 

Henrietta laughed scornfully. 

“You all trust me! You don’t, not 
one of you! You all hate me, and want 


“Hello! 


What the dickens——”’ Archie began. 


He made a grab to catch 
Henrietta’s arm, but she was too quick for him. 
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to get me out of the house. I'll never 
tell you—never, why I paid that money 
to Carruthers! I'l leave you to guess, 
but T’H swear that the reason’s worse, 
much worse than anything any of you 
think!’ Her defiant eyes sought Mrs. 
Sloane’s stunned face. 

“Henrietta!” John broke out wildly. 
“My darling, what on earth are you 
saying ?” 

She turned on him like a fury. 

“Darling? Yes!” she said indig- 
nantly. “What do you care for me, if 
you can avoid a scandal in the family? 
That’s all you care about!” 

Mrs. Cunningham came swiitly for- 
ward. 

“My dear chitd——” 

Henrietta brushed her aside. 

“Oh, leave me alone! I’ve tried 
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best, as you know, but I've failed.” She 
looked again at her husband. “I’m not 
going to tell you anything, no matter 
what you think. I'll leave you to find 
out—and you will find out!” She 
laughed shrilly, clasping her hands. 
“And then you'll all get the shock of 
your young lives!” she added. 

She swung round, her cheeks scarlet, 
her eyes blazing, and made for the door, 
bumping blindly against Archie, who 
had just entered. 


“Hello! What the dickens ” he 
began. 

John called to ‘him. 

“Stop her, Archie! Archi By 


Archie made a grab to catch Henrietta’s 
arm, but she was too quick for him. She 
was gone like a whirlwind. 

John stared dazedly after her. 
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CHAPTER I. 
[™ sorry, Bob, but I won’t be here 


for the polo game.” Gloria handed 
him a cup of tea and smiled at his evi- 
dent dismay. 

“But I thought you were going to be 
my mascot,” he reproached her. 

“T can be that, anyway, whether I’m 
there or not, if you want me to. And 
T’ll come to the next game. I prom- 
ise.” 

“Where are you going?” moodily 
from Bob. 

“Over to The Castle.” 

“Over to the—where?” 

“The Castle,’ a trifle impatiently. 
“Surely you’ve heard about it; every- 
body has.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. It’s in the 
country and rather ill-fated or some- 
thing, isn’t it?” 

“Rather,” was the dry response. 
“Tt’s a replica of a place in Luxemburg, 
I believe.” 

“Luxemburg! Gee, whoever built it 
must have wanted an old-timer!” 

“He did, and he got it. They tell me 
it is as nearly as possible like the his- 
toric fortress in Vienden. Of course, 
when you copy from a ruin it can’t be 
quite authentic.” 

“By George! 
often?” 


Do you go there 
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“I’ve never been there at all. Mother 
made me promise, before she died, not 
to go until I was of age. She thought 
the—the romantic atmosphere might 
make a very young girl want to live 
there.” 

Bob grinned. 

“And I suppose you think you’re a 
very old girl now.” 

“I’m twenty-one. You ought to 
know. You sent me exactly that many 
roses yesterday. Anyway, I’m old 
enough to go over to The Castle to- 
morrow.” 

“Are you going alone?” 

“Surely. Why not? Cousin Helen 
can’t leave New York just now; she’s 
busy with ever so many committees. 
An old friend of my mother’s, how- 
ever, is coming on from California to 
visit me. I’ve written for them. She’s 
bringing her son and will come directly 
to The Castle, so I’ll only be alone for 
a few days.” 

“But couldn’t you entertain your 
friends better here?” Bob’s glance 
traversed the long drawing-room, with 
its air of luxurious charm. 

“Tf you haven’t seen this other place 
yet, how do you know mS 

“Oh, there’s always been a caretaker 
in charge. It’s in good condition. Be- 
sides, the people I’m expecting aren’t 
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just ordinary guests. Mother and Mrs. 
Aylesworth went to school together, 
and they decided then, it seems, that if 
ever they should have any children, 
those children should marry each other. 
Do you see?” 

“Oh, yes,” ironically, “I see. This 
Mrs, Aylesworth, then, is bringing her 
son over here to marry him to you.” 

“Exactly. Don’t shout, Bob. You 
know perfectly well I’m not going to 
marry you. I’ve told you so a dozen 
times. Anyway, you wouldn’t really 
want-me to. You're a confirmed bache- 
lor; you know you are. Of course, I 
may not marry Jack Aylesworth, either. 
We'll probably hate each other. But 
the idea of him coming is rather fun. 
It seemed to me that a highly romantic 
fortress would be the proper stage set- 
ting.” 

“Very proper.” Bob glowered at 
her. “And there’s a big chance of him 
hating you!” 

“He may,” was the serene rejoinder. 

There was a moment of silence; then 
Bob asked: “Just why didn’t Mrs. 
Carr want you to live at The Castle?” 

His companion looked somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“Haven't you ever heard about the 
things that happened there? You said 
you knew it was ill-fated.” 

“Yes, and that’s all I do know. 
What’s the mystery?” 

“There isn’t any mystery. Naturally, 
mother couldn’t bear to talk about it, 
so the subject was rarely mentioned be- 
fore her. I’ll begin at the beginning. 
The Castle was built by a Mr. Shelton 
—William Shelton. He had a young 
wife, at that time, and two children, a 
boy and a girl. Shortly after they had 
taken possession, Mrs. Shelton became 
ill; two weeks later she died. Her hus- 
band was almost crazed with grief. Fa- 
ther knew him well. They were both 
brokers, you see. Then something else 
happened. In the spring of that same 
year little Margery Shelton—she was 


just two years old—died of scarlet fe- 
ver. Her father adored her. Mother 
told me this second blow left him 
stunned, hopeless. But that wasn’t all 
the poor man had to endure. Three 
months later he lost most of his money 
ina Wail Street deal. Then it was that 
he sold The Castle to my father. After 
that, I believe, the Street wiped Mr. 
Shelton out entirely.” 

Bob whistled softly. 

“Poor beggar! What did he do?” 

“He got a position of some sort. He 
had only his small son to look out for. 
I’m afraid mother and father didn’t 
think much about him after they bought 
his property. Things began to happen 
to them.” 

“What sort of things?” 

Gloria was silent for a space; then 
she asked: “Didn't you know I had a 
sister, Bob?” 

“No, I didn’t. I've always supposed 
you were an only child.” 

“Well—I was not. I had a sister two 
years younger than I when we went to 
live in The Castle, and I was just five 
years old at that time.” 

“Did she—die?” 

“No. It was much worse than that. 
It was—terrible! And so—strange.” 

“What was it?” 

“Her name was Angelica,” she told 
him absently, as though she was speak- 
ing more to herself than to him. 

“One day the nurse left her with my 
mother in the drawing-room. There 
were no visitors present, and my mother 
played with the baby until she was sum- 
moned to the telephone. 

“There was a connection in a small 
hall off the drawing-room; she was 
within hearing distance of Angelica, 
whom she had left on the floor, sur- 
rounded by pillows. She returned to 
the spot where she had left her, and 
found there was no baby. Mother had 
heard no outcry, understand, no sound 
of any sort. Yet Angelica was gone. 
We never saw her again—never.” 
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“Great Heaven! What became of 
her? Was she stolen?” 

‘We never knew for certain, but we 
supposed so. They searched—searched 
without ceasing—but there were no 
clews to follow.” 

“Tt seems incredible,’ Bob murmured. 
“What of the servants? Didn't they 
notice any strangers lurking about?” 

“No one had seen anybody who 
couldn’t be accounted for. It was a 
baffling, unaccountable case for the de- 
tectives, but they’re—they’re still 
searching.” 

Bob reached for Gloria’s hand. 

“She must be alive somewhere, my 
dear! And all sorts of things happen 
in this queer old world. You may find 
her yet, one day.” 

“Ym afraid not—now.” 
sighed and disengaged her hand. 

“Angelica had no locket hanging 
about her neck, with her parent’s pic- 
tures inclosed, or no strange birthmark, 
such as might have identified her. 
When mother left her in the drawing- 
room she was just like any other baby. 
There was nothing to distinguish her 
from a million children.” She sighed 
again, resumed unsteadily: “Mother 
hated The Castle after that, and when, 
two months later, my father was 
thrown from his horse and was killed 
she was firmly convinced that the place 
held some mystic power of evil.” 

“Poor Mrs. Carr! I don’t blame 
her! Not that I believe the place itself 
was responsible for all those tragedies, 
but ” 

“No, of course it wasn’t,” Gloria in- 
terrupted. “I don’t believe that either. 
I never have. And I—I think mother 
must know better—now.” 

“Why didn’t she sell the place?’ Bo 
asked gently. : 

“She couldn’t. Father left it to me. 
But I couldn’t sell it, either, before I 
was twenty-one. And mother wouldn’t 
rent it. She felt that we’d be respon- 
sible, while we were still the owners, 
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for any misfortune that might befall 
the tenants, so it has stood vacant for 
sixteen years.” 

“And now you are going back there? 
I don’t quite like the idea, Gloria.” 

Her brown eyes lost their shadow of 
pain, grew mocking, provocative. 

“You might as well save your 
breath, Bob,” she advised. “I’ve been 
all over that with Cousin Helen. I’m 
going to The Castle to-morrow.” 


Bob didn’t save his breath, but it 
availed him nothing. At four o’clock, 
on the following afternoon, Gloria was 
approaching, in a taxi she had procured 
at the nearest railroad station, the 
much-discussed dwelling. 

As she drew nearer she leaned for- 
ward, gazing intently at the great stone 
fortress that had sheltered so many ach- 
ing hearts. Had it sheltered them, she 
wondered? Or was it possible that her 
mother could have been right? Was it 
responsible ? 

She knew that the original castle, in 
Vienden, boasted many ghosts, many 
evil spirits. Had some of them come 
from over the seas to inhabit this pre- 
tentious copy of their old home? Did 
they resent its existence in the New 
World? Had they taken their toll from 
the Americans who had dared to re- 
produce their ancient birthplace? 

Gloria refused to allow her imagina- 
tion further scope. She would just 
look, she sternly determined, and 
wouldn’t begin to imagine things! 

Certainly there was plenty to see. 
The first notable feature was the stone 
wall. It was at least twenty feet high; 
it loomed above the trees surrounding 
it, seemed to blink at one with its small, 
irregular windows. Inside this barri- 
cade The Castle was set high on a bluff; 
its turrets and battlements were out- 
lined against the cold gray of the sky. 

Gloria didn’t remember Hester Pow- 
ers, who had been housekeeper, first 
for the Sheltons and later for the Carrs, 
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and who had remained on, in a small 
cottage near by, in the capacity of care- 
taker. But it was Hester who greeted 
Gloria when the latter had dismissed 
her taxi, mounted the stone steps, and 
sounded the inassive knocker. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Carr.” The 
“ elderly caretaker swung wide the door 
of heavy oak. 

“T would have known you anywhere. 
You’re very like your father, if I may 
say so.” 

“And you are Hester Powers, I sup- 
pose.” Her young mistress smiled at 
her. 

“You must have forgotten what the 
plate looks like by this time, miss,” the 
woman remarked. ‘You were such a 
little thing when you saw it last.” 

“T wasn’t quite six years old,” Gloria 
remarked absently; her eager young 
eyes were traveling about the immense 
salle des chevaliers, which covered the 
entire length of the main building along 
the north side. 

“What a place!” she exclaimed. 
“Why should any one want to repro- 
duce a hall of the knights in this coun- 
try? Of what use is it?” 

“The Sheltons entertained a lot, miss, 
and so did your people when they first 
came here. Many’s the time I’ve seen 
the men return from a day’s hunting 
and gather about that fireplace—where 
the ladies served them tea. Directly 
above us there’s a dining hall large 
enough to entertain the countryside. 
Of course, strictly speaking, it’s all big- 
ger than it needs to be; but then Mr. 
Shelton was determined to have it ex- 
actly like the original.” 

, “I seem to remember this fireplace.” 
Gloria approached the blazing logs and 
warmed her hands. 

“T think I was rather afraid of it. 
Isn’t it huge? It’s the size of a small 
room. What is the mottor’ She 
leaned forward, examining the script 
cut in the level stone. “Per aspera ad 
astra,” she deciphered. “That means 


—let me see—Through bolts and bars 
to the stars.’ What a queer maxim!” 

“It was Mr. Shelton’s, I believe,” 
Hester explained. “He was rather a— 
strange gentleman, wasn’t he?” 

“Te must have been. ‘Through bolts 
and bars to the stars,’”’ Gloria repeated 
thoughtfully. “It sounds as though he 
had determined to get everything pos- 
sible out of life, but he didn’t succeed, 
poor man; he even had to sell all this, 
and he must have spent years getting 
everything just as he wanted it to be.” 

Her glance swept the priceless tapes- 
tries that draped the walls, the scant 
but massive furniture of darkened oak, 
and traveled on toward a doorway that 
opened into a blue-and-gold space, alsa 
lighted by an open fire. She crossed 
the hall and explored this new region. 
Hester followed. 

It proved to be a large apartment 
hung with old blue brocade. But it was 
the walls that caught and held atten- 
tion. They were covered with richly 
colored mosaic on a background of dull 
gold. 

“Why’—Gloria’s eyes —_ widened 
slightly —“this must be the drawing- 
room ” 

“Yes, miss,” the caretaker agreed. 
“Mr. Shelton called it the Byzantine 
chamber, but your mother called it the 
drawing-room.” 

Gloria unfastened her squirrel coat, 
pushed it back from her neck, as 
though its weight was stifling. 

“Tt was just here then’—she indi- 
cated a rug near a blue divan—“that 
mother left my sister, and came back 
to find her gone.” 

“That was the place, miss. She went 
to answer the telephone. It’s in that 
little passage,” pointing to a small hall- 
way on their right. 

“Then whoever took Angelica must 
have passed through the salle des chev- 
aliers. \Vasn’t anybody there to see?” 

“No, miss. My husband, who was 
then the butler, had just gone out back 


’ 
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to speak to one of the grooms. He 
swore up to the day of his death that 
he never saw nobody.” 

Gloria’s eyes were mutinous, glazed 
with tears. 

“You remember my sister, 
you?” she asked unsteadily. 

“Indeed I do, miss. She was the 
most beautiful baby I ever saw. Just 


don’t 


like a little angel, she was. You were 
a cunning thing, yourself, Miss Gloria, 
with your black eyes and curls and your 
rosy cheeks. Your father used to call 
you his little gypsy. You had his col- 


oring. But Miss Angelica had eyes the 
shade of the heavens and gold ringlets 
all over her head. She looked like she 
ought to have had wings.” 


“What is the 
motto?”? Gloria 
leaned forward, 
examining the 
script cut in the 
level stone. 
“Per aspera ad 

astra,’”’ she de- 
ciphered. 
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The fire crackied in the wide hearth; 
a flurry of snow was beating against 
the windowpane. Gloria stared unsee- 
ingly out across the white garden. 

“Where is she now?” she wondered. 
“Where is she?” 

Hester shuddered slightly and drew 
nearer to the fire. 

“If only we knew, miss 

“Well”—her young mistress drew a 
long breath—‘‘this won’t do. I must 
look over the rooms above and see 
which I prefer. Have you a full staff 
of servants, Hester?” 

“They’re all here except the butler, 
miss. He’s coming in the morning. 
You didn’t bring a maid?” 

“No. My maid was ill and unable 
to come. She’s sending her sister to me 
in a few days.” 

“Very well, miss. 
bedchambers.” 

These proved to be attractive, after 
an austere, medieval fashion. One, in 
particular, took Gloria’s fancy. 


” 


I'll show you the 


“T shall sleep here,” she stated with 
finality. 

“Here?” Hester appeared to be 
startled. “Oh, no, miss!” 


“Why not? I’ve seen all the other 
rooms and I prefer this one. The view 
from the windows is magnificent.” 

“But it isn’t prepared. No one ever 
uses this side of The Castle. It’s al- 
most impossible to heat it.” 

“Why? There’s a large fireplace 
here.” 

“But it doesn’t draw very well.” 

“T’ll take a chance on that,” was the 


prompt response. “Where are my 
trunks ?” 

“In the state chamber, miss. I 
thought you’d like that.” 

“Well, I don’t. I like this. I'll go 


to the state chamber, whatever that is, 
and dress for dinner. Meanwhile, get 
this room ready for me.” 

There was that in her tone which 
forbade further argument. Hester re- 
mained silent, but it was the silence of 
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disapproval—and of something else, 
less tangible. 

Nevertheless, she obeyed instruc- 
tions. When the small mistress of The 
Castle had finished her dinner, which 
was served in a dining room off the 
banquet hall, she found the chamber of 
her choice in readiness for her. A 
young maid was putting the last 
touches to a cheery fire in the grate. 
Gloria approached. 

“Tt seems to draw all right,” she re- 
marked cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, miss,” was the serene re- 
joinder. “It all depends which way the 
wind is blowing.” 

“Why—how do you know?” 

“Well, ask anybody; they’ll tell you it 
all helps.” 

“Has there been a ‘fire here re- 
cently?” she asked. 

“There’s been one every day for a 
week, miss. I was not here before 
that.” 

Gloria’s lips parted; she started to 
speak, reconsidered, then: ‘Why 
wasn’t the fire lighted to-day?” 

‘I don’t know, miss. I was told to 
let it go out last night and to clean up 
the hearth this morning. Miss Pow- 
ers said this room would not be used.” 

“She did, did she?” Gloria thought 
grimly. “That will do. You may go 
now. Good night.” 

When the girl had left her she sank 
into a chair and gazed abstractedly into 
the flames. Now why had Hester Pow- 
ers tried to prevent her from sleeping 
in this room? 

Possibly the woman had been so long 
in charge that she felt almost as though 
The Castle belonged to her, as though 
she could dictate to its mistress. If 
that were the case, she would need dis- 
cipline. 

Gloria arose, stretched her round 
young arms above her head, and 
yawned sleepily. She would go to bed, 
she decided. The problem of Hester 
Powers would wait until morning. 
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But when she had crept between the 
crisp linen sheets she felt quite wide 
awake. There were so many things to 
think about. It seemed hardly possible 
that she was here, at last. She had 
waited so long. But it was worth wait- 
ing for. That hall of the knights, for 
instance! Imagine that in this coun- 
try! Perhaps ghostly knights-errant 
walked there sometimes, to view this 
pattern of the place where once they 
feasted, held their councils of war, to 
laugh at the futility of a salle des 
chevaliers, through which no _ living 
knight had ever passed. Verhaps they 
brought fair ladies, with tall, peaked 
caps, from which floated filmy veils, to 
laugh with them. 

When Gloria awakened, the fire was 
a bed of red-gray ashes. A shaft of 
cold, white moonlight was stretched 
across her bed. 

She sat up, looked through the near- 
est window, shivered in the crisp air. 
Then her slight figure grew tense; she 
strained her eyes to pierce the shadows 
beyond her bed. What was that 
sound? Had it occurred before? Had 
it awakened her? It was some one in 
the next room. But who could it be? 
None of the servants slept in this part 
of The Castle, and there was no one 
else. 

The vague thoughts of shadowy 
knights-errant, who might haunt the 
place, returned to chill the blood in her 
veins. There was the sound again! 
Undoubtedly some one was moving 
about in the next room. Should she 
ring the bell and summon a maid? But 
the servants would think her a coward! 
She was, of course! Still—she didn’t 
want them to know it. 

A few seconds later, Gloria slipped 
from her bed, wrapped herself in a vel- 
vet negligee, lighted her candle, and 
opened the door. She would see for 
4 herself who was wandering about. 

But it was easier to determine this 


A than to carry out her intention. As she 
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passed along the stone hallway Gloria’s 
teeth were chattering. Each time the 
candle flickered she expected to be left 
in darkness, in which event she would 
unquestionably have scampered back to 
her room. But the candle burned fit- 
fully on. At last she gained the door 
beyond her own. Could she open it? 
Could she possibly? She must! 

The knob turned easily and the door 
swung wide. With a hand that trem- 
bled until the hot wax splashed upon 
it, she held the candle above her head, 
stepped across the threshold. 

The bedchamber was small and it was 
quite empty. She recalled speaking of 
its size to Hester. As she stood hesi- 
tant she again heard the sound that had 
startled her—footsteps—but the muf- 
fled tread came from her left—from 
her own room! 

Gloria never knew just how she made 
her way back and opened her door. 
Everything was just as she had left it. 
There was no one there. 

She lighted another candle, placed the 
two dim lights on a table near her bed, 
crossed the room, and pressed her ear 
to the wall. Would the sounds now 
come from the other side? Were those 
mocking spirits laughing not only at the 
hall of the knights, but at her, Gloria 
Carr, its owner? 

Everything was silent. She waited 
for perhaps fifteen minutes, shivering 
in the chilled room. For, although she 
was undeniably afraid and was longing 
for the shelter of her bedclothes, Gloria 
was her father’s daughter. The spirit 
that had made John Carr, at the age of 
forty-five, one of the richest men in 
America was a heritage he had be- 
queathed to the small, shivering girl 
who stood listening with her ear to the 
wall, 

But even the spirit of John Carr 
could not keep fatigue from demanding 
its reckoning. Gloria concluded there 
was no use waiting longer. Wherever 
the sounds had come from, they ceased. 
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She pressed against the paneling |to 
straighten her cramped muscles. 

Then something unbelievable hap- 
pened. 

The girl stood transfixed, unable to 
believe this thing which was occurring 
before her eyes. The wall was mov- 
ing! 

At first there appeared to be little 
change in its surface; then it opened, 
showing a perpendicular gleam of 
light. This grew broader, until Gloria 
could see what lay beyond. Without 
waiting to consider, she stepped through 
the aperture; then she paused, caught 
her breath. Surely she was dreaming! 
She must have gone to sleep by the 
wall, or possibly she had never wak- 
ened at all. Certainly she couldn’t be 
awake now! 

The room she had entered was nar- 
row, almost a passage. But what a 
gorgeously brilliant passage! What a 
scene from “The Arabian Nights!” 
Like the drawing-room, the decorations 
were of the Byzantine period. Deep- 
toned mosaics on a groundwork of co- 
ral lined the walls. Jeweled lanterns 
on slim chains hung from the ceiling. 
Satin cushions, blue, gold, and coral, 
shimmered in the iridescent light. But 
there was something else—the some- 
thing which had convinced Gloria that 
she was dreaming. 

On a low couch, nestling among the 
bright-colored cushions, lay a girl. She 
was wearing a long, loose robe that was 
scarcely whiter than her skin. Her hair 
swept across the pillows, touched the 
floor. It reminded Gloria of a golden 
waterfall. The girl was sleeping. 
Deeply bronzed lashes shadowed her 
cheeks ; her breathing was even. 

Gloria’s heart was hammering won- 
deringly. What could this possibly 
mean? She felt as though she had 
stepped through the sliding panel into 
the land of Grimm’s ‘Fairy Tales,” into 
the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Cautiously she moved nearer to the 
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couch. But, light as her step was, it 
awakened the sleeper. Her lids flut- 
tered; then two violet eyes were look- 
ing up at the intruder with startled 
wonder. 

“Why—who are you?” she asked 
softly. 

“TI—I’m Gloria Carr,” the other man- 
aged to say at last. “Who—who are 
you?” 

The girl on the couch hesitated. 
Plainly she resented the intrusion, but 
she endeavored to be courteous. 

“T’m Angelica,” she said gently. 

“Angelica!” It seemed to Gloria 
that she shrieked the name aloud; and 
it seemed, too, that the rush of great 
waters beat against her ear drums. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Angelica—who?” she 
“What is your last name?” 

“T haven’t any other name—just An- 
gelica.” 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“Flere?” The blue eyes widened. 
“Why, I live here in this room. Miss 
Tilton used to live there, where you 
came through the panel.” 

“Who was ‘Miss Tilton?” 

“My governess. But she hasn’t been 
with me this winter. I’ve been lonely. 
Do you know”’—she studied her vis- 
itor with interest—“you are the first 
girl I have ever talked with. And it’s 
strange, I’m not afraid of you.” 

“Why should you be afraid of me?” 

“Well, you see, it isn’t safe to let 
people know where I am. I have a 
very wicked uncle, who has been try- 
ing for years to take me away, so that 
my guardian will have to pay a ransom 
to get me back.” 

“And who is your guardian?” 

“William,” was the serene rejoinder. 
“T haven’t seen him for a long time. 
He used to come often, and he has al- 
ways kept me here where I was hid- 
den, so I would be safe. Possibly”— 
her eyes grew  troubled—“possibly, 


whispered. 
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after all, I shouldn’t talk with you so 
freely.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” The tears 
were streaming unchecked down Glo- 
ria’s cheeks. “You've nothing to be 
afraid of. You’re safe with me. But 
what does it all mean? You are—you 
must be——’” 

She paused. The wall before her was 
sliding back. There were, then, two 
entrances to this passage. One from 
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“So you can clear things up, Hester,” 
she began. “Suppose you do so. 
Plainly you are in part responsible for 
this infamous thing that has been done, 
so don’t lie to me. I wouldn’t believe 
you. This girl is my sister, is she not?” 

Hester’s lips moved, but speech was 
beyond her. Shaken with sobs, she 
nodded mute assent. 

“And you have kept her here all these 
years!” Gloria charged. “Why, why?” 
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Cautiously Gloria moved nearer to the couch. But, light as her step was, 
it wakened the sleeper. 


her own room and one from the cham- 
ber beyond, where she had believed the 
noise to be located. This flashed 
through her mind as the wall opened. 
Then she drew back; her eyes nar- 
rowed. Hester Powers was standing 
before her. 

For perhaps a minute the caretaker 
and the young mistress of The Castle 
stared silently at each other. The face 
of the older woman was blanched, hor- 
rified. Gloria was pale but indomitable ; 
she looked like a furious child, yet there 
was nothing childlike about her attack. 


“Mr. Shelton made me do it,” the 
woman gasped. “He was the one who 
stole her.” 

“Mr. Shelton! What do you mean?” 

“He went crazylike, miss, after he 
had so much trouble. And when he 
lost that last pile of money he said it 
was your father’s fault. I ain’t saying 
that’s true, miss; I only know Mr. 
Shelton believed it. Him and your fa- 
ther were both in Wall Street, you 
know. He said your father wiped him 
out and that he was going to get even. 
But it wasn’t only to get even that he 
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took Miss Angelica. He thought she 
looked like his little daughter, who died. 
Honest, miss, the man was half mad!” 

“But you,” Gloria accused her, “you 
were in league with him.” 

“IT made it possible for him to steal 
the baby, miss, and I've taken care of 
her ever since, but I had to. I—1 
forged his name to a check one time, 
when my husband was ill and I needed 
extra money, and Mr. Shelton said he’d 
hand me over to the authorities if 1 
didn’t obey him.” 

“And do you mean to say the baby 
was here in this room when everybody 
was searching for her? Why didn’t 
they hear her cry?” 

“We didn’t let her cry, miss. I gave 
her something—oh, it wasn’t anything 
to hurt her,’’ as Gloria’s eyes blazed. 
“It just made her sleepy. Anyway, she 
was good with me.” 

“But why wasn’t 
searched ?” 

“Nobody knew about it but Mr. 
Shelton. He was that queer he didn’t 
even show it to your father when he 
sold him the place.” Hester was 
speaking rapidly, as though pouring 
forth a burden that had weighted her 
soul. 

“Of course, the detectives didn’t be- 
lieve the baby was anywhere in The 
Castle. It was just as a matter of form 
that they looked through it, and natu- 
rally they didn’t find this room.” 

“Has Mr. Shelton provided for An- 
gelica all these years? How could he, 
if he lost his money?” 

“T believe he inherited over a mil- 
lion the year after he took the child. 
He seemed to want her to have every- 
thing nice. He got her a good gov- 
erness, and paid the woman well to 
hold her tongue.” 

“Where is he now?” 
was ominous. 

“He’s dead, miss.” 

“Dead! Do you mean to say I can’t 
punish him? When did he die?” 


this roo 


Gloria’s tone 
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“Just last month. I wanted to tell 
you about Miss Angelica, I swear I 
did, but I was afraid. Besides, I got 
a letter from Mr. Shelton just before 
he died. He seemed to partly realize 
what he’d done. I suppose his mind got 
clearer like. Anyway, he said he had 
written a letter to his son, which was 
te be delivered after his death, telling 
him all about Miss Angelica. He said 
—he said he thought maybe his son 
would marry her.” 

“Oh!” explosively. 
kind of him! I had forgotten there 
was a son. Have you heard from him 
since his father’s death r” 

“Yes, miss. He’s coming here to—to 
see ‘Miss Angelica—to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! But how did you ex- 
pect to get him in here without my 
knowing it?” 

Hester wrung her hands. 

“TI didn’t know what to do, miss. I 
never thought you’d sleep in this part of 
The Castle. Then, when you insisted on 
it, I thought I’d get her out through the 
next room—that’s what I came for now 
—and take her down to my cottage. 
But the place is so small, and if you 
had come in there and had questioned 
her——” 

“But how did you keep other people 
from questioning her?” 

“Why, The Castle is miles from 
town. It was safe enough to take her 
out. And Mr. Shelton had told her 
never to talk to strangers. He made 
up a story about a wicked uncle who 
wanted to take her away.” 

“Yes, I know all about that. 
told me.” 

Gloria buried her face in her hands. 
For a minute all was silent. Then An- 
gelica spoke for the first time since 
Hester’s entrance. There was bewil- 
derment and fear in her voice. 

“Then nothing was true? Nothing 
was true, ever, that anybody told me!” 

Gloria’s hands dropped to her sides. 
She approached her sister. 


“He did! How 


She 
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“What can I ever do,” she asked 
brokenly, “to make up to you for all 
you've lost? You never even knew 
your mother, and she grieved for you 
so, my dear. All your life you’ve been 
confined here, with just enough outside 
air to keep you alive, while I—I’ve had 
everything the world could give me. 
Oh, what can I say?” 

The strained look of fear had left 
Angelica’s eyes. They were filling 
slowly with happy tears. 

“Tf—if you’d just say you’re glad 
I’m your sister,” she suggested shyly. 
“That is, if you think I am.” 

“Glad! Oh, you darling, darling 
thing!” Gloria dropped to her knees 
and gathered the girl close in her arms. 

“T was never so glad about anything 
in my life. Can’t you realize what it 
means to find you after all these hope- 
less. years? I—I’m so happy!” She 
smiled through her tears, 

“And of course you are my sister. 
Didn’t you hear what Hester said?” 

“Yes, I heard, but it’s so—strange.” 

“T know, dearest.” Her sister’s arms 
tightened about her. ‘Your poor little 
brain must be whirling. Why, you 
never even knew there was a me, did 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t, but I’m glad there is.” 

“Has Hester been kind to you, dear?” 
Gloria asked a few minutes later, when 
they were calmer. 

“Yes. She has always been very, 
very kind.” 

“Oh, miss, I’ve tried to be,” Hester 
said tearfully. “I’ve loved you like you 
were my own child. I swear that’s the 
truth. What are you going to do with 
me, Miss Gloria? You won’t give me 
up, will you? I’d never, never have 


done this thing if I hadn’t been 
hounded into it. And I’ve suffered, 
God knows! I’ve lived in fear and 


trembling every day since Miss Angel- 
ica was stolen. I’m glad you’ve found 
her !”’ 

‘Gloria considered for a space; then: 


“IT suppose you should be punished, 
Hester, but I can’t see that it would 
help matters any. And it seems you 
have been good to Angelica. I'll give 
you just one chance, but you must obey 
me implicitly.” 

“T’ll do anything, miss, anything you 
say.” 

“Very well, then. 
ton comes to-morrow 
way, what is his first name?” 

“Donald, miss. Donald Shelton.” 

“Very good. When he comes to- 
morrow you are not to tell him I have 
learned about Miss Angelica. You are 
to bring him in here, and he will find 
me.” 

“You, miss?” 

“Yes. He’s never seen my sister, 
has he?” 

“No, he never has.” 

“Well, then, he probably hasn’t the 
faintest idea what she looks like. He 
shall think I am Angelica. In that way 
IT can learn whether he is as great a 
villain as his father was, and I shall 
know how to deal with him.” 

“Oh, my lands, miss, what an idea!” 

“Tt’s a very good idea. Will you 
help me?” 

“Why—I—yes, miss, I will. But 
what'll he do to me when he finds out?” 

“He won’t do anything. I'll see to 
that. Just obey me, Hester, and you 
shall go free. I promise.” 


When Mr. Shel- 
By the 


On the following afternoon, clad in 
one of her sister’s austere robes that 
had been shortened several inches, 
Gloria was reclining on the couch in 
the hidden chamber, awaiting the ar- 
tival of one Donald Shelton, 

She had passed through a somewhat 
hectic morning. Everything had turned 
out wrong. In the first place, she had 
received a telegram from Mrs, Ayles- 
worth notifying her of their arrival 
late in the afternoon. 

For a few minutes Gloria had 
thought it would be impossible to carry 
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out her plan of the previous night. 
How could she be in the Byzantine pas- 
sage, impersonating Angelica, and at 
the same time entertain the Ayles- 
worths? But Gloria was accustomed to 
having her own way. With her, to 
plan was to act. 

“IT know what we’ll do,” she an- 
nounced to her sister. “You can meet 
the visitors. They’ve never seen you. 
Mrs. Aylesworth hasn’t been East since 
her marriage, and Donald Shelton has 
never seen me. It will work beauti- 
fully. You are Gloria; I am Angelica. 
The Aylesworths will stay only a few 
days, but that would be just long 
enough to prevent me from discover- 
ing what this Shelton man is really like. 

“TTe may stay in the village, you 
know, and come here several times be- 
fore he decides what to do with you, 
and if he’s thinking of marrying you, 
as his father suggested, he’ll have to 
come a good many times. I should be 
free to see him until I’ve made up my 
mind what to do with him. If he 
doesn’t intend to confess his father’s 
crime, to give you back to us, he’s just 
as guilty as though he, himself, had 
perpetrated that crime, and he shall pay 
for it.” 

“But’—Angelica’s face was a study 
—T couldn’t see these Aylesworth peo- 
ple. I wouldn’t know what to say to 
them. Besides, I haven’t any clothes 
—not like the ones you wear.” 

Gloria looked thoughtful. 

“Of course you mustn’t do it if it 
will bother you, that’s certain. But we 
could easily get you some clothes.” 

“How?” the other asked with inter- 
est. 

“T’d send one of the maids in to New 
York with your measurements, to 
a dress shop. It’s only nine o’clock. 
She could be back by four, with every- 
thing you could possibly need. You 
have plenty of money now, you know, 
darling, Half of everything I have is 
going to be made over to you.” 


“Do you think I could do it ?—enter- 
tain the Aylesworths, I mean. It would 
be rather fun, wouldn’t it? But I 
don’t know anything. I’ve never been 
anywhere.” 

“It’s entirely up to you,” Gloria told 
her. 

“Personally, I don’t think it makes 
much difference about the Aylesworths, 
anyway. They’re mother’s friends and 
therefore should be treated courteously, 
but they’ll go back to California and 
we need never be bothered with them 
again if we don’t wish to. You see, 
mother and Mrs. Aylesworth planned, 
when they were at school together, that 
if one of them had a son and the other 
a daughter those two should marry, so 
she’s bringing Jack on here to meet the 
lucky girl.” 

“T’ll do it,” Angelica decided. Tiny, 
delicious shivers of excitement swept 
over her. 

And so one of the maids was hur- 
ried to New York with the girl’s meas- 
urements. She returned laden with 
boxes and with the word that the re- 
mainder of the order would be sent the 
following day. 

When the boxes were opened An- 
gelica’s eyes were blue wells of delight. 

“They’re—not all for me?” she 
breathed. 

“Of course they are,” Gloria assured 
her. “And—as they say in vaudeville 
—‘this isn’t the half of it, dearie.’ Just 
wait until Cousin Helen hears about 
you! She'll tell you what you need in 
the way of clothes, and she’ll probably 
think you should go abroad and study. 
Possibly we'll all go in the spring.” 

When Angelica stood before her, tall 
and slim in an afternoon frock of old 
blue, with her bright hair waving back 
from her face in a modern coiffure, 
Gloria held her breath. 

“You’re beautiful, darling, perfectly 
beautiful! Jack Aylesworth will fall 
in love with you kerplunk.” 

“Ker—what?” 
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“Right off, I mean—instantly.” 

“Oh, no, he never will. He'll think 
I’m too stupid for anything.” 

“Indeed he won’t. 
nocence will charm the heart right out 
of everybody you meet. Don’t worry. 
I know!” 

She had left Angelica with Hester, 
and, garbed in her sister’s austere robe, 
had secluded herself in the hidden 
chamber to wait for Donald Shelton. 

She wondered nervously when he 
would come. Would he be the first to 
arrive? If only she had thought to 
bring her watch! Had the Aylesworths 
arrived? Would Angelica be able to 
handle the situation? Would it have 
been better to have told them the truth? 
3ut how could she have explained that 
she intended to remain secluded in this 
room during their visit, to await any 
chance calls from Donald Shelton? 
That would have seemed so discourte- 
ous, when they had come all the way 
from California to see her. Unques- 
tionably they would have expected her 
to deal with this man in some manner 
which would have left her free to en- 
tertain them. She couldn’t do both 
That would be impossible. If she went 
wandering about the house with the 
Aylesworths, Donald Shelton might see 
her. 

At this point of her reflections she 
became aware of a sound in the room 
on her right. He was coming! She 
sat up, clasped her knees with trembling 
arms, tried to look undisturbed. Then 
the panel slid back. Hester entered the 
passage, followed by a tall man in a 
gray suit. Gloria’s first swift glance 
in the latter’s direction left her some- 
what nonplused. 

He didn’t look at all like the mental 
picture she had drawn ‘of him. He had 
closely cropped brown hair—that would 
have curled had it been given the 
chance—very clear gray eyes, and— 
yes, if she hadn't known who he was 
she would have said he had a fine, sensi- 
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tive face. But of course he hadn’t. 
The son of William Shelton! Such a 
description was preposterous. 

He came directly toward her, held out 
his hand. 

“So this is—Angelica? How do you 
do, my dear?” 

His dear! Gloria’s small teeth 
clicked together. She would show him, 
and very shortly, that no one by the 
name of Carr was his dear! 

“I am Donald Shelton,” he continued 
somewhat uncertainly. “I’m the son of 
the man you knew as your—your 
guardian—William, I believe you called 
him.” 

Gloria forced herself to smile pret- 
tily, to place her hand in his. 

“How do you do?” 

“I’m very well, thank you! How are 
you?” Having delivered this brilliant 
inquiry, he looked helplessly in the di- 
rection of Hester Powers. 

But the woman appeared unable to 
assist him. 

“Tl leave you to get acquainted with 
Miss Angelica, sir,” was her discourag- 
ing response. 

“Very well. Yes, by all means,” the 
newcomer agreed, 

A moment later he was alone in the 
narrow, bizarre space with a small girl 
who studied him with great, questioning 
eyes. He realized with a sinking heart 
that he was more disconcerted, more 
hopelessly panic-stricken by those 
brown eyes than he had ever been be- 
fore in all his life. 

“Hester told you, I suppose, that 
William was—dead?” This tenta- 
tively. 

“Yes, she told me.” Gloria was still 
regarding him thoughtfully. She could 
plainly see this embarrassed him. That 
was as it should be. She felt suddenly 
quite sure of herself. 

“Are you going to take care of me 
now?” she asked naively. 

“Why—er—yes, of course, but I 
have to arrange a great many things.” 
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“T have a very wicked uncle, you 
know,” she explained with adorable 
care. “He has tried always to take me 
away from William. You wouldn’t let 
him have me, would you?” 

“No. Oh, no! You mustn’t be 
alarmed, you poor child. Great 
Heaven, what a child you are! It 
doesn’t seem possible you are nineteen.” 

“But I am.” She arose and stood 
before him, like a little girl whose 
grown dimensions had been questioned. 
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Gloria was barely four feet and one 
inch high. 

“T’m nineteen and—quite old enough 
to be married. Hester said—that—that 
you might want to marry me.” 

Donald passed an unsteady hand 
through his hair, cleared his throat. 

“Why, I—we’ll have to think about 
that. You're only a child, you know, 
despite those nineteen years. You've 
been so secluded.” 

“But I wouldn’t have to be secluded 


“So this is—Angelica?’’ Donald Shelton came 
directly toward her. ‘‘How do you do, 
my dear?” 
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any more, if you married me,’ she 
pointed out with disarming candor. 

“I read a story in a book about a 
man who married a girl just so she’d be 
protected.” 

Donald smiled for the first time. 
Whereupon his companion studied him 
long enough to note that it was a singu- 
larly sweet smile. Strange, she re- 
flected, how deceptive exteriors some- 
times were. Now, any one would de- 
duct, from this man’s appearance, that 
He was gentle, that he could be tender, 
that he was considerate and strictly hon- 
orable. And yet it was scarcely pos- 
sible that his father’s son could be any 
of these things. 

“T think,” he told her after a slight 
pause, “that any man would thank his 
stars until the end of his days if—if 
he could induce you to marry him. My 
father’s motto—I believe it’s over the 
fireplace in the hall, downstairs—seems 
to describe the way I feel—the way I’ve 
found you.” 

“What is the motto?” Gloria asked, 
although she remembered it perfectly. 

“Through bolts and bars to the 
stars,’” he repeated slowly. 

“Oh!” She smiled at him. “You 
mean that the hidden panels to this 
room are the bolts and bars and that 
I’m——” Shyly she paused. 

“You're the stars,’’ he said soberly, 
“a whole scintillating heaven full of 
them. It’s strange, you’re not at all 
the sort of girl I expected to find.” 

Gloria’s heart missed a beat. Did he, 
could he suspect? But of course that 
was absurd. 

“What did you think I would be 
like?” she invited. 

“Well, I don’t know why—father’s 
letter merely said that you were very 
beautiful—but I expected a moon- 
flower. Instead, J find a bright-colored 
morning glory, with her face turned up 
to the sun.” 

“The man’s a poet!” Gloria com- 
mented to herself. How strange that 
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he should have likened her to a morn- 
ing glory, when he didn’t know her real 
name! She refused to consider the fact 
that her heart was beating uncomfort- 
ably fast, but concluded impatiently that 
she was a bit nervous. 

“Why, may I ask, did you happen 
to choose morning glories?” Gloria ven- 
tured. 

“I suppose, because I always did ad- 
mire morning glories,” Donald Shel- 
ton resumed, with a rueful smile. 
“Anyway, I find that I want to marry 


you—tremendously. I’ve never felt 
like this about any woman before.” 
Gloria’s heart was hammering. It 


was difficult to think coherently. What 
a villain he was! Just as she had sup- 
posed he would be! He was actually 
willing to marry her to keep her identity 
a secret. He was even pretending he 
had fallen in love with her! Well—she 
caught her breath—she’d give him suffi- 
cient rope to hang himself—he who 
admired morning glories so much! 

“Then we will be married?” 
asked with an effort. 

“No, my dear.” Donald’s gray eyes 
were clouded. “I’m afraid not. You 
wouldn’t want to marry me, if you un- 
derstood.” 


she 


“Tf I understood what?” She held 
her breath. 

“A great many things. I’ll have to 
think about them to-night. I couldn’t 


decide anything until I had seen you. 
T’ll come to-morrow, about three in the 
afternoon.” 

“That will be nice. I like company.” 

“I wonder how you will like being 
out in the world. Somehow I think 
you'll fit in surprisingly well. I see 
Hester has bobbed your hair. How did 
she happen to do that?” 

Shades of the fashionable hairdresser 
who had given her the latest cut in 
bobs! What idiots men were! But 
then her hair was curly, and she had 
purposely disarranged its approved 
lines. 
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“Do you mean, why did she cut it?” 
she asked with a puzzled frown. “I’ve 
always had short hair. Hester said it 
was less trouble this way.” 

“T see.” His hand tightened on hers. 
“Good-by, little morning glory ; good-by 
until to-morrow.” He turned and 
looked vaguely at the wall. “I’m afraid 
I don’t know how to get out.” 

“You press this spot—here,” she ex- 
plained, suiting her action to the words. 

“That unfastens the bolts and bars, 
you mean.” Again he smiled at her; 
then he passed through the rent in the 
wall and was gone. 

Gloria closed the panel, sank upon 
the lounge, and gazed listlessly at the 
place through which he had disap- 
peared. 

The jeweled lantern was twinkling 
above her head, there was a bright glow 
trom the open fire, and even a faint 
reflection of afternoon sun from the 
skylight, which provided the passage 
with ventilation; but it seemed to the 
huddled figure on the lounge unaccount- 
ably dark and desolate. What time was 
it, she wondered? How many hours 
before three o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon? 

She was brought out of her reverie 
by the sound of the sliding panel. The 
newcomer was Angelica. She slipped 
through the aperture and closed it with 
caution. 

“What was he like?” she asked 
eagerly, seating herself on the edge of 
the couch. “Hester just told me he 
had gone.” 

“Why—he’s like any other man, I 
suppose,” Gloria returned, suddenly 
conscious of the fact that she didn’t 
want to talk about him. “He’s coming 
again to-morrow. I can tell you better 
then. Have the Aylesworths arrived?” 

“Yes, they’re here. I gave them tea 
—just the way you showed me. But I 
didn’t know what to say to them.” 

“You poor lamb! I'll come down to- 
morrow night and explain matters; that 
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is, if you like Jack Aylesworth well 
enough to want him to stay. How are 
you getting along with him?” 

“With Mr. Aylesworth? All right, I 
suppose. But he talks so queerly. I 
don’t know what he means half the 
time.” 

“Well, just smile at him, darling. 
That’ll be enough for you to do. And 
now I suppose you had better dress for 
dinner. Put on that gold-cloth frock. 
Jessie will help you. And if those peo- 
ple get on your nerves, honey, send 
down word by Hester that you’ve been 
taken suddenly ill. They won’t blame 
you for that. They’ll just go back to 
New York.” 

But this Angelica could not bring 
herself to do. Indeed, she hardly 
wished to do so. True, she was terri- 
fied at the thought of a prolonged ses- 
sion with the Aylesworths, but, after 
all, it was her first taste of freedom. 
She was inwardly glowing with excite- 
ment. 

In the gold-cloth gown she looked 
like a young goddess—and she felt 
much as a newly hatched chicken feels 
when he emerges from his dark abode 
and steps forth into the sunlight. Of 
course, Angelica didn’t realize that her 
reactions were similar to those of a 
baby chicken’s, because she had never 
watched one of those downy puffballs 
break from its covering. There were 
so many things Angelica had never seen 
—had never heard of. 

But Gloria was right. Her sister’s 
quaint, unworldly air held its own 
charm. At least it held a charm for 
Jack Aylesworth. 

“T can’t make her out,” he confessed 
to his mother, as the two were seated 
before the fire in the salle des chev- 
aliers the day after their arrival. 
“She’s so different from any girl I’ve 
ever known, especially the ones who 
have traveled all over the world, as 
Gloria has. She seems to be so com- 
pletely unsophisticated. 
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“You’re the image of your mother,” the older woman mused. ‘‘We never saw 
each other after I married and moved West, but I considered her 
my dearest friend, always. ” 


Mrs. Aylesworth studied her delicate 
finger tips with absorption. At last she 
spoke. 

“I’m afraid, my dear boy, that Glo- 
ria’s innocence is what the girls of to- 
day call a good line.” 

“Mother !” 


“T’m sorry. I hate to accuse An- 
gelica Carr’s daughter of insincerity, 
but it is there. We both know Gloria 
has had every advantage money could 
procure, and yet she appears to have 
less self-confidence than the average 
ten-year-old child.” 
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Jack lighted a cigarette, smoked 
thoughtfully until the subject of their 
discussion crossed the hall and joined 
them; then he sprang to his feet, drew 
forward a chair. 


Angelica slipped into it, smiled some-, 


what uncertainly, and made a tentative 
suggestion. 

“Would you like to go for a drive 
—or. ” 

“We're quite comfortable,’ Mrs. 
Aylesworth assured her; then, with 
more warmth: “I suppose you’ve been 
told that you’re very like your mother, 
Gloria?” 

“Yes, I have been told that,” she re- 
plied. 

“You're the image of her,” the older 
woman mused. “I’ve never forgotten 
your mother, my dear. We never saw 
each other after I married and moved 
West, but I considered her my dearest 
friend, always.” 

“T know,” was Angelica’s second con- 
tribution, 

Jack reached for the poker and prod- 
ded the flickering logs until they blazed 
to his satisfaction. 

“That’s better! This is a great old 
place, isn’t it? But you’re going back 
to New York when we do, aren’t you, 
Miss Carr? I’m counting on you to 
show me the town. What’s good in the 
theatrical line?” 

Angelica felt her throat tighten. 
Now what, she wondered wildly, did 
he mean by a “theatrical line?” Oh, 
yes, of course, the theater! She had 
read about that in books, and she had 
heard of marvelous plays from her gov- 
erness. 

“Why, it’s all good,” she announced 
generously. “It’s all awfully good.” 

Jack, who was somewhat of a con- 
noisseur, looked abashed. 

“Do you mean that all the new plays 
are awiully good?” he inquired doubi- 
fully. 

“All of them,” was the firm re- 
joinder. 


“But,” weakly, “didn’t you like some 
of them better than others?” 

Angelica considered. She couldn’t 
recall the name of one play she had 
ever heard mentioned, but she remem- 
bered that Hester had spoken, some 
weeks before, of a marvelous actress. 
Hester, it appeared, had seen her many 
times, had ‘thought her unsurpassable. 
Suddenly the name of this paragon fiit- 
ted from a recess in Angelica’s brain. 
She turned to Jack with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Yes,” she admitted brightly, “I do 
have a favorite. I like Helene Walton 
the best.” 

“Helene Walton!” ‘Mrs. Aylesworth 
sat erect. ‘Has she come back to the 
stage? She was playing when your 
mother and I were girls.” 

Something was wrong. Angelica was 
convinced of this, but she’d have to go 
on, having begun. 

“Oh, yes,” she insisted, “she’s back, 
younger than ever. At least, I mean, 
she looks younger. She’s surprising.” 

“She must be,” the older woman 
agreed dryly. “I think I’ll get my knit- 
ting. I left it somewhere about.” 

When the two young people were 
alone, Jack leaned forward, took An- 
gelica’s hand in his. 

“Do yott know what I think?” he 
asked with a cheerful grin. 

“No,” Angelica admitted. 

“T think you're raxzing us.” 

“You think I’m what?” 

“Razzing us,” 

“Oh!” She tried to say this as 
though she now understood perfectly, 
but her attention was somewhat dis- 
tracted by the fact that strong fingers 
were locked about her own. 

“You know,” Jack suggested, “that 
our mothers planned a young parade 
for us down a church aisle? Well, I 
want to say, right here, that I think it 
was a whale of a plan. I’m all for that 
parade. I suppose’—here his young 
face became sober—‘‘you’re laughing at 
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the idea and at our coming to see you. 
But I don’t care if you are. I’m mad 
about you. I have been ever since you 
walked across this hall to meet us. I 
didn’t expect to care a rap for you. I 
just came because I knew mother’d 
never give me any peace until I saw 
you. But when I did see you! Gee!” 

He paused, drew a deep breath, and 
continued to plead with a boyish ear- 
nestness that might have disarmed a 
more hardened heart than Angelica’s. 

“Please don’t make up your mind 
you just can’t like me. Give me a 
chance, won’t you?” 

The girl beside him was conscious of 
two distinct emotions. One was panic; 
the other was a heart-warming sense of 
happiness. But as Jack continued to 
plead, the panic spread. She longed 
for the four walls of her tiny room 
above, where everything was safe, un- 
derstood. And yet, strangely enough, 
she didn’t want to let go of Jack Ayles- 
worth’s hand. 

So confusing were these emotions 
that she was scarcely aware of the en- 
trance of a fair-haired young man. 

“Mr. Robert Waynes,” the butler an- 
nounced, 

Simultaneously Angelica regained 
possession of her hand. She arose and 
turned to the visitor. At the same mo- 
ment Mrs. Aylesworth emerged from 
the drawing-room, rejoining the group 
in the hall. 

The caller glanced questioningly at 
the two women and addressed the elder. 

“How do you do? I’m Bob Waynes. 
I came out to see Miss Carr. Hope 
I’m not intruding ?” 

“Not at all,” was the perfunctory re- 
sponse. ‘‘This’’—with a slight motion 
of her hand in the direction of Angelica 
—‘“is Miss Carr.” 

Bob had not seen Gloria since the 
day before her departure for The Cas- 
tle. At that time she had told him of 
the Aylesworths’ promised visit. The 
mother and son, therefore, he could 


place. This tall, fair girl, however, 
who was she? Some cousin of Glo- 
ria’s, he concluded. 

He smiled courteously into Angelica’s 
startled eyes and explained: “It is 
Miss Gloria Carr that I wish to see.” 

Angelica said nothing. She wanted 
to rush from the hall, out of sight, but 
she could only wait numbly. 

“This is Miss Gloria Carr,” Mrs. 
Aylesworth was saying patiently, and it 
was clear that she wondered why her 
hostess did not speak for herself. 

“But this isn’t Gloria Carr!” ex- 
claimed the thoroughly bewildered Bob. 

Angelica heard him begin another 
sentence, but she didn’t wait for him to 
finish. She turned and fled, as though 
her heels were winged, across the hall 
of the knights. Before she had cov- 
ered more than half its space she knew 
they were following her. She rushed 
on, trying to quicken her pace. 


CHAPTER III. 

That same afternoon, beneath the 
soit glow of the jeweled lanterns, Glo- 
ria and Donald Shelton were having 
their second interview. The former, 
in her white robe, was leaning forward 
from the lounge, listening attentively to 
her companion’s story. 

“My father was very good to me,” 
he was telling her, with a note of pain 
in his voice. “I can’t tell you what a 
shock it was to me when [I read his 
letter, after his death, and learned of 
this ghastly thing he had done to you 
and to your people. I know there is 
nothing I can say that will prevent you 
from loathing his memory. Yet I wish 
you could believe that he was not re- 
sponsible; that unquestionably his many 
troubles had unbalanced his mind. He 
was always determined to get what he 
wanted—I grant you that. Hence his 
motto: ‘Through bolts and bars to the 
stars.’ But he wasn’t—he wasn’t 2 

Donald paused, buried his head in his 
hands. Was he crying? Gloria asked 
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argued to herself, no matter what his 
father had done! 

She bent forward, touched his hair 
lightly. 

“Please, please don’t,” she begged. 
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herself. Oh, he mustn’t cry! What 
was all the pain that had been caused, 
that could not now be eradicated, be- 
side that bowed head? And it wasn’t 
his fault—it wasn’t Donald’s fault, she 
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Angelica turned and fled, as though her heels were winged, across the hall of the 
knights. She knew they were following her. 
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‘Donald raised his head. His eyes 
were dry, but they were hopelessly 
strained. 

“Now you see why I spoke as I did 
yesterday, when you, in your heavenly 
innocence, referred to my father’s plan 
that we should marry. I knew that 
when you learned the truth you would 
hate me. I tried to tell you yesterday, 
but you were so different from what I 
had expected, and there isn’t any rea- 
son why you shouldn’t know this, I sup- 
pose, but I fell in love with you the 
first minute I saw you. I’ve never be- 
lreved in such things, but then'’—he 
smiled benignly—‘I’ve never met a girl 
like you before. 

“Now I am going to your sister, to 
acquaint her with the whole story. 
Hester tells me she is here at The Cas- 
tle. She'll probably have me hounded 
from the place. I don’t know that I’d 
biame her. In any event she’ll never 
let me see you again. I know that. 
But don’t think I’m sorry that I saw 
and loved you. I'll always be glad, and 
(Il go on caring as long as I live.” 

Then it was that Gloria heard run- 
ning footsteps in the adjoining room, 
and before she realized what was hap- 
pening there was a crash and the panel 
hastily opened. The next second An- 
gelica rushed toward her, a frightened, 
wild-eyed Angelica. 

“\ man came,” she gasped. 
somebody. He knew I wasn’t you. I 
ran away. They ran after me!” 

Jack Aylesworth, his mother, and 
Bob Waynes were crowding through 
the open panel. In the Byzantine pas- 
sage they halted, stared incredulously at 
the white-robed girl, who had gathered 
her trembling sister close in her arms. 

Bob came forward. 

“Gloria! What the deuce does all 
this mean? I—I hope we haven’t 
forced our way in where we weren’t 
wanted, but, to tell you the truth, I 
thought there had been some crooked 
work. I came down to see you this aft- 
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ernoon and in being presented to this 
girl was told that she was Gloria Carr. 
When I said she wasn't you, she turned 
and ran like a wild thing. I asked if 
she was a relation of yours, by the 
same name, and learned that she was 
supposed to be the owner of this place. 
That was enough for me. I chased 
her, and the others followed. Before 
we got here I’d concluded she must 
have murdered you or—or something. 
I’m sorry if My 

“Tt’s all right, Bob,” Gloria inter- 
rupted. “It’s my fault. I should never 
have left Angelica to entertain my 
guests. I might have known something 
of this sort would happen. Please for- 
give me, Mrs. Aylesworth.” She ex- 
tended her hand to her guest, keeping 
her other arm about Angelica. “I am 
Gloria Carr. This is my sister. You 
must have heard that she was stolen 
when she was a baby. And”—turning 
to Bob—“I told you about her the last 
time I saw you.” 

“By George! You don’t mean you’ve 
found her! That this——” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Aylesworth broke 
in, “of course I knew about the baby 
your mother lost. I never ceased to 
grieve. with her. And so this’—she 
touched the shoulder of the girl who 
still cowered in Gloria’s arms—‘‘is An- 
gelica! Naturally, I don’t understand 
your reasons for secrecy, but I’m afraid 
we've done an unpardonable thing by 
breaking in here in this manner. I can 
only say that I, too, thought there must 
be something radically wrong when the 
child rushed off as she did. I thought 
it was our duty to prevent her from get- 
ting away.” 

“That was quite natural,” Gloria re- 
turned. “I understand perfectly. In- 
deed, it was all my fault. It’s a long 
story about Angelica. T’ll tell you the 
details later. You'll scarcely be able 
to credit it, Mrs. Aylesworth, but she 
was stolen by an old butler—his name 
was Myers—and confined in this room, 
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which, it seems, he alone knew about. 
He was butler for Mr. Shelton, who 
built The Castle, and was therefore fa- 
iiliar with its secrets.” 

“But how—when—why. Mrs. 
Aylesworth could voice her queries no 
further. 

“Myers stole the baby because he was 
old and half crazed,” Gloria explained 
hurriedly. “He believed she resem- 
bled a little daughter he had lost. Then 
he hid her up here and induced one of 
the servants to look out for her, I 
discovered all this just two days ago. 
At the same time I learned that Myers 
was expected here either yesterday or 
to-day. I then decided to take Angel- 
ica’s place and capture him before he 
could escape. ‘Mr. Shelton”—she indi- 
cated Donald, who had been standing 
as though turned to stone—“was going 
to help me. But we just heard a few 
hours ago that Myers was killed yes- 
terday in an automobile accident. So 
—so now there isn’t anybody to pun- 
ish.” 

“Merciful sainis!” Mrs. Ayleswerth 
drew a deep breath. “What a story! 
And to think we happened to come dur- 
ing all of this crisis. I feel as though 
T could never stop asking questions. I 
never heard of anything so awful! An- 
gelica, my dear, can you ever forgive 
me for frightening you half to death?” 

The girl turned her blue eyes to the 
speaker and smiled at her. “You didn't 
mean to frighten me,” she said. “But, 
oh, I’m glad it’s all! explained. I didn’t 
know how to entertain you.” 

Jack Aylesworth stepped forward. 

“T shan't stand for that. You were 
a corking hostess,’ he avowed stoutly. 
“You aren’t going to disappear now, 
are you?” 


“Of course she isn't.” answered 
Gloria promptly. “This is Jack, isn’t 
ee 


He extended his hand. 
“Yes, it is. And I want to apolo- 
gize, too, for this unseemly intrusion. 


I didn’t think, as the others did, that 
Angelica was a crook. I wanted to 
reach her so I could help her in some 
way.” 

Whereupon he received two’ smiles. 
One indicated pleased approval. That 
was Gloria’s. The other revealed shy 
pleasure. That was from Angelica. 

“T’m not going to listen to another 
word of apology,” Gloria announced 
gayly. “If you'll go downstairs, Ill 
dress and join you in a few minutes. 
This”—with a rueful glance at her 
woolen robe—“is the sort of costume 
they made Angelica wear.” 

Then Donald Shelton spoke for the 
first time. 

“I'll say good-by to you, now. My 
train leaves in about an hour. There'll 
be just time to make it.” 

“Oh,” said Gloria in a small voice, 
“please don’t go yet. I want to talk 
to you about—about Myers.” 

“T’m terribly sorry,” he assured her 
courteously, “but I really must be back 
in New York at eight o’clock, and that 
wouldn’t be possible if I missed this 
train. Good-by, Miss Angelica; I’m 
sorry I can't stay and talk with you. 
But your sister will explain everything.” 

And then he was gone. Bob Waynes 
and the Aylesworths, laughing and 
chatting as though there were no breken 
hearts in the world, accompanied him to 
the lower floor. 

“That was Donald Sheiton,” Angel- 
ica marveled. “\Why, he’s nice. I like 
him.” 

“So do I,” said Gloria forlornly. 

“Do you? Was that why you told 
the others a man by the name of Myers 
had stolen me?” 

“Yes. I—lI just couldn’t bear to see 
him stand up there and suffer for his 
father’s crimes. He would have been 
so humiliated.” 

“Of course he would.” Angelica’s 
blue eyes were full of pity. “What did 
he intend to do about it before we 
rushed in?” 
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“He had just confessed everything, 
still believing I was you, He said—he 
said———” 

“Gloria!” 
her close. 
what is it?” 

“Oh, I love him!” Gloria sobbed. ‘‘It 
sounds ridiculous, I know, but it’s true. 
I do love him—and I know I'll never 
see him again. I can’t bear that!” 

“Why not, dear: Le'll 
come back.” 

“No, he won’t. He'll 
never, never come back. 
Didn't you see his eyes 
and the way his mouth 
was set? He'll not for- 
give me for deceiving 
him.” 

“Dearest! And my 
appearance has brought 
this trouble on you! If 
you hadn’t found me 
you "y 


Strong young arms held 
“You're crying! Darling, 


“Don't you dare to say that!’ Glo- 
ria’s cheek pressed her sister’s. “Find- 
ing you was the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened to me. I can 
scarcely realize yet that I have you.” 

jut even thoughts of Angelica could 
not, Gloria discovered, ease the pain 
that tugged at her heart during the 
hours which followed. Bob Waynes xe- 
mained for dinner, and afterward sat 
beside the fire in the 
Byzantine drawing-room 
with Mrs. Aylesworth 
and his hostess. Jack 
and Angelica had wan- 
dered out into the hall 
of the knights. 

l’eeling that she could 
bear reaction of the 
strain she had been go- 
ing through no longer. 
and anxious for a breath 
of air after her two days 


Bob and Mrs. Aylesworth continued to chat in the drawing-room: but Angelica and Jack, 
Donald and Gloria, remained comfortably seated beiure the blazing 
logs in the hall of the knights. 
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of confinement, Gloria asked her com- 
panions to excuse her for a few min- 
utes. As she passed through the hall 
she- saw Jack and Angelica seated on a 
long stool before the fre. His arm was 
about her sister’s shoulder. 

“I’m going to call you Angel,” Glo- 
ria heard him declare. “Angelica’s too 
long. Besides, you are an angel.” 

The listener hesitated a moment, then 
approached them. 

“Don’t move,” she begged, as An- 
gelica attempted to spring to her feet. 
“T just heard you say you were going 
to call her Angel, Jack, and I wanted to 
make a suggestion. Don’t you think 
Moonflower is a good name for her?” 

“Moonflower!”” Jack beamed upon 
her. “It’s perfect! I’m sorry I didn’t 
think of it myself. Whatever gave you 
the idea?” 

“Well, I knew some one who thought 
she would be like a moonflower. And 
she is, isn’t she?” 

“Exactly,” with deep fervor, from 
Bob. 

Gloria smiled at them and passed on. 
She opened the heavy oak door leading 
to the garden. Outside, the sharp air 
stung her cheeks. She drew a good, 
long breath of it, looked up at the stars. 

““Through bolts and bars,’” she 
murmured. There weren’t any bolts or 
any bars, but he wouldn’t come—ever. 

“Gloria,” some one half whispered. 

She turned, afraid to look, to find 
she was mistaken. But before she 
could believe it was really true, she was 
in Donald’s arms, her lips were close 
against his. 

“Darling,” he said huskily, ‘I had to 
come back. When I thought about it, 
afterward, it seemed that you must care 
a little—otherwise you would never have 
given those people an explanation 
which shielded me. Do you care? 
Could you love me?” 

“I do love you,” Gloria breathed hap- 
pily. “I love you so much!” 

Again their lips met and clung to- 


gether, while the winter stars twinkled 
above them and the moon cast elon- 
gated shadows at their feet—shadows 
of the castle’s ramparts. 

“We must go in at once,” Donald 
remembered. ‘You'll take cold, little 
morning glory.” He held her off, cast 
a swift glance over her frock of pale 
rose velvet. 

“That name suits you better than ever 
to-night. Glory! It seems to have 
been coined just for you.” ; 

A second later Gloria reéntered the 
hall. : 

“Mr. Shelton has come back,” she an- 
nounced demurely to the occupants of 
the long stool. 

And that night the great fire in the 
salle des chevaliers cast its glow, for 
the first time in many years, on young 
faces that radiated happiness, pure con- 
tent. Bob and Mrs. Aylesworth con- 
tinued to chat in the drawing-room; but 
Angelica and Jack, Donald and Gloria, 
remained comfortably seated before the 
blazing logs in the hall of the knights. 


The next morning found Bob 
Waynes on his way to New York in 
order that he might keep an important 
social engagement that evening at the 
yacht club. He told Gloria it had all 
seemed like a strange dream—his com- 
ing to The Castle and “‘spilling the 
beans,” as he expressed it. 

“T am glad that you came,” Gloria 
assured him, “for it helped straighten 
things out. I was just wondering how 
I was going to manage it, and, Bob, you 
were a wonderful help and a true 
friend.” 

“T hope we can always be that,” he 
returned, and while I feel, in a way, 
that I have lost a friend, I feel that 
you have found the nearést and dear- 
est of friends—your sister.” 

“Yes, it makes life seem so different, 
and think how nice it is going to be. 
Bob,” beamed Gloria, “to have a sis- 
ter.” 
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After Bob left, Gloria did not like 
the idea of having more of her guests 
depart, and persuaded them to stay for 
another week. It seemed all so won- 
derful to have the gloomy old castle 
filled with such happy people, and Hes- 
ter was one who appreciated this as 
much as any one. 

It was decided the day they left that 
all would return in the spring for a 
double wedding. ‘And we'll never 
have anything more to do with such 
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things as ‘bolts and bars,’ will we, lit- 
tle sister?” said Gloria as they rode 
away from The Castle. “Our motto 
from now on will be, ‘No bolts nor 
bars—just stars,’ and we'll all have such 
a happy time to look forward to.” 
“Isn't it all wonderful? The world, 
I mean—outside The Castle—and you 
—and—and Jack! Oh, I can hardly 


believe it is all true!” murmured Angel- 
ica, as she put a loving arm about her 
sister. 


“I am so happy!” 


Is HONOR dearer than anything else? 


Is it 


above any other consideration? 
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is a story of Honor battling Love. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OME here! I’m hurt! Come and 

help me!” She squirmed about pain- 
fully in the rough brushwood to catch a 
view of the passerby in the rcad just 
beyond. It was a man—that much was 
sure. He was whistling as only a happy, 
carefree man could. It was a quaint 
Irish tune with a bit of sadness in it, 
and a breath of laughter, too. It 
stopped abruptly. 

“Where are you?” came an irresist- 
ible voice. 

“Oh, there! I see you now!” And 
he leaped over the roadside ditch and 
hurdled the low fence and ran up to 
where she lay beside a fallen oak at the 
edge of the wood. 

“Well,” he commented, smiling, with 
a swift glance of appraisal at the smart 
riding habit, “since when have folks 
started riding through Wickett’s wood ?” 

“Folks haven’t, as far as I know,” 
she returned sharply. 


“My horse was frightened at a squir- 
rel along the road, and threw me clear 
over the fence in here! The idiot’s 
probably reached home by now!” 

“Why—you’re Susanne Tressleton!” 
the man said suddenly, as one might ex- 
claim over coming unexpectedly across 
a crown jewel. 

“And you’re Colin Mullane!” she re- 
turned, with a slow, surprised smile. 
For while she had never met this hand- 
some vagabond, his name and reputation 
were legend in the village. Besides, he 
suited accurately the descriptions she 
had heard of him. 

He got to his knees and lifted her in 
his arms. She bit her lip impatiently 
at a swift stab of pain along her spine. 

“My back aches frightfully. I sup- 
pose it’s sprained,” she told him. 

“Do you suppose you could carry me 
up the road to Bevans’? I'll have a car 
come down and get me there.” 

He chuckled amusedly. 
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“Why, you’re nothing to carry. Don’t 
suppose your horse knows yet that 
you're net on his back. You're light as 
a thrush’s wing!” And he plowed his 
way easily through the brush. 

She glanced up sharply. The simile 
was unexpected. You might expect a 
person like this to be kind, but not imag- 
inative. A frayed straw hat was pulled 
down carelessly over his eyes, and no 
man in Susanne’s set woild have been 
guilty of wearing such clothes. Yet she 
found herself almost forgetting her pain 
as she studied the handsome Irish face. 
For Colin Mullane was quite the hand- 
somest of all the boys in town—and the 
poorest. 

He lived in a little houSe at the lower 
end of town and helped his father till 
their small farm. His education had 
been sketchy but effective. He had 
studied very little because learning came 
to him easily, and his pleasing person- 
ality won people to him instantly. But 
unfortunately, Colin followed the course 
of least resistance and, when at leisure 
from farm work, filled his days with 
hunting or fishing or roaming through 
the woods. Evenings found him with 
other young men, loafing about Parker’s 
store. And Colin had his following. 
For he could tell a story in a way that 
no one else ever achieved. He could 
mimic Miss Brewster perfectly, the 
town’s old maid, and Jeff Solis, the town 
miser, while his audience rocked with 
appreciative glee. He was irresistible. 
Everyone adimitted it. He had a habit 
of boasting that worked, at times, to 
his disadvantage. But no one ever took 
him seriously. And he was honest— 
scrupulously honest. 

Now Susanne had seen him occasion- 
ally in passing. And she had heard tales 
of his wit and cleverness. But she had 
heard tales, too, of his shiftlessness. 
And that trait, in any one, was beneath 
Susanne’s scorn. For she was the 
daughter of Amos Tressleton, whose 
death the year before had left her an 
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heircss of considerable importance. She 
had all her father’s caution and a vast 
respect for the money he had accumu- 
lated and left to her. He had fought 
and suffered and sacrificed for success. 
Susanne knew the meaning of those 
words through her father’s repeated 
tales of those hard early years. She 
had inherited his keen business sense 
and executive ability. But unfortu- 
nately, too, she had inherited the 
Tressleton features and they were not 
pretty. 

The press had loved to caricature 
Amos Tressleton. His face had lent it- 
self admirably to their ruthless pens. 
And Susanne was a replica, except per- 
haps that the fineness of her nature, soft- 
ened features that otherwise might have 
seemed ugly and coarse. She loved 
beauty, worshiped it. Sometimes she 
cried a little at that reflection in her mir- 
ror. She wanted to be loved for her- 
self alone, not for her money. She knew 
no man could find his heart’s desire in 
her face. 

And so on this day when Colin Mul- 
lane carried her along the shady road, 
something touched the heart of Susanne. 
She could not resist the temptation to 
gaze up at the smiling face above, and 
a pang went through her as she realized 
how unattractive she must look with 
her tousled hair and pallid cheeks. She 
always grew pale when in pain. An- 
other girl would have Icoked beautiful, 
she knew. But not Amos Tressleton’s 
daughter. Then, bitterly, she wondered 
why her looks should annoy her. As 
though one wanted to impress this shift- 
less Colin Mullane! 

He swung along evenly, eyes search- 
ing the trees with the look of the nature 
lover. It was evident that Susanne 
Tressleton and her weaith meant very 
little in his life. 

“You know.” he said presently, “last 
week I saw an oriole in that elm over 
there. It was a peach! There are par- 
tridge in that thicket, too. Maybe that’s 


— 


what scared your horse. They make an 
awful noise.” 

Susanne realized that nature was his 
god. Everything else was apparently 


trivial to him in comparison. It piqued 
the girl’s pride to be taken so lightly. 
People usually paid dignified respect to 
the Tressleton heiress—people in Colin’s 
stratum. For the first time in her life 
she had met some one who was abso- 
lutely honest with her. She did not at- 
tract him personally, and he had the na- 
ture lover’s indifference to wealth. She 
did not understand the sudden sweeping 
impulse that made her ask, “Why don’t 
you make something of yourself, Colin 
Mullane ?” 
He smiled. 
“And what would you have me make 
of myself?” 
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‘“Well,’? he commented, smiling, with 
a swift glance of appraisal at the smart 
riding habit, ‘“‘since when have folks 
started riding through Wickett’s wood ?” 


“Something — anything! You're 
young. There’s so much before you.” 
It was as if the old unconquered spirit 
of her father spoke. 

He considered her words thought- 
fully. ‘Well, there was a time that I 
thought a lot about doing things. The 
forests up north——” He broke off, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Too big a job for a dub like me. 
You’ve got to know how to go at it, 
and I’m just a poor hick. Got to leave 
that stuff to the college boys.” 

“Why didn’t you go to college—work 
your way through? Lots of boys do, 
you know!” i 

“My father needed me at home,” he 
defended feebly. 

“What about the days you loaf in the 
woods?” Susanne was relentless, yet 
vaguely disturbed at the vital compelling 
interest in Colin Mullane that moved 
her to speak this way. 

“Oh, well!” Cotin shrugged and dis- 
missed it. 

“You seem bent on rowing with me. 
at any rate.” 

She smiled. 

“No—not that! 
you make good!” 


But I’d like to see 
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“Anyhow,” he growled,  irritably, 
“what difference does it make to you?” 

“None!” But Susanne knew she was 
lying. 

He left her in the Bevans’ garden, ac- 
cepted her brief thanks with a nod and 
passed out again to the road, humming 
as he went. A_ brilliant butterfly 
swooped down before him. The last 
Susanne saw of him was as he raced in 
through the trees, hat in hand, after the 
gaily-colored prize. 


It developed that Susanne had hurt 
her back rather badly. And that an- 
noyed her. She was furious with her- 
self, with the doctor, the world in gen- 
eral, and especially with Colin Mullane. 
She could have cried with impatience as 
she sat and thought about him and the 
stone wall of his personality. One could 
not scale it nor penetrate it. He was 
satisfied with himself. Let the world 
go on! 

But Susanne was not satisfied with 
him. She wanted him to understand 
the value of things, to appreciate his 
potentialities before it was too late. She 
wanted this, because There she 
stopped thinking. Colin Mullane 
haunted her thoughts. She knew it was 
ridiculous to expect him to call and 
inquire about her. But she waited for 
him. And after several days of con- 
suming restlessness, she sent for him. 
And when she had dispatched her note 
with the chauffeur, she waited breath- 
lessly for him to bring Colin back. But 
William returned alone, and handed her 
an envelope. She tore it open sharply 
and the note inside read: 


Dear Miss Tressteton: If I did any- 
thing to help you last week, I’m mighty glad. 
It wasn’t any trouble. You don’t need to 
thank me personally. Besides, if I hadn't 
found you, I wouldn’t have taken the road 
near Bevans’. And after I left you, I found 
a butterfly I’ve been wanting for years. It’s 
a red Lycenide. Imagine! So I guess I’d 
better thank you. I hope you’re feeling much 
better. Corin MULLANE, 
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Susanne read it through again. There 
was no whip she could wield over the 
stubborn back of Colin Mullane. She 
could not draw him with beauty, because 
she had none to offer. And her dollars 
did not mean half so much to him as 
a rare specimen of butterfly. 

She lay back in her chair and closed 
her eyes and remembered the haunting 
Trish song he sang, the gay smile and 
the eyes so deeply blue. He would never 
amount to anything—this Colin Mul- 
lane. He would be satisfied to live on 
forever in his haphazard way, achieving 
nothing, knowing no heights, pouring 
his youth into a bit of song along the 
road. 

She tried to think back, to remember 
things she had heard about him. The 
maids sometimes talked beneath her 
window, sitting there preparing vege- 
tables for dinner. She could remember 
the jokes they had repeated and laughed 
at were Colin’s. Nancy, the littlest 
maid, laughed softly at these jokes. Su- 
sanne suspected now she was in love 
with him. Timid, whispering Nancy 
and big careless Colin! And yet 

She got to her feet and went through 
the garden to the house. It was almost 
tea time. Gregory Vincent would be 
coming. She hated his bald head and 
his tiresome smile. He always said, “A 
charming gown!” or, “My dear, blue 
does become you!’ He never said, 
“Susanne! Ilow beautiful you look!” 
Because she didn’t look beautiful, and 
she longed unspeakably for some one to 
say just that to her—even if it weren’t 
true. 

The Barrows were giving a dinner 
that night, and she went—pain and all. 
She wore a lovely gown of white with 
touches of seaweed green, and a neck- 
lace of diamonds and emeralds wound 
twice about her throat, and an emerald 
studded comb in her dull yellow hair. 
For to-night Susanne was determined to 
meet a ghost face to face—the ghost 
that whispered she would never know 


love! All through the evening when she 
tried to be gay, an Irish song beat out 
its notes in her heart, persistently. 

She stayed very late, and Chris Ever- 
itt took her home. He kissed her as he 
left, and she let him. She knew he 
loved Inez Barclay, but. he was neck 
deep in debt and Inez was penniless. 
Perhaps he hoped to salvage his love 
somehow through the Tressleton dol- 
lars. 

She laughed to herself as she went up 
the stairs, tore the necklace off and 
threw it on her dressing table and 
screamed a little into the lace counter- 
pane, beating her fists futilely against 
the pillows. They were all beasts! Chris 
and Gregory and the lot! If she hadn’t 
a cent they’d cut her dead. They were 
like wolves after her because she held 
that fortune in her hands; the money 
that her father had worked and sacrificed 
and struggled for. There wasn’t a man 
among them who could meet life with 
his bare hands, except 

Colin Mullane 
through her thoughts. 

“He could,” she whispered, “if only 
he wanted to! He’s only lazy. Why 
can’t he make something of himself? 
He must—he must! How I could love 
him then!” She sat up suddenly, press- 


sauntered lazily 
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ing her clenched hands against her 
cheeks, unheeded tears dropping across 
them. 

“You love him now, Susanne,” an in- 
ner voice whispered, “and he doesn’t 
want you. If he succeeded, he’d marry 
beauty because he loves it so. Not you, 
Susanne with your high cheek bones, 
your a 

“No, no!” she cried bitterly. 

“Ts beauty all? I could give him a 
love so beautiful, he would forget the 


The maids sometimes talked beneath Susanne’s 
window. She could remember that the jokes 
they repeated and laughed at were Colin’s. 
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“Men don’t want’a love like that,” 
the voice warned her. 


“They want beauty. A shrine to 


visit. They don’t want your love. 
They’d rather have your dollars. But 
Colin wants neither, Susanne. To him 


you don’t exist.” 

“Colin—Colin——” Susanne’s broken 
whisper was muffled against her rigid 
hand. She sank back brokenly against 
the pillows. 

Sunday dawned clear and cool, and to 
all appearances it was the usual Sunday. 
Calls, dinner, and Aunt Margaret who 
came in from Coll’s Landing. The 
drowsy hours afterward. Guests stop- 
ping in for the usual Sunday evening 
tea. Gregory making love to her, his 
beady eyes on her pearls. Chris Everitt 
white and tense, talking with desperate 
calm to Inez Barclay in a corner of the 
divan—Chris Everitt who had kissed 
her last night. 

The delicate fragrance of flowers 
drifted in from the garden and the sum- 
mer breeze played lazily with lighted 
candles through the room. Out beyond, 
Susanne could hear little Nancy sing- 
ing softly in the late twilight. Singing 
to Colin, perhaps singing to her dream. 
Nancy in her black frock and crisp 
white apron and cap, her little white 
face raised to the stars, an acolyte on 
love’s altar. 

“She loves him,” thought Susanne 
achingly, “and Nancy is beautiful!” 

The long evening dragged itself out, 
and when all the guests had gone, Su- 
sanne bade Aunt Margaret good night, 
and went to her room. There was a 
moon, a nebulous moon, up there among 
the clouds, and a cool breeze stirred in 
the garden. She threw herself on a 
chaise longue near the south window 
that looked out on her sleeping roses, 
and dreamed. How long she had been 
there she did not know, when she heard 
voices below in the garden. 

“What are you doing here, Nancy 
Susanne knew the cook was speaking. 
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“Oh, just sitting here—thinking.” 
Nancy had a sad young voice. 

“Thinking about what, Nancy?” 

“Oh—nothing !” 

“You’re in love, you little silly!” 
laughed Irma. 

“Gone on Bill?” 

“No!” Nancy’s voice was swiftly 
emphatic. 

“Where have you been, Irma?” 

“Went to a movie with Alec, and then 
over to Parker’s for. some ice cream. 
Say, we had a circus, Nancy!” 

“Who was there?” 

“Oh—the bunch, and Colin Mullane.” 

Susanne stirred breathlessly among 
her pillows, listening. 

“He’s a card,” went on Irma, “‘there’s 
no use talking. Laughed till I thought 
I'd die. He was taking off old Mrs. 
Brundage to-night. Honest, you’d split 
your sides listenin’ !” 

“T suppose,” said little Nancy, vi- 
brantly. 

“Honest, 
giggled. 

“You know, Colin ought to go on the 
stage. He’s that funny! And he’s so 
good lookin’, too. If he’d amounted to 
anything some girl would have picked 
him off before this. But they’d have 
starved to death, he’s so lazy. Ain’t it 
a shame, Nancy? Why, he’s handsomer 
than any one in the movies!” 

“That’s right,” Nancy agreed bravely. 

“And say——” Irma lowered her 
tone a bit. Susanne had to crawl to 
to her knees at the edge of the sill to 
hear. 

“Listen! Some of the fellows got to 
kiddin’ him to-night. And guess about 
who?” 

“T don’t know,” came Nancy’s breath- 
less cry. 

“Well—it’s Miss Susanne!” 

There was a moment of electrified si- 
lence. Susanne clutched the window 
sill, bent farther forward. 

“Miss Susanne!’ Nancy’s cry was 
like a knife in the night. 


it was a scream!” Irma 
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“Yes, ma'am! When she was out 
ridin’ her horse that day last week and 
he threw her, well—it was Colin who 
came along and found her and carried 
her down as far as Bevans’. A couple 
of days later, William drove down to 
deliver a letter to Colin from her. 
Nicky Philbin was there and saw the 
whole thing. And anyhow, you know 
how Nicky is? He started kiddin’ 
Colin again there in Parker’s to-night, 
and it all came out. It was a circus. 
Every one seemed surprised, because no 
one but Nicky had known anything 
about it till then. And there was Colin, 
takin’ off William like when he came 
and handed him Miss Susanne’s letter, 
and salutin’ like William does. Oh, you 
know, Nancy, how Colin can do it!” 

“Um h’m,” said Nancy with a shadow 
of a laugh. 

“And then, Nicky says to Colin, ‘You 
poor dumbbell! Why don’t you step up 
and make love to Susie Tressleton? You 
rescued her from the cruel forest!’ Oh, 
he was a scream, that Nicky! He says, 
‘Why don’t you get better acquainted 
with her—you might marry her.’ ” 

“And what did Colin say to that?” 

“He laughed fit to kill himself. ‘In 
the first place,’ he says, ‘she’d have me 
shot at sunrise for contempt of court! 
And in the second place—well, I 
wouldn’t marry Susanne Tressleton 
even if she did the proposing, herself. 
I’m not that crazy about money. The 
girl I marry will have to be beautiful. 
I can get along without money, but not 
beauty!’ Ain’t he the timit, Nancy?” 

“T wonder if he means that?” Nancy 
said slowly. 

“Talk’s cheap.” 

“You said it!” agreed Irma. 

“Colin Mullane ain’t nobody’s fool. 
I’d hate to offer him Miss Susanne’s 
money, even with her thrown in. She’s 
nice to folks, besides. And looks ait’t 
everything!” 

“Um h’m.” There was a faint crunch- 
ing on the gravel path. 
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“Come on in, Irma. It’s awful late, 
and there’s a lot to do in the morning. 
Miss Susanne’s giving that luncheon for 
the Stevens girl. That Gregory fellow 
broke another glass to-night. Guess he 
thinks his chances ” The words 
died away. Susanne sank back among 
the cushions, laughing. Slow tears 
melted down her cheeks. 

The long still hours until dawn found 
her sitting by her window, suffering only 
as those can suffer who have come upon 
a hideous truth. There is no romance 
in cold, remote starlight that sends grim 
shadows through a lady’s garden where 
lurk the ghosts of what might have 
been. 

Bitterness and hatred and love fought 
a battle in her heart that night. She 
wanted to crush Colin Mullane. To 
make him suffer; to see that handsome 
head bent in the grief that she, too, had 
known. She wanted to bruise his spirit, 
and silence his laughter and his song. 
Her hatred wanted that. But her love 
wanted to shield him against himself— 
to tear away the surface that hid the 
real man beneath, as one draws off the 
wrappings from a boxed jewel. 

Yet he had dared discuss her publicly, 
to the amusement of the Sunday eve- 
ning crowd in Parker’s store. It was 
unspeakable! So—he wouldn’t marry 
her if she proposed, herself. 

“Tl punish him, somehow! I'll make 
him suffer! I’ll——” She sank to her 
knees sobbing, and buried her head in 
the cushions. Resolve crumbled before 
the sickening consciousness that she 
loved him. She hated herself for being 
so unreservedly susceptible to a hand- 
some face. No, it wasn’t that, she 
thought bitterly. She had seen many 
handsome faces. It was just that she 
knew this Colin Mullane held a power 
over her like no other man had. It was 
destiny she had to fight. 

Dawn crept through the tall, stirring 
trees and fell across her clenched white 
hands on the window sill. 
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“YT can’t help loving him, no matter 
what happens,” she said slowly. 

“But if I must love him—if he’s my 
fate—then I’ll make him worthy of my 
love, or I deserve pain and humiliation. 
It’s in him, somewhere. He’ll never 
care, but at least I won’t have loved a 
failure!” 


The usual smart crowd gathered at 
the Tressleton house shortly after one 
in honor of Roberta Stevens who was 
coming down from her mother’s coun- 
try place sixty miles north for this occa- 
sion. For Roberta was sailing for Paris 
in a short time. 

Late in the afternoon, Roberta slipped 
away from the others and came out to 
where Susanne sat in the secluded shcel- 
ter of some shrubbery that hid her from 
the view of the bridge tables on the ter- 
race, 

“T’m dummy, Sue,” began Roberta, 
then stepped back with a start. “Why, 
my dear! You’re not crying?” 

Susanne had laid her tired head in 
her arm against the back of the bench. 
She glanced up and smiled. 

“No—only I’m _ frightfully — tired. 
Didn’t sleep well last night. And— 
Gregory mixes stich detestable cock- 
tails!” She stifled a yawn. “I thought 
they wouldn’t miss me for a minute.” 

“Perhaps they didn’t, but I did, Sue,” 
Roberta said affectionately. 

“And now, listen. I haven’t had one 
blessed minute to talk this whole day. 
Sue, why didn’t you just let me come 
out and visit you, instead of al 2 

“Oh, you’re such a bridge fiend!” 
Susanne threw out her hands with a 
helpless laugh. 

“Well, perhaps I was. But since I’ve 
been engaged to Ned I can’t keep my 
mind on it some way. Sue, just think! 
Ned and I have only known each other 
a month, and we’ll be married in Sep- 
tember !” 

“T’ll_ return from Paris in August, 
probably. You’ve never seen Ned, have 
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you? Oh, Sue! He's divine. An or- 
phan, you know. Just has one uncle 
in the whole world. That famous Mil- 
burn Drake. You’ve heard of him. 
Studies birds—oh, what do-they call it?” 

Susanne sat forward sharply. 

“You don’t mean Milburn Drake, the 
ornithologist ?” 

“Exactly, clever thing! I told you 
I’d be famous some day, even if indi- 
rectly!” 

“And he’s your Ned’s uncle?” re- 
peated Susanne, breathless. 

“Yes! came Roberta’s stage whisper. 

“Why the Lady Macbeth air?” 

Susanne heard her, vaguely, for a 
plan had suddenly crystallized out of 
the shadowy nucleus born of last night’s 
suffering. She smiled now, trembling 
almost with the sudden fire of purpose. 

“T’m so thrilled! I’ve read some of 
his books. They’re marvelous!” 

“Of course they are,” Roberta re- 
turned proudly. 

“TI know, because Ned has shown me 
some powerfully good times on some of 
the royalties. And how they pour in! 
Isn’t it simply gorgeous that he’s so 
highbrow? It appeased mother, though 
I’d have married Ned regardless. We’re 
having one of those swanky dinners to- 
night in his honor—the uncle’s, I mean. 
There'll be Michael Overton, the natu- 
ralist, and Bard Ralston, the psycho- 
analyst; and Virgil Gara, the pianist 
and oh, Ned and I will simply die. But 
one has to stand a few things like this 
for peace in the family. Picture me 
discussing birds with uncle, or butter- 
flies with Michael! Which reminds me, 
we must cut this bridge thing short or 
T'll never make it in time for dinner. 
It’s a good two hours by motor back 
home, you know!” 

“Berta!” Susanne shot out an im- 
pulsive hand. 

“You're going to have an extra guest 
at dinner to-night.” 

“Bully! Oh, Sue! This is too good. 
You’ve saved my life.” 
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“Oh,” Susanne began irrelevantly, 
“but that will make an odd number, 
and——” 

“Don’t worry, old dear! Lola hates 
highbrow horrors like this. Mother 
would have to drag her in by the hair 
anyway. And she’d probably end by 
disgracing us all and asking Michael 
how he became a butterfly chaser.” 

Susanne smiled. It would all be 
pathetically simple if it worked out as 
she hoped. 

When they reached the terrace, the 
guests were already preparing to leave. 
When the last motor had rolled away, 
Susanne bade her maid pack her bag 
and went to her room to dress for the 
trip. As she stood before the mirror 
drawing on her gloves and giving her- 
self one last glance of appraisal before 
going down to Roberta, she heard little 
Nancy’s thin sweet voice singing below. 
It seemed almost a challenge to Susanne. 
She smiled back bravely at the pale 
reflection in the mirror. 

“JT sing sometimes, too, little Nancy,” 
she whispered, stealing to the window 
to peer down at the small figure. The 
words beat cruelly through her with 
slow, relentless rhythm—words she had 
read somewhere, and remembered: 


My heart, being hungry, feeds on food 
The fat of heart despise. 

Beauty where beauty never stood, 
Sweet where no sweet lies 

I gather to my querulous need, 

Having a growing heart to feed. 


Milburn Drake wasn’t at all the sort 
of person Susanne had imagined. He 
was probably forty, though he had a 
way of smiling that made him look 
twenty, at times. He said clever and 
interesting things with as much ease 
and nonchalance as some people discuss 
the weather. 

Roberta had cleverly arranged to seat 
them adjacent at dinner. And instead 
of the affair taking on the constrained 
atmosphere that Roberta had feared, it 
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reached, at times, the proportions almost 
of a débutante’s party. 

Susanne was having a wonderful 
time. She smiled up at the genial man 
beside her. 

“And here I was preparing to play 
statue all evening. Why, you're all 
human!” 

“Yes, thank God!” He looked at her 
somewhat amused. 

“I had visions of austere, bearded 
gentlemen with an eyeglass and with- 
out a sense of humor,” 

“You've given me an idea which I 
think I’ll make use of. It’s very diffi- 
cult sometimes to lecture sensibly at the 
different colleges. The youngsters 
never take me seriously. Before I know 
it, they’re climbing all over the desks 
offering me a cigarette or promising to 
introduce me to their best girls. Now, 
with the make-up you suggest, I might 
inspire them with a proper respect for 
my work.” 

“You're laughing at me!” Her at- 
tention was suddenly called to answer 
a question of Roberta’s from across the 
table. 

“All women tell me that.” 
drew her attention back. 

“That’s why they walk off and leave 
me with a proposal half said.” 

“How tragic!” she murmured. 

“Apparently you have never recon- 
ciled yourself to these disappoint- 
ments !” 

He laughed softly, and leaned closer. 

“There’s something in your eyes that 
tells me you have tasted a bitter cup, 
too.” 

A swift wave of color swept across 
her pale cheeks. When she faced him 
again she was smiling gamely. 

“Life is sometimes a battle which 
tests the very best powers within us. 
Don’t you think so?” 

He rose and drew back her chair, as 
their hostess left the table. “I do,” he 
said quietly. 

They went into the living room and 
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listened for a while to Virgil Gara play. 
There were some lovely things of De- 
bussey and Daquin in his repertoire. He 
played with exquisite feeling, and the 
loveliness of it made Susanne forget her 
troubles and herself for the time being. 

Once, during the playing, Milburn 
Drake said softly, “I might add to that 
remark of yours, that life is occasion- 
ally generous in giving us a taste of the 
beautiful, too.” 

She smiled back at him and nodded. 

“Yes. Things like this make it bear- 
able. 

Virgil Gara left the piano, and the 
little party gathered into groups. Su- 
sanne had been planning since the mo- 
ment she arrived. Would it go through, 
she wondered? Ned and Roberta saun- 
tered out on the terrace, and Drake 
watched them fondly. 

“Tt’s romantic out there, to-night,” he 
told Susanne in his schoolboy way. 

“And those young lovers have the 
stage set. I'll promise not to make love, 
if you'll stroll down through the 
grounds to the water. Your views on 
life interest me.” 

“Well, since you promise Susanne 
rose and shrugged and smiled up at him. 

“The moon is lovely, isn’t it?” Her 
tone was almost flippant, but her heart 
was beating fast, for the success of her 
plan lay in this man’s power. 

“7 suppose you spend your summers 
mostly tramping through woods, and 
that sort of thing,” she ventured. 

“Not always. This year Overton and 
I are going to South America. We’re 
leaving within a week as I want two 
months there, and we must get back for 
Ned’s wedding in September.” 

“Next week!” echoed 
sharply. 

“Ves.” 

“Would you mind telling me the 
date?” she begged. 

“Why — the twenty-sixth.” 
smiled. 

“Do I, by any chance, infer that such 


Susanne 


He 


a thing could possibly mean anything in 
your life?” 

Susanne was glad for the dimness in 
the garden. 

“Well, after a fashion, yes. You see, 
I’m giving a party for Ned and Berta 
on Midsummer’s Eve. And I want 
you to come, of course!’ She was 
breathless. As a matter of fact, the 
thought had occurred to her only that 
moment. 

“Thoughtful of you, I’m sure,” he re- 
turned, “but it’s out of the question, 
really. There’s a lot to be done before 
then, and te 

“Oh, please!” she begged. 

“I do so want you to come, you and 
Mr. Overton.” 

“Too bad,” he regretted, almost ab- 
sently, bending from brushing against a 
syringa bush. 

“Why, you couldn’t even rope old 
Michael into a party. No, sir! I had 
the devil’s own time getting him here, 
to-night. He hates gatherings. Regu- 
lar clam.” 

“It would really be quite a lovely 
party,” Susanne assured him shakingly. 

“T’d love to have every one that’s here 
to-night, and some other splendid 
people I know. I want to entertain 
for Berta. We’ve been friends so long. 
And the party really wouldn’t have the 
proper air without Mrs. Stevens, and 
you. Mr. Overton would lend such a 
delightful touch. Oh, can’t you urge 
him to come? Please!” Never before 
had Susanne begged people to come. 
She hated this sort of thing. 

Milburn Drake considered her words 
thoughtfully. 

‘Don’t misunderstand 
pleaded. 

“At any other time, nothing could 
prevent me. Couldn’t you make it some 
time in the fall when Roberta and Ned 
have returned from their honeymoon, 
and——” 

“No! You see, I’m going to Italy for 
a year and I leave some time in July.” 


me,” he 
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There was panic in Susanne’s voice. 
Was she mad entirely? Italy! July! 
“Why—er—Heaven knows we’d be 
no ornament for a smart function,” he 
stammered, “but of course I’ll come. 
And T’ll do my best with Overton.” 

There was something of pity in his 
voice, but Susanne didn’t care. She 
knew that Milburn Drake misunder- 
stood her motive. He thought, perhaps, 
that she was sentimentally interested in 
him. It didn’t matter. She had gained 
her point. 

She laughed a little to herself as they 
strolled back to the house. Whatever 
had possessed her to think of Midsum- 
mer’s Eve? Thank Heaven that par- 
ticular day happened in that particular 
week! 

“Well, you old duck!” cried Roberta, 
when Susanne told her of the Midsum- 
metr’s Eve party she had planned. 

“What a peachy night for a dance. 
And the august uncle, and Michael 
Overton are coming? Dearie, what did 
vou do to them? Vamp them out of 
their senses? Ned says his uncle al- 
most had to chloroform the butterfly 
man to get him here to-night! Ill wear 
that new flesh chiffon of mine, and 
Ned’s mother’s pearls. They’re scrump- 
tious, Susy! And 2 

But Susanne didn’t hear her. She 
was seeing the drama of her desires 
slowly unfold—to what end? 


Early the next morning, Susanne 
motored back home. Each day follow- 
ing, she dressed in a sports suit and 
thick walking shoes, and tramped along 
the road. She often found her way to 
‘Windy River and up along the winding 
creek that led through Wickett’s Wood, 
‘oping to come across Colin Mullane. 
she wanted to meet him again, as 
though by accident. Her pride would 
not let her seek him out. With some- 
‘hing of petrifying horror, she remem- 
nered the cook’s rehearsal of that inci- 
dent in Parker’s store. 
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Already, preparations for the Mid- 
summer’s Eve party were well under 
way. And on the morning of the fourth 
day, Susanne, almost distracted, came 
upon Colin fishing on the bank of 
Windy River. She almost wept with 
relief. But her manner was one of 
most casual indifference. She stepped 
along through the brush, swinging her 
stick and humming carelessly as though 
she did not see him. 

“Sh!” he warned over his shoulder 
in a stage whisper. 

“Don’t make that racket! 
something on my line.” 

She turned as though startled. 

“Oh—why, it’s you!” 

“Sh! Stand still a minute, please!” 

She obeyed, though her knees trem- 
bled under her. What idiocy possessed 
her? She, Susanne Tressleton, trem- 
bling before the sight of Colin Mullane! 

“Isn’t that a beauty?” he demanded, 
holding his catch aloft. 

“Yes,” she heard herself say. 

“It’s a whopper!” he corrected her, 
apparently offended at her lack of en- 
thusiasm. 

“But you probably catch a lot like 
that, don’t you?” she tried to atone, 
politely. 

He shook his head and smiled, as a 
wise parent regards a foolish child. 

“You’re no fisherman, that’s a cinch!” 
he told her. 

“Tf I caught many like that I’d run 
a cannery.” 

“Perhaps.” 
lip 


There’s 


She smiled and bit her 


“Oh! What’s that?’ And she 
stepped aside, startled, as a_ shrill 
whistle and a flutter of wings sounded 
beside them. 

He snapped his fingers impatiently. 

“One of those blamed partridges. 
They make an awful noise. No use 
trying to fish, around where they are. 
This woods is full of them.” 

“Really?” Susanne fingered her stick 
nervously. 
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“Are—a—there interesting 
birds here?” 

“Um h’m.” 
thoughtfully. 

“Saw an oriole here the other day. 
Say! It was a wonder! Funny ridge 
of black across. se 

“Oh, how Milburn Drake would love 
it!” she broke in excitedly. 

“T must bring him over here when he 
comes down next week.” Her hands 
trembled as she watched him lay aside 
his rod and get to his feet. <A light 
came into his eyes. The plan, thought 
Susanne, was almost too simple. 

“You mean Milburn Drake, the bird 
fellow?” he demanded, in an unnatural 
voice. 

“Of course!” she returned blithely. 

“Who else?” 

“You mean he’s coming down here— 
to see you?” 

“Strangely enough, yes!’ And she 
flushed at the unconscious slight. 

“Charming fellow. He’s coming 
down with Michael Overton. They’re 
both so interesting.” Her tone implied 
she had known them both for years. 

“They’re sailing for South America 
a couple of days later on a scientific re- 
search tour. But they’re coming to my 
party. You see, Mr. Drake’s nephew 
is marrying a school friend of mine, and 
on Midsummer’s Eve I’m having an af- 
fair for——” 

“You mean”—he came closer—‘you 
mean Michael Overton, the fellow who 
writes that stuff about butterflies——” 

“Exactly! You seem to recognize the 
name.” 

“Why—say! Those fellows seem like 
a couple of gods to me! Gee! I never 
dreamed Say! I’d give ten years 
of my life to meet them and hear them 
talk.” 

“Isn’i it too bad they 
away,” she regretted. 

“Tf they were staying on But 
you see, they’re leaving the morning 
after the party.” 


many 


He baited his hook 


have to rush 
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He dug the toe of his shoe into the 
soft earth. 

“Gee!” he said again. 

“Td like to meet them!’ 

Susanne glanced at her watch. 

“Why! It’s noon already, and I’m 
having guests to lunch! Well—good- 
by!” She started off with a smile, went 
a few steps, hesitated and turned 
around, 

“Oh, by the way! If you're not do- 
ing anything Tuesday evening, you 
might drop in to the party. If your 
two gods aren’t too busy dancing, you 
might have a little chat with them.” 

“Oh—thanks!” he cried, and stepped 
forward, his face alive with joy. 

“Tl come. I sure will! Gee, that’s 
fine of you!” 

She smiled, dismissed his gratitude 
with a gracious gesture. 

“Good-by, and good luck, fisherman !”’ 
She walked away with the memory of 
him as he stood there, engraved on her 
consciousness. 

Midsummer’s Eve, and the gardens at 
Tressleton House were gay with a 
myriad of lighted lanterns, like a mil- 
lion stars borrowed from heaven. Su- 
sanne looked charming in a soft blue 
gown of chiffon, simple in design and 
caught at the bodice with a jeweled 
brooch—a butterfly of yellow diamonds 
and black pearls. She moved among 
her guests as always, the gracious, lovely 
hostess. But to-night there was an air 
of breathless expectancy about her. 
Anxiously, as the guests were an- 
nounced, she waited for Colin Mullane. 

The party was well under way when 
he arrived. Of course, he was not in 
evening dress, though he would have 
looked a king, in rags, she thought, as 
she went forward to meet him. And as 
he took her hand, there was a certain 
splendid indifference in his manner to- 
ward all the abounding luxury. 

“J didn’t have anything else on for 
the evening,” he told her, smiling, “so, 
as you suggested, I just dropped in!” 
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“T'm so glad!” Her hand trembled 
in his. 

“Tt’s a lovely night and every one here 
is in holiday mood.” 

“Oh! Do I have to meet all these 
people?” he begged. 

“Of course not, only a few. You 
must meet the guests of honor, of 
course! And then, I'll take you into 
the garden where your gods are stroll- 
ing.” 

She knew he suffered, apparently, 
through the introductions to Roberta 
and her mother and Ned. She felt the 
guests’ glances as she went on out ahead 
of Colin. 

“I knew it would be wonderful here,” 
he told her, standing for a moment on 
the flagged walk leading down through 


the garden. 
“It's beautiful, isn’t it. Like a 
dream.” 


“Yes,” she answered noncommittally. 
Inwardly her heart pounded in her 
throat as she watched the moonlight 
playing on that handsome face—that 
face lit with the fire of appreciation for 
beauty and loveliness. 

“T worship beauty,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“Tt’s—God, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” said Susanne, the unbeautiful, 
achingly. Then they came up to where 
Milburn Drake and Michael Overton 
stood talking. 

“Gentlemen!” began Susanne, “may 
I present an humble worshiper at the 
shrine of your art? A lifetime’s ambi- 
tion has been realized to-night in his 
meeting you. When you've talked a 
while, come back to the terrace. There’s 
going to be supper, and we're all at the 
same table. Ill get a chance then for 
a few words.” And she slipped away. 

It was less than an hour later when 
she sent little Nancy down through the 
garden to find Colin and his gods. 
Little Nancy, with her small, white face, 
whiter to-night even than her spotless 
cap. And when they returned, Susanne 


was waiting for them at a table at the 
head of the terrace with Roberta, her 
mother and Ned, and Aunt Margaret 
from Coll’s Landing. Next to herself, 
she seated Colin. The other guests had 
found their tables, and already the hi- 
larity had begun. 

An orchestra close by was playing the 


Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Colin looked 
as though .he were hypnotized. Su- 


sanne could have cried with joy. 

“Well,” she asked him, in a low voice, 
“were the gods interesting?” 

He turned, as though wrenching him- 
self back to reality. 

“T’ll never be able to thank you 
enough for to-night,” he told her. 

“Nonsense!” she returned lightly. 

“You’ve kept our geniuses from be- 
ing bored. I owe you a debt!” 

Then Michael Overton ventured to 
remark on the wonder of the Tressleton 
gardens, and Susanne turned. 

“They are lovely at night,” she 
agreed, “but in the daytime you would 
enjoy them more. For butterflies haunt 
the place. But,” she added, with a swift 
glance about the table, “since night- 
time offers you nothing but a few gray 
moths, I caught this butterfly and pinned 
it to my gown, in your honor!” And 
she touched the glittering brooch on her 
bodice. 

All eyes immediately traveled to the 
jeweled pin, and Colin exclaimed im- 
pulsively, “It’s exactly like a jessamine 
sphinx! Some one who knew butter- 
flies made that! I didn’t know there 
was a jeweler in the world who could 
catch the tones as well as that! What 
are the stones?” 

“Yellow diamonds and black pearls. 
The diamonds are priceless. My father 
brought them back to me from Africa 
and I had them mounted.” 

“And the antennze?” asked Overton 
eagerly. 

“Are they a filigree of ——” 

“Look at it closely. I’m frightfully 
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proud of it!” She uniastened it and 
handed it to Colin to pass on. 

He held it a moment, wide-eyed. 

“I never saw anything so wonderful 
in my life!” he exclaimed excitedly. 

The orchestra swung into the scherzo, 
the intermezzo, and the night was as 
soft and lovely as a lace scarf across 
one’s shoulders. Supper was over, the 
tables moved away and the guests began 
to dance on the terrace. Susanne turned 
to Colin, one hand against her throat. 

“[’ve—my brooch! T've lost it. It’s 
gone!” 

Roberta and Ned ran back to the shel- 
tered spot where the table had been a 
icw moments before. Susanne immedi- 
ately summoned her butler. 

“Tve lost my brooch, somehow, Chil- 
ton,” she told him in a clear calm voice. 

“See that the terrace is searched thor- 
oughly. It might have fallen near the 
railing against the flowers.” 

Michael Overton stepped forward and 
stooped to search near a jardiniére of 
ivy. 

“Queer! isn't it? Did you pin it back 
on your gown again? It’s a magnificent 
thing! Perhaps they shook it off with 
the cloth, or. us 

“Oh, I think Chilton will find it!” 
Though Susanne’s voice shook a little 
for all her gracious smile. A swinging 
fox-irot echoed along the terrace. 

“Come,” she said to Colin, “I’ve saved 
the first for you.” 

“Tm sorry, Miss Tressleton, but you 
see, I don’t dance like the folks here. 
Perhaps you'd better 

“Then,” she said quickly, to hide the 
pained flush, “shall we walk through the 
garden? Perhaps you can tell me your 
impression of our gifted friends.” And 
with a gay word to the others, she led 
the way down to the garden. 

“Maybe you'd rather sit down,” Colin 
suggested, as they passed an empty 
bench. “You must be tired.” 

“T am, Colin Mullane—of life!’ she 
said, bitterly. 
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“Why?” He took a place beside her. 

“Becatise nothing’s worth while. For 
*nstance, no kind motive is appreciated. 
No kind thought brings gratitude. Take 
yourself, now.. It occurred to me the 
other day, when you showed such eager- 
ness to meet my friends, that it would 
be nice to ask you. I did, and——” 
She paused to lend emphasis to ‘her 
words. 

He swung around quickly. 

“Wh—what do you mean?” 

But she only laughed. 

“Don’t play the innocent! 
Mullane, give me my brooch!” 

Staggeringly he got to his feet, and 
grasped the edge of the bench. 

“You—why, you’re crazy!” he cried. 

“What are you talking about?” His 
voice shook with emotion. 

She rose and took a step toward him 
and met his eyes squarely. 

“At least be decent enough to hold 
your temper—now that you’re discov- 
ered. I thought your love of nature was 
beautiful, but it seems you are just as 
fond of jeweled butterflies as the natu- 
ral ones.” 

He caught her by the shoulders and 
swung her to her feet. 

“T haven’t got your detestable brooch! 
And if you weren’t a woman, I'd give 
you the beating of your life!” 

“Very well,” she said coldly. 

“If you haven’t got it, then you won’t 
mind emptying your pockets?” 

“You bet I won’t!” he told her an- 
grily, “and then you'll have to take back 
every word you've said.” One by one 
he removed the things from his pockets. 
Suddenly he paused, and his face turned 
white. He drew out one trembling 
hand, and in his palm lay the jeweled 
butterfly! Dazedly, he met her eyes. 

“Well!l’ she said, and smiled cruelly. 

“Now let me hear the neat little alibi, 
Colin Mullane. Some one put it there, 
I suppose, intending to take it later, so 
if there was a search he would escape. 
Plausible, yes, but——” 


Colin 
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“You—you think I took it?’ he 
mumbled. 

“Of course not!” And Susanne’s 
sarcasm was delicately brutal. 

“T think the dear little—what did you 
call it? Oh, yes! Jessamine sphinx! 
It probably flew there!” 

“T tell you I didn’t take it,” he cried, 
and there was the madness of a trapped 
and suffering beast in his voice. 

“Which is quite the usual subterfuge, 
my friend! Well, let’s go back. They’ll 
all be glad to know I’ve found my pin 
again. You have the advantage, how- 
ever, You can escape over the garden 
wall if you choose. I can’t stop you, 
Colin Mullane.” 

“That isn’t the thing. You'll always 
think I stole it and I swear J didn’t!” 

“Oh, well,” she went on cruelly, 
“that’s easily explained—especially to 
your gods. They realize how much you 
love butterflies, and this is such a rare 
one, you couldn’t resist! It’s quite natu- 
ral. And I’m sure they'll recall how 
enthusiastic you were about it at the 
table.” 

“You wouldn’t tell them this?” he 
asked, hoarsely. 

She swung on him, furiously. And 
it was as though Amos Tressleton stood 
there in avenging rage. 

“No, I wouldn’t cast reflections on 
you, before people whose opinion you 
value. I’d shield you from criticism as 
you so gallantly shielded me a few days 
ago!” 

“J don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” he burst out savagely. 

And she repeated the conversation of 
little Nancy and the cook which she had 
heard from her bedroom window. He 
could not answer her. He could not de- 
fend himeelf. 

“And you expect me to protect your 
good name, now!” Susanne laughed 
wildly. There was hatred in Colin Mul- 
lane’s eyes. It made her reckless. 

“Tt was rotten of me,” he said hum- 
bly. 
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“And—I’m sorry!” 

“And you won't marry me if I pro- . 
pose to you, myself!” she quoted in 
crisp tones. 

“Well, you will marry me, or. 

“What do you mean?” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“Exactly what I say. You'll marry 
me, Colin Mullane, or Ill go back to 
the ‘house this instant and tell them all 
what a thief you are, what a eZ 

Her hand shot out wildly, and he 
caught it in steel fingers. 

“You can go back and tell them that 
sf you want to. I can’t stop you. And 
I don’t care if you do. Because I didn’t 
steal the pin, and that’s all that matters 
tome. Maybe if I did—if I was coward 
enough to take a lady’s brooch, I’d be 
coward enough to beg you from telling 
on me. But this way—I don’t care. 
You're hysterical, that’s all. When 
you’ve had time to think it over, you'll 
see how crazy this is. I was a low-down 
cur to use your name for one of my 
jokes. And I’m sorry and——” 

“It’s a little late now, for that,” she 
put in. 

“And I’m not hysterical. I meant 
what I said. Are you going to marry 
me, or not? Be brief—and quick.’ 
Otherwise, we’ll see how you appreciate 
being made the butt of people’s laugh- 
ter!” 

He caught her hand, so small and cold 
and trembling. 

“You're right,” he said slowly. 

“Tf I can atone for humiliating you 
that night in Parker’s store, all right. 
Vl marry you—gladly. But remember, 
I’m not doing it to save myself about 
this pin. I didn’t steal it! You can be- 
lieve me or not!” 

She shrugged and turned away, per- 
haps to hide her emotion, for Susanne 
had never loved him as she did this 
minute. 

“Very well! We won’t argue the 
point nor discuss your motive for agree- 
ing to my plan. We will be married 


” 
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to-morrow aiternoon, Come to my 
house at four. I want this kept secret. 
Remember !” 

From the terrace drifted down a 
peppy jazz tune, and people’s laughing 
voices. Susanne turned and started up 
the path ahead of him. Perhaps it was 
just as well. He might have seen her 
tears. 


Little Nancy admitted him the fol- 
lowing afternoon at four. Nervously 
she ushered him into the big, cool, liv- 
ing room, then turned and fled up the 
stairs like a frightened bird, to tell Su- 
sanne. Poor child, thought Susanne as 
she saw the timid girl standing in the 
doorway, every aching emotion written 
on her whiie face. What a picture she 
was! Surely if Colin loved beauty, he 
must see the exquisiteness of Nancy. 

Susanne had dreamed, as most girls 
do, of her wedding day; of bowers of 
roses and a cream satin gown and a 
rare lace veil and Lohengrin. But this 
wedding day found Susanne standing 
before her mirror in a simple white 
gown of soft silk crape. She wore a 
long amethyst chain and a large white 
hat with heavy silk orchids that made it 
droop gracefully and shade her face, 
lending a hint of mystery with its subtle 
shadows, 

Colin rose as she entered the living 
room and went toward him. She forced 
a gay smile to her lips, and dismissed the 
lingering Nancy with a nod. 

“Well,” she said to Colin, “our magic 
carpet awaits! Only it’s gray and has 
wheels, and burns an astonishing 
amount of gas! Shall we be on our 
way?” she asked him lightly, stepping 
on ahead. 

He accepted ner flippant mood with a 
sort of grim smile; helped her in the 
car, leaped in beside her and sat with 
arms folded, like a piece of marble. 

Neither spoke for a long time. Su- 
sanne felt incapable of light pleasantries 
as the moments passed, and Colin 


seemed buried in apathy. After two 
hours of driving, they drew up before 
a very old mansion, set back consider- 
ably from the road. As they swung up 
the drive, Susanne turned to him. 

“We are to be married by a very old 
friend of my father’s. And remember! 
This is to be a secret—yours and mine. 
The housekeeper and gardener here are 
old servants, and they are to be our 
witnesses. I’m sure my father’s friend 
will not betray our secret. I have rea- 
sons for wishing it to be kept quiet. 
When the time comes, it shall be told.” 

And so Susanne and Colin were mar- 
ried in a dim old parlor by a feeble, 
palsied man whose voice was cracked 
and whose eyes were dim. The withered 
old housekeeper wiped away a tear. 
The gardener smiled reminiscently. Then 
it was over, There were brief good- 
byes and they climbed again into the 
gray roadster. 

Susanne took the first hill at reckless 
speed. 

“Seven o’clock!” She glanced at the 
little jeweled watch at her wrist. 

“Well—where shall we have the wed- 
ding dinner?” 

He reached in his pocket and drew 
out two crumpled dollar bills and some 
silver. 

“That’s all I have left after paying 
the wedding fee. Maybe we could pick 
off a couple of sandwiches and some 
coffee somewhere along the road.” 
Colin smiled lamely and shrugged. 

“Sandwiches it is!” agreed Susanne, 
stepping on the gas. 

“And I know the very place, ‘Para- 
dise Cottage,’ near the Merrick Road! 
A darling tea room! And so appropri- 
ate!” She laughed, shakily. 

It wasn’t a bad little inn, considering. 
And the sandwiches were excellent. So 
was the coffee. It appeared that Colin 
had plenty of money for the modest 
feast. The inn had at one time been 
an old mansion, and the stairway was 
broad and dignified, all white and ma- 
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hogany. There was a quaint little lamp 
on their table. White cupids cavorted 
over it, stringing garlands of roses 
through cobalt space. It spoke of dec- 
ades before. The whole place had the 
mellow air of beloved antiquity. 

“We really should have some cake, 
you know,” Susanne decided. “It isn’t 
lucky without.” 

He laughed naturally for the first 
time. 

“Then let’s have cake, by all means, 
since all the other omens for happiness 
have been so good!” 

It was old southern fruit cake. They 
lingered over it; Colin thoughtful, Su- 
sanne studying him wistfully. Some 
one up on the quaint old balcony played 
snatches of a popular waltz. A couple 
at a nearby table glancing at each other 
furtively, whispering together. 

“It couldn’t have been more roman- 
tic, could it, Colin Mullane?” Susanne 
asked him over the coffee. 

He shook his head absently, studying 
a dim old painting on the wall behind 
her. 

“That’s a beautiful thing—that pic- 
ture,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s a beautiful room. The woman 
who owns it must hate to share this 
place with strangers. All the little in- 
timate things she loved, touched by alien 
hands. You can see she loves them. 
And serving meals to any one that 
comes alonge—for money!” 

Susanne nodded. 

“OF course it hurts her. But she must 
have money to carry on, to support this 
beauty of hers. You come in here and 
buy an hour of beauty with a dollar or 
two. And she earns the right to keep 
it with her tears. You see, Colin Mul- 
lane, beauty comes high. Every one 
pays for it somehow.” 

He met her eyes with a swift glance, 
regarding her keenly. She watched the 
sullen, handsome face, saw the restless- 
ness hack of this forced composure ; saw 
the forlorn lanruor of defeat steal over 
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him. He was furious with life for get- 
ting him into this mess. He was sorry 
—sorry that he had married her, she 
knew! But it didn’t hurt any more. 
She had won the game with herself. 
She would not let the man she loved be 
a failure. 

“Now, are you prepared to carry out 
the rest of this plan?” she demanded. 

“T don’t seem to have much to say 
about it,” he returned with a helpless 
smile. 

“Don’t be so dejected,” she urged. 

“You won’t have to sit across the table 
from me ever again, Colin Mullane. 
You won’t see me after to-day. I sail 
for Italy on Monday, and I shall prob- 
ably make my home there permanently 
from now on. Here.” She handed him 
a sealed envelope. “This contains a 
bank book and some papers of interest 
to you. I have deposited a substantial 
amount at that bank for you. On next 
Wednesday, you are to see Martin Fer- 
ris, my attorney, in New York. He is 
arranging for you to spend the next year 
in British Columbia, studying forestry. 
After that, you may take up ornithology. 
Milburn Drake has promised to stand 
by you and help start you right. And, 
of course, you'll come in contact fre- 
quently, too, with Michael Overton. 
They’re inseparable. You should gain 
quite a bit of knowledge from these 
men. You'll amount to something,” she 
said, almost violently. “You'll win your 
place in the world!” 

He listened, breathless, his face a 
dull red. “Do you think I want to get 
ahead—taking money from a woman?” 
he demanded savagely. An angry light 
shone in her eyes. 

“You seem to misunderstand me! 
This is a loan—nothing more! I cer- 
tainly expect you to repay me when you 
begin to earn a decent amount!” 

His expression changed to one of 
eagerness. 

‘Why--whyr are you doing this for 
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“They say I’m like my father. He 
couldn’t bear to see things go to waste, 
and you’re one of nature's most direful 
extravagances.”’ 

He lowered his eyes, ashamed. 

“Youve made an awful mistake, mar- 
tying me,” he said slowly. 

“Revenge doesn’t get you anything. 
And some of these days, you’re liable 
to fall in love with a regular fellow. 
And then you'll be tied up to me sf 

She laughed, to hide the swift tears. 

“Oh, no, Colin! You forget that with 
my father's dollars, my face would have 
to be thrown in!” 

He glanced up sharpiy. 

“You don’t need to harp on that! A 
fellow’s liable to make a crack like that 
in fun! If didn’t mean anything by it, 
that night at Parker’s. And I told you 
I was sorry!” _ 

She rose and gathered up her things. 

“We'd better start. It’s a two-hour 
run back home. T’ll drop you off at 
Crabapple Lane. That’s only a few 
minutes from your house, isn’t it?” 

There was a moon that night, and it 
made the roads broad ribbons of silver. 
Susanne drove on silently, and Colin 
hummed that Irish tune now and then, 
and took off his hat and let the wind 
blow through his hair. 

“Tt will always be rather fun to re- 
member our wedding trip, won’t it, 
Colin?” she asked, glancing at him over 
her shoulder. 

“At least, it’s been unique and dif- 
ferent. Why, here we are already, at 
the end of Crabapple Lane.” She drew 
the car to a hali. 

“Good night, Colin!” 
her hand. 

“Good night, Susanne!” he said, halt- 
ingly, and stepped out over the side of 
the car. He steod a moment, fingering 
his hat nervously; hesitated as though 
about to add something to that brief 
farewell, then turned and walked away 
swiftly toward the dilapidated Mullane 
house in the distance. 


She gave him 
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Susanne stepped on the gas and sped 
along, her hands tightly clutching the 
wheel. Not until she reached home and 
was safely in her own room did she give 
way to tears. 

“T’ve won!” she cried, sobbing against 
her pillows. But the victory was ashes 
in her mouth. [or not one smile had 
Colin given her, not one kind glance! 
The moon crept in and flooded her bed 
with its cold blue light—kissed the cheek 
of Susanne—the unbeautiful, the un- 
loved. 


Little Nancy went with Susanne to 
Italy in July, instead of her usual per- 
sonal maid. The girl’s eyes haunted 
Susanne when Colin had gone, and she 
felt this might prove a compensation 
after sending him away. 

Roberta and Ned came over in Sep- 
tember, on their honeymoon. There 
were others, too, in the American col- 
ony at Nice whom Susanne knew and 
enjoyed. She threw herself into the 
gay social life and tried to forget. Late 
in September, Milburn Drake appeared, 
and as the days passed by, Susanne 
found his companionship a golden thing 
in her gray life—gray to her because of 
Colin. 

Then unexpectedly one day in her 
mail, she found a letter from him. 


Dear Susanne: I don’t know what else 
to call you. I guess you understand. 

I’m getting along fine. This is real life. 
The fellows up here are O. K. I must have 
been intended for this sort of thing. The 
days are too short. I’m learning a lot, and 
enjoying hard work, too. You'll laugh at 
that, but I never meant to lay down on the 
job. Trouble was I just didn’t know how to 
enjoy work. I’m learning how to dance, too. 
You’d have laughed at first. I don’t know 
what else to tell you. I hope you and Italy 
are getting along all right. Sincerely, 

Cotrn. 


Susanne read it over time and time 
again. She dined that night with Mil- 
burn Drake and missed half of his 
clever talk, because parts of Colin’s let- 
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ter danced before her eyes. So, Colin 
hadn’t known how to dance! That was 


the reason he had refused her, that 
night. She pictured him a year from 
now—two years. 

It took her an hour to draft the proper 
sort of answer. It must have just the 
right tone, just the proper shadings. 

The gay social whirl caught her with 
the others. There were starry nights 
on Lake Como with Milburn Drake and 
Roberta’s crowd. Susanne realized 
Drake was falling in love with her. She 
admitted to herself that his companion- 
ship was rare and priceless. That his 
admiration was infinitely flattering, for 
his was a great mind and he had always 
mingled with brilliant women. And 
yet, the compliment of his love meant 
not half so much to Susanne as one 
sweet word from Colin Mullane. The 
situation was ridiculous, but inevitable. 


Dear Susanne: I had to write and tell 
you. There’s no one else back home who ap- 
preciates my work as you do. And there’s 
no onc half so interested. Maybe you’re not— 
I don’t know. But I'll take a chance. You're 
so hell bent on me making something of my- 
self. 

I’m to be sent to Winnipeg next week with 
some of the senior fellows here. Wrote up 
an experiment on spruce bark that kind of 
made a hit with the top guy. So if you 
see my name in the Italian Daily Times don’t 
be surprised. Yours in earnest, 

Cotin MULLANE, 


All through the winter, Colin’s letters 
came irregulariy. Perhaps a month 
would pass without a word, then every 
day for a week he would storm her 
with news of some splendid successful 
achievement. He was as a proud child 
might be, to bring home a good report 
from school. Ttis letters were gay and 
enthusiastic. They proved a tonic to 
Susanne. After a week of such letters, 
she would abandon her social program 
and spend her time writing to him, en- 
couraging him and leading him on. It 
seemed too good to be true, that he 
cared whether she were pleased or not. 
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Toward spring, he wrote her that his 
father had died. He had made a flying 
trip back home. She was touched with 
it all and particularly with the latter 
part, which read: 


I walked up past your place, and it seemed 
so quiet and gloomy there, all closed up. 
Made me kind of lonesome, Susanne. I 
wished you were there. There were things 
I wanted to tell you about my work. You 
kind of seem to understand what it means 
to me. I didn’t go to Parker’s because—— 


He had left the sentence unfinished, 
and Susanne knew why. She hugged 
those random words to her heart. 

Long before, Roberta and Ned had 
gone back to America, and Milburn 
Drake had struck off on his trip to 
South Africa. With spring, Susanne 
felt the urge of the returning swallow, 
and June found her back home again. 

Letters came still irregularly from 
Colin. He grew more fond of his work 
each day. He loved the life up there. 
The fellows were great. Some of them 
were married. It was a great place to 
begin married life. Nifty little bunga- 
lows built into the sides of the hills! 

Susanne closed her eyes and dreamed! 

Little Nancy took these letters from 
the postman with the notation, “From 
Colin Mullane, Cloverdale, British Co- 
lumbia,” on the flap, and brought them 
to Susanne. Oftentimes, she mailed 
Susanne’s letters to Colin. These eve- 
nings little Nancy strolled beneath the 
moon with Colin’s old pal, Nicky Phil- 
bin. Roses bloomed once more in her 
pale cheeks. 

One day in August, when Susanne 
had gone riding along the road beside 
Wickett’s Wood, she drew her horse’s 
rein and bent down from the saddle to 
pick some wild phlox, when a motor, 
rounding a curve close by, startled her 
horse and sent him dashing along the 
road and over the fence through Wick- 
ett’s Wood. They found Susanne later, 
curled up beside a fallen tree in the 
thick of the wood, unconscious. 
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She was brocght home and lay for 
days, hanging to life by a thread—and 
that thread was Colin. [Faintly she 
called his name. I*or Susanne was seri- 
ously hurt. At first the doctor gave no 
hope to Aunt Margaret of Coll’s Land- 
ing, who sat inotionJess beside che sut- 
fering girl. 


“Who are you?’ ssxed Aunt Margarat. 


“Who is this Colin Mutlane?” she 
asked little Nancy one day, as the girl 
brought fresh towels o the room. 

“Seems as though ve heard the 
name. Wasn't he here one night—that 
night of the party?” 

“Yes,” said littl Nancy. “fe used 
to live in town. Ge’s gone away now.” 

“Queer,” murmured Aunt Margaret, 
wrinkling her forehead. 


“Oh, | remen: es. 
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The little pile of ie:ters on Susanne’s 
desk grew. They were coming gener- 
ously. Tach day Nancy laid the fresh 
one on tep. And when ten days had 
passed, Nancy went to the telegraph of- 
fice and sent this message: 

Cottn Muianr, Cloverdale, British Co- 
lumbia: Your letters keep coming. I thought 


You’re that Colin Mullane.” j 


you ought is know. Miss Susaune’s very sick. 
They don’t keow if she will get better. Your 
irtend, Nancy. 


Tle caine a week later. it was almost 
dusk when the little village taxi chugged 
up the Tressleton drive and Colin leaped 
out and ran up the steps and almost 
bowled over Aunt Margaret who was 
standing there. 

“How ts she?” he demanded. 
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She stiffened and viewed him coldly. 

“I beg your pardon!’ 

“J just got here. Susanne! 
she?” he insisted. 

“Who are you? Oh, I remember. 
(You’re that Colin Mullane.” 

Little Nancy opened the door just 
then, 

“T think,” she said in quite a firm 
voice, for one so little, “that Miss Su- 
sanne would want to see him. Shall I 
take him up?” 

Aunt Margaret shrugged helplessly 
and stepped aside. And Colin followed 
the trembling Nancy up the stairs. He 
caught her hand awkwardly. 

“Thanks a lot for telling me, Nancy. 
I won’t forget!” 

She looked back at him and saw his 
secret in his eyes. And it is possible 
that little Nancy found her reward in 
that smile of gratitude. Then she 
opened the door softly, and sent him 
in to Susanne. 

She was lying white and still against 
the pillows, with her hair thrown in dull 
gold disorder across them. Her eyes 
seemed very large and wistful as she 
turned. “Colin!” she whispered. “Am 
I dreaming?” She reached out a weak, 
uncertain hand. 

He was on his knees beside her, his 
lips against those white fingers. 

“Susanne! Susanne!” he cried, “I 
had to come back to you, I had to, when 
I heard!” 

“You came back, just to see me, 
Colin? All the way: ”” She broke 
off, buried her lips in the pillows and 
moaned a little with pain. 

“Yes—because I love you! You have 
given me a new life! You’ve made me 
see what life really means. You've 
made something out of me in spite of 
myself !” 

She shook her head slowly, and smiled 
a little—a slow, painful smile. 

“You came out of gratitude—and be- 
cause you’re sorry for me. Isn’t that 
it, Colin? Be frank!” 


How is 
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“You wouldn’t say that, Susanne, if 
you knew!” he cried in a hoarse whis- 
per. 
“Your letters have been wonderful! 
I watched for them every day. You got 
to be a sort of goddess to me—a kind 
of lovely lady. A beautiful lady. ” 

“Beautiful, Colin?” she whispered, 
with something of bitterness in her 
voice. 

“Yes, Susanne. Beautiful! You are 
everything that’s beautiful, because your 
soul is beautiful. I’ve always wor- 
shiped beauty. Thought I was always 
capable of recognizing it and appreci- 
ating it. But you’ve taught me the real 
meaning of beauty. I’m not worthy to 
be your husband. ” He swung his 
glance aside. 

“But if you could care for me, oh 
Susanne! I do love you so!” And he 
pressed her hand clumsily against his 
cheek. 

She lay scarcely breathing with the 
sudden joy. 

“Are you sure, Colin,” she said 
slowly, “that if we weren’t already mar- 
ried, you would still want me?” 

“Why won’t you believe me?” he de- 
manded hoarsely. 

“T know! Because you still think I 
stole your brooch. Susanne, I 2 

“T know you didn’t, Colin.” Her 
tone was low. 

“T put it in your pocket myself. If 
you had called my bluff that night, I 
wouldn’t have dared accuse you. Ive 
always been sure that Milburn Drake 
saw me put it there.” 

“You—you ” be burst out, inar- 
ticulate. 

“Yes. You see I hadn’t foreseen how 
deeply your sense of honor would be 
touched when I accused you of that af- 
fair in Parker’s store. I used the brooch 
for a weapon, and after I had started, 
I couldn’t turn back. But oh, Colin! 
You'll never know how glad I was for 
your real reason for marrying me. It 
showed me what you were! Though I 
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bullied you into marrying me, didn’t 
eee 

“T’m not sorry, Susanne. I don’t de- 
serve you. But I suffered over the 
disgrace of that brooch!” 

“I know you did. I wanted you to. 
You needed to suffer over something. 
You needed to be jerked up short; to 
be wrenched out of that aimlessness! 
Colin, you and I aren’t married.” 

He glanced up sharply. 

“You'll be telling me next that I 
dreamed all this,.I suppose.” 

“Not exactly.” She smiled. 

“We went through the form last 
June, Colin, but that old man couldn’t 
marry any one, my dear. He played at 
it as a favor to me. That’s why I made 
you keep it a secret. So you see, it 
isn’t nearly as tragic as it might be. 
You’ve played your part like a gentle- 
man—splendidly! And I thank you, 
Colin, for being so kind. Some might 
have hurt me cruelly. You were a good 
sport.” Her voice broke. She shaded 
her eyes with a trembling hand. 

“You mean—you did all this to make 
aman of me? We aren’t married, Su- 
sanne? You don’t want me?” 

Silent, she averted her eyes. 

He took her trembling hands in his. 

“So it was all a scheme! Just the 
business instinct you inherited from 
your father—merely a fling in specula- 
tion, eh?” There was a broken note in 
his voice that sounded like a heavenly 
harp to Susanne. 

“Answer me!” he demanded. 

“ve got to know! You never cared 
—at all?” There was a primitive fury 
in the suddenly mad eyes, and Susanne 
relaxed happily against the pillows. 
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She met his eyes bravely. Read the 
depth of his love for her there. “Colin!” 
Her voice was pitifully weak. 

“Have I been so clever? Haven’t 

you guessed? I’ve adored you from that 
first day there in Wickett’s Wood. 
Now, please don’t growl any more. But 
if you must talk, whisper those sweet 
things over again about beauty, and 
love.” . 
He pressed his lips against her hair, 
against the white forehead. “Susanne,” 
he sad huskily, “there never was any 
one like you. I don’t deserve you, but 
this time, I'll see that we’re married 
by a real clergyman! And look!” He 
drew out some crisp new bills from his 
pocket. 

“Not many, Susanne, but I earned 
them! Would you consider starting in 
with me, out there? They’ve just fin- 
ished another bungalow, and we could 
get some wicker furniture and Oh, 
Susanne! I want to work for you! To 
be something worth while, for you! I 
want you to be proud of me. I want to 
deserve your love, and maybe together 
we can—we can ” He floundered 
for words expressive of this sweeping 
emotion. 

“Let me finish it for you, Colin.” Her 
trembling hand drew his head closer. 

“Maybe together, we can find para- 
dise !” 

Softly from the garden drifted little 
Nancy’s song. No longer did Susanne 
find challenge in those tones. No longer 
did the bitter words of that old poem 
haunt her. A pzan of joy swelled to 


an ecstatic crescendo in her heart; in 
the heart of Susanne, the beautiful, the 
loved! 
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RE you planning a party for next 

month’s holiday? ‘Of course, your 
only hope for Hallowe'en is to glimpse 
your future. 


Then, musn't there be a man in the 
glimpse ? 


So if you'd see the man you're to wed, 
Touch with lemon the posts of the bed! 


That is, take the rinds of two lem- 
ons and carry them in your pocket all 
day. At night rub them, each one, on 
the four posts of the bed. 


Your future husband should appear 
in your dreams! 


There’s the apple-seed way of tell- 
ing your fortune, too. Take two apple 
seeds. Give them the names of two 
men whom you like best. 


Stick one on either cheek. The one 
which stays on longest is your best 
friend ! 


We all know the trick of the candle 
at midnight! Let your hair down, light 
a taper and stand before your mir- 
ror at exactly midnight. On the stroke 
of twelve your future husband will look 
over your shoulder! 


These—if all of the fairies are work- 
ing on Hallowe’en night—should tell 
your fortune! But if there aren't anv 
fairies 


THE STORY SO FAR. 
Basil Densmore and his half brother, Horace 
Underwood stop to watch Bubbles dance in 


the street. She spurns a proffered coin. 
Shortly after she recognizes Basil when he 
brings the lifeless body of her aunt, who had 
been struck by the car the two men were 
driving, to their dingy room. After the 
funeral, Basil establishes Bubbles in the home 
of his fiancée, Honore Dillingham, as maid. It 
is the waif’s one desire to become a lady. 
Jim Willet, her boyhood admirer, calls to find 
that ambition has replaced the love he once 
knew. Bitterness and jealousy cause him to 
go to Basil’s office and have it out with him. 
Horace, feeling that great injustice has been 
dealt him because of his grandfather’s will, 
takes Jim into his confidence to conspire 
against Basil. Honore Dillingham, a girl of 
wealth and social prestige, is about to an- 
nounce her engagement to Basil, but they dis- 
agree over the date of the wedding. 


CHAPTER VII—( Continued.) 


HONORE sat down by the fire and 
tried to collect her thoughts. Had 
they really quarreled? She thad prac- 


tically broken off her engagement. But 
it was all so silly, so unreasonable. Basil 
would surely return, say he was sorry, 
ask her pardon. In a few days—hours, 
perhaps—they would laugh together 
over this. 

She looked down at the costly dia- 
monds on her left hand. They must go 
back if—if he took her at her word. 

But he would not—could not—give 
her up so easily, when he had been urg- 
ing an immediate marriage. 

Honore went slowly to ther father’s 
room, directing Bubbles to bring the 
newly anranged vases. 

“Where is Basil?’ Tihe master of 
the house, with kis foot swathed in 
bandages, looked up. 

“Basil has gone. I am not sure he 
will ever come back. We—we had a 
rather serious disagreement.” 

Bubbles, half hidden by a forest of 
flowers, heard the breathless words. 
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Was it possible the engagement was 
broken off? 

“Tut, tut!’ Mr, Dillingham spoke 
testily. “He'll be round as usual to- 
morrow. You itke your own way too 
much, my dear.” 

A twinge of pain forced the words to 
his lips. He had never criticized ‘ther 
before. Was he right? Ought she to 
have given way? 

She wanted to do so, really, but for 
two days her pride kept her silent. 

Basil made no sign, and kept away 
from the house. He was reallly angry, 
had taken her at her word. 

The diamonds disappeared from her 
finger. How could sire wear them now? 

To send them back was the right thing 
to do; but she made no effort to do so. 

Harriette, calling on the afternoon of 
the second day, was surprised at the 
warmth of Honore’s greeting. 

“I suppose Basil almost lives here,” 
Harriette said agreeably. ‘We never 
see hini—his nearest relations.” 

“T did not see him yesterday,” Honore 
said truthfully, if evasively. 

“T thought perhaps he was with you, 
since he has not been near the office for 
more than an hour each morning. Poor 
Horace is iearfully overworked in con- 
sequence; but I suppose Basil has other 
fish to fry. You will have to keep a 
sharp eye on him, Honore. After what 
happened the other day, I'm surprised 
you keep that hussy Bubbles.” 

“Explain yourself, please. Nothing 
has happened. that I am aware of.” 

“He was careful to keep it from you,” 
Harriette proceeded to give a highly em- 
bellished account of Jim Willet’s en- 
counter with Basil Densmore. 

“Naturally, this coal heaver, or what- 
ever ‘he is, objects to Basil flirting with 
Bubbles,” finished Harriette spitefully. 

“Basil never did such a_ thing,” 
Honore returned tranquiily. “Bubbles 
told me that Wallet had been rude to 
him. You ‘have been misinformed, Har- 
riette.”’ 
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“My information came irom Horace, 
who was present. Shut your eyes if you 
like, Honore, it’s nothing to do with 
me.” 

“You seem to have made it your busi- 
ness,” Honore returned. “Basil is in- 
capable of anything underhanded. I 
trust him entirely—always. Bubbles— 
why, it is wicked to say such things. 
She is a child. You must have a ‘hor- 
rible mind, Harriette; and to speak 
against your own cousin!” 

“Tt is my duty to tell you the truth.” 

“There isn’t a word of truth in it. 
Please go, Harriette, before I am tude 


to you. Don’t come there again with 
such tales.” 
Honore’s eyes flashed, Harriette 


shrugged scornful shoulders and left. 

“Mark my words, you'll wish you'd 
listened to me,” sie said. 

Honore flung up the windows when 
her visitor had gone. 

Why, oh, why had she been so un- 
utterably foolish? After prolonged and 
painful thougiit, she knew it was her 
place to write to Basil, to tell him how 
sorry she was, and that she was willing 
to marry him next month. 

Crossing to the writing table, she 
picked up her pen, but the words would 
not come at first. 

The first letter was too short, too bold. 
Then she found her pen moving rapidly, 
covering sheet after sheet, pouring out 
her heant. It was quite easy to tell him 
she was wrong. 

“Tf you do not answer this I shall 
understand—but you will! Oh, Basil, 
you will! I love you! Your Honore,” 
she finished. 

“Send Bubbles to me at once!” she 
ordered the butler; and a moment later 
the girl stood waiting. 

“Put on your hat and take this round 
to Captain Densmore. Take a taxi. 
Give it to him yourself. He will thave 
left the warehouse now.” 

“Yes, Miss Honore!” Bubbles obeyed 
dazedlyv. 
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It was to make it up. She was sure of 
it. Captain Densmore would come 
‘round, the diamonds be restored to their 
old place on Honore’s left hand. 

Bubbies had heen dreaming and plan- 
ning since it was obvious the lovers had 


Why, oh, why had she been so utterly foolish? 
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“Tl waik,” miuitered the messenger. 
“T wonder what it says—this letter? If 


—if he didn’t get it——” 

The insidious temptation assailed her 
more and more strongly as her steps 
lagged on their errand. 


After prolonged and painful 


thought, Honore knew it was her place to write to Basil. 


quarreled. She would win ‘his love. 
How, she had no idea, but she would 
do it somehow. He would forget 
Lfionore—love her—Bubbles. 

She went slowly out into the street, 
the letter in her hand. 

Take a taxi! That would be quicker, 
of course. 


“T could make him love me, if it 
wasn’t for her,” the girl thought. 

She was outside the house where Basil 
lived. She could see the lighted win- 
dows of Captain Densmore’s sitting 
room. He was there—in a few min- 
utes he would be reading the letter she 
held. 
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If he never saw it! 

“He shan’t!” Bubbles exclaimed. 

With a passionate movement she tore 
the sealed envelope into tiny pieces, and 
flung them down the grating at her feet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As the last piece of torn paper flut- 
tered out of sight Bubbles caught her 
breath. 

She had destroyed the letter in- 
trusted to ther. Captain Densmore 
would never get it now—never know 
Miss Dillingham was willing to “make 
it up.” 

Something like fear of what she had 
done seized her. She stood motioniess, 
staring up at Basil’s window. 

As she looked, the young man pulled 
aside the blind and peered out. Satis- 
fied that it was raining, he dropped it, 
and resumed possession of the com- 
fortable chair before the fire. 

Two days had gone by since Honore 
had broken their engagement. He ought 
to be heartbroken over her decision, and 
endeavor in every way to make peace. 
Instead—at the very bottom of his heart 
—he was relieved. If Honore had 
agreed, the would have done his best to 
make her happy. and never let her know 
that he had made a mistake. 

“Til go round and see Harriette and 
race,” ‘he decided, with a vague feel- 


way. 

Bubbles, still lurking in the doorway, 
saw him come out, clad in a mackintosh. 
Yor a moment he stood still in the now 
fast falling rain, Hghting a cigarette, 
the light of the match wn his cupped 
hands shining full on his handsome face. 

Now was the iime to go forward, to 
tell him what she had done, beg him to 
accompany her hack to Honore. 

Tell him? Explain? Impossible! 
He would instantly demand her reason 
for such extraordinary condudt. What 
could she say? 

That she loved him! 
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Bubbles went ‘hot all over at the mere 
idea. She pictwred the Jook in his eyes 
as the words left her lips. No one knew 
hetter than this child of the slums that 
Basil Densmore did not return her love. 
He was kind, but he never dreamed for 
a moment of anything more. 

Basil strode up the wet and shining 
street. He knew that Harriette would 
insist on his remaining to dinner, and 
he would accept. Somehow, he had no 
desire for solitude, and just now even 
his cousins’ company would be better 
than sitting alone. 

When he had vanished Bubbles came 
out of her hiding place and hastily made 
her way home. 

“All’s fair in love and war,” she told 
herself defiantly. The well-worn and 
mischief-making proverb soothed the 
shame and other uncomfortable feelings 
she was experiencing. “I’ve a right to 
do the best I can for myself. It’s been 
her turn, now it’s mine.” 

Once more she saw the alluring pic- 
ture of herself, clad in shimmering 
white, with furs and jewels, Basil by her 
side, adoring and attentive. 

She came back to reality with a jerk 
as she reached the Dillinghams’ house. 
She ran down the steps with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

Bubbles went quickly upstairs to 
Honorve’s boudoir. She felt queer, un- 
like herself, as though she was walking 
on air, giddy and uncertain as to 
whether she might not slip. 

The sooner it was over the better. 
Bubbles called all her resolution to her 
aid as she softly opened the door. 

Honore, in a loose tea gown, sat by 
the fire. She was neither reading nor 
working. Most unusually idle, she 
stared at the dancing flames. 

To the messenger’s intense relief she 
did not ask the direct question she 
dreaded. 

“Ah, Bubbles, there you are! Captain 
Densmore was in?” 

“Ves, Miss Honore.” 
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The affirmative came with difficulty. 
It was the truth—why was it so hard to 
say? 

“Get out the new lace dress with the 
bands of ermine,’ Honore went on. 
“Captain Densmore has not seen it. If 
—if he should telephone, I will go down 
and speak to him. Give instructions that 
I am not at home to any one else this 
evening.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“You must be very quick in dressing 
me, in case——” 

‘Honore broke off, and smiled happily. 
Basil would come round almost at once, 
and then everything would be all right 
again. If by any unfortunate chance he 
could not come, he would, of course, 
telephone. 

At last the telephone bell rang, shrill 
and insistent. She theard the butler’s im- 
passive voice answering. 

It was Basil! He was asking for her! 
The servant’s footsteps came across the 
hall. 

She looked up eagerly, her napkin 
already flung aside. In another minute 
she would hear his deep voice. 

“Mrs. Fellows wishes to know if you 
will go round after dinner, madam? 
She is all alone.” 

Honore shook her head, overcome by 
disappointment. 

“Tell her I am expecting a visitor,” 
she said. 

In ther father’s room she forced ther- 
self to sit quietly and read the evening 
paper. The hours went by; Basil 
neither phoned nor came, A _ faint 
flutter of fear was fiercely repelled. 

There would be a letter to-morrow 
morning. 

Bedtime—aill too soon. The clocks 
were striking twelve. He might just 
have telephoned. 

“Bubbles, are you sure Captain 
Densmore was in!” she asked, too proud 
to probe and question more closely. 

“Quite sure!” the girl replied deliber- 
ately. 
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The next day was the longest both 
mistress and maid had ever spent. 
Honore did not leave the house, and 
Bubbles, feeling like a criminal, watched 
her. 

“I’ve a right to think of myself,” 
Bubbles told herself over and over 
again in a vain effort to feel justified. 
“She has so much, and I’ve got so little 
—I’ve got to win his love; and I will— 
oh, I will!” 

Late that evening Mr. Dillingham 
abruptly addressed his daughter: 

“So the split between you and Basil 
is final? I’ve been waiting for you to 
make it up, but it seems ie 

“Ves, of course it is final!’ Honore 
returned coldly and steadily. “We 
won't talk of it any more, please. It is 
finished with.” 

Honore, ready for bed that night, de- 
liberately gathered together all the pres- 
ents Basil had given her. 

They were few but costly—the dia- 
mond engagement ring, an emerald 
brooch, and a necklace of pearls. 

She packed them carefully, and early 
the following morning went herself to 
the post office and registered them. 

He would get them when he returned 
from the warehouse. If they chanced 
to meet, she would greet him politely. 
He should not have the satisfaction of 
knowing he had broken her heart. 

With a steady hand she wrote out an 
announcement for the morning paper. 

“The engagement of Captain Basil 
Densmore and Miss Honore Dillingham 
has been broken.” 

It appeared the next morning, and 
Honore went her stately way, more 
beautifully dressed than ever, apparently 
heart-whole and happy. 

Wandering restlessly under the leaf- 
less trees in Central Park one chilly 
afternoon, Bubbles decided she could 
not bear it another minute. She would 
give Miss Dillingham notice, and look 
for other work. 

Rushing in her usual headlong fashion 
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**So the split between 


across the wet vrass, to put her project 
into practice, she collided viclentiy with 
aman, sending his smartly tilted sifk hat 
spinning. 

“Oh, 
panted, 

Korace Underwood 
augry words that rose to 
recognized Bubbles. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?’ he said, as she 
restored his headgear with apologies. 
“Been for a walle with my cousin, I 
suppose ?” 


sorry; didn’t see vou!” she 


restrained the 
his lips as he 


“Cousin?” repeated the girl, Then 
she, too, temembered the scene in 


Orchard Strect, when she had flung back 
his money. “T don’t know your cousin,” 


you and Basil is final ?’’ 
waiting for you to make it up, 


“tye been 


asked Mr. Diilingham. 
but it seems—-—”’ 


she said, turning a scornful back 32 
him, 
“Don't waste time telling fibs!” 


Horace answered. “Lverybody knows 
all about it—how our saintly Basil has 
been amusing himself with you, under 
the pretense of fatherly help and in- 
terest. Isn’t that why Miss Dillingham 
broke off her engagement? Really, now 
that I see you all dre sse ed up, I 
wonder at his fancy’—smirking— 
you've a kiss to spare Sa 

He made as though he 
arm about her, but the stinging contact 
of Bubbles’ hard, littie hand on his fat 
cheek checked Mr. Underwood’s ad- 
vances. 


world out iis 
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“Take that, you—you brute!” she 
cried passionately. “Captain Densmore 
is not that sort! How dare you say it!” 

“He always set up a reputation for 
perfection; now, thanks to your pretty 
face, he’ll never be able to do so again.” 

“iTe’s the best and kindest gentleman 
in the world! He never did a mean 
thing in his life; and if folks say such 
things, they lie! He’—Bubbles brought 
the words out bravely—‘he’s never 
looked at me; so there! I only wish 
he had!” 

With ther head in the air, she turned 
and left him, a veritable fury. 

Upstairs, in Honore’s empty room, 
she found the morning paper with the 
brief announcement of the broken en- 
gagement.- Her work! Oh, what had 
she come to; to what depths had she 
sunk ? 

The tears came with a wild rush— 
tears of shame, of fear, and doubt. 

“Bubbles, what is the matter?” 
Honore’s startled voice asked, as she 
paused on the threshold. “Why are you 
crying? For days you have been un- 
like yourself. For Heaven’s sake, tell me 
what ails you!” 

Bubbles sprang to her feet, the paper 
crushed in her hands. 

“T can’t bear it another minute, Miss 
Honore!” she sobbed. “Captain Dens- 
more—he never had that letter you sent 
me with!” 

Honore recoiled as though a snake 
had bitten her, staring at her maid, hor- 
ror-struck, 

The tears were streaming down 
Bubbles’ face. She took a step toward 
her mistress, holding out her hands as 
though imploring forgiveness. 

“Stay where you are!” Honore’s 
voice was steady and cold as ice. ‘Please 
repeat what you said just now.” 

“J—never—gave that letter to Cap- 
tain Densmore,” was the answer. 

“Never!” Honore gasped, and for a 
moment was obliged to steady herself 
against the bed. “What can you mean?” 
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she went on. “Are you daring to stand 
there and tell me you did not deliver my 
letter—my most important letter—to 
Captain Densmores What have you 
done with it?" in a dreadful voice of 
sheer anguish. 

For once her self-restraint failed. She 
seized Bubbles by the shoulders and 
shook her heartily. 

“You have read itr” she asked. 

“No, I didn’t; I tore it up,” the un- 
happy culprit cried. 

“Tore it up?” Honore’s arms fell to 
her sides. She felt an enormous relief, 
so great that for a moment she forgot 
to be angry. 

Basil had not received her plea for 
pardon. He did not know that she was 
ready to marry hhim at once. She 
shivered as she though: of the hideous 
days of waiting. 

Then, like a sword thrust in her heart, 
came the memory of Harriette’s insinua- 
tions. Could it be possible that Basil 
cared for Bubbles? 

She recovered her composure with an 
effort. 

“Tell me at once what it means—why 
you have acted in this way. The truth 
—no more lies,” sternly. “TY asked you 
if you had given it to Captain es 

“No, vou didn't,” interrupted Bubbles. 
“You asked was he in, and I said the 
was.” 

“Yes, that is so. But you knew; you 
must hhave known, how anxious I was 


he should have the letter. Good 
heavens! What have I done to be 
cheated and deceived so cruelly? Why 
did you do it? Answer! Do you 
hear ?” 

Bubbles stood dumb, conscience 


stricken, ashamed. 
Honore looked at her sorrowfully. 
“T have indeed been inistaken in you,” 
she said. “Oh, Bubbles, how could you? 
If you only knew what you have done!” 
“T’m that sorry, Miss Honore! It 
isn’t—it can’t be—too late to make it 
tight ” 
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“T fear it is,’ Honore said heavily. 

Basil would have received his gifts. by 
now, and he would take it that she 
wished to have nothing more to do with 
him. 

What motive could this girl have ‘had 
for such a proceeding? She had shown 
herself honest and trustworthy. 

Honore hesitated. 

“Captain Densmore does not know I 
wrote? You did not speak to him?” 

“He don’t know a thing about it, Miss 
Honore. I—well, it’s no use talking; 
you'll never forgive me, and I don’t 
deserve it.” 

“T do not understand. Jt seems so 
vindictive, so miutiveless——” 
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“I didn’t want him to marry you.” 

Honore drew back, an angry flush on 
her face. 

“And may I ask what Captain Dens- 
more’s marriage has to do with you?” 

“Nothing, I s’pose.” Bubbles hung 
her head. 

“Go away, please; I must think. At 
least you have had the decency to con- 
fess your crime. I will try to decide 
what is the best to be done.” 

Honore waved her fron: the room 
and locked the decor behind her maid’s 
drooping forni. 

Then she sat down to think over the 
situation, 

But Bubbles, once up in her own 


Honore waved Bubbles from the room and Jocked the door behind her maid’s 
Grooping form. Then she sat down to think over the situation. 
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room, the room of which she had al- 
ways been so proud, had come to her 
own decision. She would leave the 
house at once, go away and never re- 
turn. 

She dragged out the new trunk, and 
hurriedly packed all her clothes. Then 
she slipped on her big, warm coat, and 
pulled ther small hat over her swollen 
eyes. She was ready to start. 

Stealing softly down the back stairs, 
she peeped into the butler’s pantry, 
knowing that that functionary was out. 
George, the caretaker, was comfortably 
reading a paper, which he dropped at 
sight of Bubbles. 

In a whisper she implored his aid. 
She was going away at once. Would he 
carry down her trunk? 

“Got the sack?’ the man asked, 
amazed, 

“No; but I must go now, at once. 
Please help me.” 

“Sure.” He rose readily. “I’m sorry 
you are going, Miss Bubbles,” he said. 
“Maybe it will blow over,” encourag- 
ingly. 

She shook her head. He wondered 
curiously what could have happened. 
Miss Honore was “a terror” when justly 
angered. 

“You'll let us know where you are— 
drop a line?’ George asked. “Going 
home, are you?” 

She made no answer, but shook his 
hand gratefully. 

Bubbles made straight for the sec- 
ondhand clothing shop to which Spiller 
had introduced her. Mrs. Jacobs would 
let her have a room until she could 
settle on something. She thad always 
shown herself friendly to Bubbles. 

Standing among the piles of different 
garments, tne girl presented her petition. 

“Sure, dearie, T’ll be only too glad. 
There’s my girl’s room, all tidy, only 
the bed wants making. Five dollars a 
week to you, dearie. Left a bit sudden, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes. Thank you, dear Mrs. Jacobs.” 
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Bubbles kissed the rough cheek. 

After a cup of tea, forced on her by 
her new landlady, she carefuily tidied 
herself, and made her way to the house 
that sheitered Captain Densmore. 

She forced herself to ring and ask 
for him, uncomiortably aware of the 
covert glances cast at ‘her by Basil’s 
man. Robins was not very sure of the 
visitor’s status. 

“What name?” he asked. 

“Bubbles. Just say Bubbles, please,” 
she answered. 

A moment later she was facing the 
man she loved. 

“Why, Bubbles, what brings you 
here? You have a message, perhaps?” 

Honore had returned all his gifts that 
very day. Why was she sending her 
maid ? 

“I—I’ve come to tell yo 

The girl was shaking all over. It was 
far more difficult than she had thought 
possible. What would he say, how look 
at her, when he knew ? 

“Did Miss Dillingham send you?” he 
demanded. “Why, child, how white you 
are; shivering, too! Sit down. I'll get 
you something—a cup of tea: us 

“No, no! I'll be better in a minute.” 

She tried vainly to still the frenzied 
beating of her heart. 

“Well:” He smiled across at the 
little figure. “What is it? Can I help 
you in any way? Willet been making 
himself obnoxious ?” 

“No—oh, no! It’s nothing like that. 
Captain Densmore, I must tell you. 
Miss Honore a 

“What of her?” 

A hint of coldness crept into ‘his 
voice. 

“She wrote—days ago—after you 
quarreled. I couldn’t help overhearing. 
I was doing the flowers. Miss Honore 
wrote and gave me the letter for vou—- 
told me to give it to you es 

“Yes? Where is it?” 

“T tore it up, and let ther think you’d 
got it.” 
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A dead silence followed her state- 
ment. Bubbles dared not look at him. 

Just as she had pictured, his face 
hardened, altered. When at last she 
lifted her shamed eyes, she hardly 
recognized him. The cold, stern anger 
in his glance made her shiver again con- 
vulsively. 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
explain why you presumed to interfere 
with my correspondence?” he asked 
bitingly. 

“I—TI can’t. I just did it. Don’t ask 
me any more—oh, don’t! But if you go 
to Miss Honore, it'll be all right. I 
know she was sorry—no, no, I didn’t 
read the letter—not a word! Go to her, 
marry her, and forget me.” 

“Forgive you, you surely mean!” he 
said cuttingly. “You have behaved in 
the most cowardly and reprehensible 
way. I am bitterly deceived in you. I 
wash my hands of you. The only 
charitable conclusion I can come to is 
that you are mad!” 

“Yes, I am mad all right,’ she 
panted. ‘To think that you, a grand 
gentleman, would ever look at such as 
me! From the day I saw you——” 

“Stop!’ His voice rang out com- 
mandingly. “Be silent! I have no wish 
to listen to another word. When you 
have recovered vour sanity, vou will be 
sorry you have said so much. TI am 
more disappointed than I can say——” 

He moved back. Good heavens! Was 
it possible that this child—for she was 
little more in years—imagined for a 
moment that he——” 

Horace’s jeering comments returned 
to his mind. The man Willet, too, he 
was right. Was it any wonder he had 
resented the fact 

He groaned aloud. He had meant so 
well—to do his hest to see that Bubbles 
did not suffer by her aunt’s death. And 
Honore, too—what she must have suf- 
fered, waiting, wondering, looking for 
an answer to her letter! 

Bubbles struggled to her feet. 
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“I'm sorry,” she said duily—‘“T can’t 
say how much!” 

“You have need to be,” he returned 
harshly, and made no effort to stay her 
as she stumbled from the room, over- 
come with grief and remorse. 

Left alone, he subsided into a chair. 

His head was whirling. He had not 
a doubt as to what was in Honore’s 
letter. She was ready to fall im with 
his wishes, and marry him at once—and 
he—— 

Yes, he had been glad to know he was 
free. He had had time to think this last 
few days, to face the fact that his love 
for Honore Dillingham had not been 
that of a man for the only woman in 
the world. 

He admired and liked her, was fond 
of her, even; but 
He no longer wished to marry her. 

What to do? He faced the question 
with a face full of haggard anxiety. 

If he said nothing, allowed things to 
go back to their old footing, made 
Honore his wife, they would have a 
whole lifetime to live side by side with- 
out love, the great smoother of rough 
places, the chief essential to earthly 
happiness. 

It would not be fair to Honore or 
himself. Best to see Honore at once. 

The butler showed him upstairs into 
the pretty boudoir where Honore was 
walking up and down. At sight of him 
she came to an abrupt halt. 

“What makes you come to-night 
she asked breathlessly, holding out both 
hands. 

“T—Bubbles called. She—she told 
me about your letter.” Basil stood look- 
ing at her sorrowfully. “Need I tell you 
that I had no idea she was capable of 
such outrageous behavior, that I am 
totally at a loss to account for it? I 
swear to you, Honore, that I honestly 
only wished to befriend her—I had no 
other motive. She was a child—a badly 
disciplined child we have spoiled be- 
tween us.” 
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“I was trying to decide what was best 
to do,” Honore returned. ‘‘She told me 
this afternoon. I was dreadfully angry. 
I am so glad you have come.” 

His heart throbbed. The interview 
was going to be more painful than he 
had anticipated. Honore was looking 
at him with her old smile, joyful and 
expectant. 

“Basil,” she said, “I wrote to say how 
sorry and foolish I was. Father was 
right when he told me I am too fond 
of my own way. I Oh, my dear, 
I am ready and glad to marry you any 
day you care to name—— 

He made no effort to go to her side, 
and sought vainly for words to soften 
the blow he must disclose to her. 

“Honore,” he exclaimed thoarsely, “I 
—it is only fair to tell you the truth. 
My dear, I cannot bear to hurt you; 
but I find I do not love you!” 


CHAPTER Ix 

A moment’s anguished silence fol- 
lowed Basil's words. As the stood there, 
watching Honore, he felt that he would 
have gladly given all he possessed to be 
able to unsay them; to go to her side, 
take ther hand in his, and tell her he 
loved her. 

3ut it was impossible to continue to 
act a lie. 

Honore ‘broke the silence at last. 

“You do not love me.’ 

She repeated the words mechanically, 
as though to impress them on her mem- 
ory, like a child learning a difficult 
lesson. 

“Honore, don’t!’ he cried. “I am a 
brute! Heaven knows I hate myself for 
treating you like this. If it had been 
possible to spare you, believe me I would 
have done so. If I had said nothing, if 
we had married, you would have been 
wretchedly unhappy. My dear—my 
dear, what can I say? It is dreadful! 
No words can excuse my making such 
a mistake. I admire and respect you 
but Iam afraid that is all.” 
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He hung his handsome head, shame- 
stricken. 

“You have said all, or nearly all, that 
is necessary,’ Honore said with a tight 
and careful smile. ‘Nothing can alter 
facts.” 

“T asked you to hasten our marriage,” 
he went on heavily, “because [ was 
racked by doubts which I refused to 
face. I thought that once you were my 
wife they must disappear. Then you— 
wisely, may I say?—refused to grant 
my request and broke our engage- 
ment: = 

He stopped and bit his lip, 

“Yes?” Honore’s voice was toneless. 

“T realized,” he blundered on quickly, 
anxious to be finished with a hateful 
task, “that it was for the best; that I 
had—oh, my dear, forgive me—made a 
mistake in my feelings!” 

“T see.” 

Another silence. His forehead was 
damp with perspiration. 

“Tt is better to tell you the truth,” he 
finished appealingly. 

“Much—much better,” she agreed 
quickly. “I wrote, as you know, because 
I felt I was in the wrong. You are 
quite free, Basil. Do not be afraid. I 
thank you for being frank. Marriage 
without love is not to be thought of.” 

Her iron restraint threatened to snap 
as it burst on her like a thunderclap that 
she might never see him again. 

Her love story was ended, done with! 
He had asked for his freedom. He had 
ceased to love her. 

“Tf I have failed you in any way, I 
am sorry,” she said painfully. 

“Tt is I who have failed you entirely,” 
Basil returned. “Honore, it needs a 
great nature to do as you are doing. If 
I could feel sure you will forgive me in 
time, learn to think more kindly of me 
than I deserve or you will find possible 
just now ye 

“Ts it because you love Bubbles that 
you ask me to release you?” she ques- 
tioned, with a violence unusual in her. 
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“No, of 
came clear 


course not!’ His negative 
and emphatic. “Bubbles is 
nothing to me, and never will be. A 
little slum girl I rescued from a life 
of toil, with your help; an ignorant, pas- 
sionate child, whose wayward ie 

He stopped, entbarrassed. It was not 
fair to give foolish Bubbles away, badly 
as she had behaved. He would spare 
her that, at least. It was a silly, ro- 
mantic child’s passing fancy, fed on 
absurd and impossible novelettes, no 
doubt. His firm lips curled contemptu- 
cusly as he thought of it. 

“IT should have known better. We 
will part without anger, Basil. We have 
known each other for so many years. 
Remember, if ever you want a friend, I 
am ready and willing to be that friend. 
We shall go abroad almost immediately. 
Father’s health requires a long-and com- 
plete change. You see’—with a valiant 
effort to speak lightly—‘“he really does 
want me to look after him.” 

Basil Densmore turned away with a 
smothered groan. He had never been 
nearer to loving her. She was so dig- 
nified, so quiet; not a word of the pain 
she felt, no reproaches. Why—oh, why 
could he not love her as she deserved, 
and as evidently she loved him? 

“You must not be too hard on your- 
self, Basil,’ the quiet voice went on. 
“It was brave of vou to be so straight- 
forward. Shall we shake hands and say 
good-by? I wish vou well always, you 
know that.” 

“Indeed, I do! I hope and pray, 
Honore, vou will meet some one more 
worthy of your beauty and goodness 
than I could ever have been.” 

He was gone, not daring to trust him- 
self further. The door closed softly 
behind him. 

Honore Dillinyham stood like a 
statue, listening to his retreating steps 
and the sound of his car starting. Then, 
and not till then, she gave way, ran 
across the room, and, locking the door, 
flung herself face downward on the 
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broad sofa, great sobs shaking her from 
head to foot. The passionate outburst 
of tears relieved her aching heart and 
brain. 

She had lost her lover. For months 
he had been the only man in the world 
for her. 

Then came saner thoughts, and she 
shuddered. To be married to a man 
whose love had ebbed even before the 
honeymoon, to stand by helpiess, when, 
perchance, he met the one and only 
woman in the world, to know that his 
heart was given to another and not to 
her—his wife! Anything rather than 
such a catastrophe! Bubbles—deceitful, 
untrustworthy Bubbles—had done them, 
perhaps, a better turn than she dreamed 
or intended. Ah, Bubbles! Where was 
she? Of course, it was impossible to 
keep her. She could not bear to have 
the girl about her now. 

Presently, having bathed her face and 
changed her gown, Honore rang and 
ordered the butler to send Bubbles to 
her. 

“Bubbles has gone, madam,” he re- 
ported. “Packed her trunk and left the 


house early this afternoon. No one 
knows where she went.” 
“Gone! Without a  word——” 


Honore checked herself. ‘Thank you! 
That will do.” 

Alone once more, she fought with ugly 
suspicions that would intrude. Har- 
riette had made hateful suggestions. 
Was it possible that, after all, Basil 
cared for the girl—meant to marry her, 
perhaps—knew where she had gone? 

By the last mail that night Honore re- 
ceived a brief, jumbled letter from the 
erring Bubbles, in which periitence and 
determination to make up for her sins 
and the trouble she had caused were 
hopelessly mixed. 

“Please tell Captain Densmore I’m 
more sorry than I can say,” finished the 
pitiful little scrawl. 

With a heavy sigh, Honore laid the 
letter, which gave no address, down. 
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“Poor little Bubbles, crying for the 
moon! I do hope she is all right, and 
will get on well!” 

That evening Jim Willet appeared, as 
usual, at the servants’ entrance, with this 
coat collar turned up, waiting patiently. 
At last he mustered sufficient courage to 
ring the kitchen bell and inquire for 
Bubbles. 

“Bless my soul!” cook said. “Didn't 
you know there’s been a row of some 
sort, and she’s gone—bag and baggage?” 

“Where to?” 

Willet thrust out his heavy underjaw, 
and looked so ferocious that cook backed 
hastiiy away from him. 

“That’s what I can’t tell you,” she re- 
plied, shaking a puzzled head. “It all 
happened suddenlike. None of us has a 
notion what was the matter. Miss 
Dillingham herself didn’t know. She 
just beat it.” 

Lhe woman siniled. 

Back in the street, Jim paused. His 
face ‘was working; his hands clenched 
and unclenched. From force of habit he 
glanced at Bubbles’ room, so far above. 
The window was dark. Where had she 
gone? 

“Tl lay my last cent that Captain 
Densmore knows something. By gum, 
Til make him regret the day he come 
between me and my gal!” Jim mut- 
tered. 

After consulting a dirty piece of 
scribbled paper he set off at a shambling 
trot, muttering to himself as he ‘hurried 
along. 

Reaching the Underwoods’ house he 
' boldly rang the front doorbell loud and 
long, bringing the pert parlor maid to 
the door at a run. She tossed her head 
angrily when she saw his corduroy-clad 
figure. 

“Back door’s the place for tramps!” 
she snapped. “Got something better to 
do than gallop up and down to answer 
to sich as you!” 

“None of your lip!” the snarled. 
“You'll be out of a job if you ain’t care- 
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ful! Go and teii Mr. Underwood ‘at 
Jim Willet wants ter see him!” 

The girl hesitated, then opened the 
door wider. 

“Stand on the mat, and don’t you dare 
move a step till T come back! Rub your 
great dirty boots clean—d’y’ear ?” 

A few minutes later Jim was ushered 
into Horace’s so-calied study—a dusty 
and untidy room, littered with papers 
and books. Its owner sat before a fire, 
clad in a torn velveteen jacket, adding 
up a tipsy-looking column of figures 
with a frowimng brow. 

“So you've come at last, have your” 
Horace looked critically at his visitor. 
“T began to think you had drawn back— 
decided that discretion was the better 
part of valor,” sneering openty. 

“Well, yer got another think coming, 
guv'nor!” Jim retorted rudely. “You 
can take it for me Ili never rest till 
I gets me fingers on the throat o’ that 
skunk of a cousin o° vourn!” 

“Be quiet!’ Horace cast an uneasy 
glance round the comfortless room. 
“Don't you understand? Not a soul 
must dream I’d any hand in vt 

“Orl right! Reckon I weren’t born 
yesterday! Want ter git ver greedy 
hands on his nibs—is that it?” 

“He has no right to ‘have it all. 
grandfather’s will was infamous!’ 

“Cut all that cackle!” Jim Willet cried 
scornfully. ‘It don't worry me any. 
The question is—how much do I git?” 

“That will depend,”’ was the significant 
answer, “on results. Tf my cousin hap- 
pens to die unmarried, leaving no child, 
I succeed to it al!.”’ 

“And very nice, too—fer you!” was 
the rough answer. “\Wot ver want is a 
helping ‘hand, and here it is, guv’nor.” 
He held out a great fist with a horrible 
grin. “Naw, ter bizness—with th’ gloves 
off 1” 


My 


Harriette, returning from a dinner 
party, found her brother about to seek 
his couch. 
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“You seem very pleased with your- 
self,” she observed. “Basil agreed to 
pay those debts?” 

“Not the, the skunk! Flatly refused. 
Told me my salary was more than suf- 
ficient, and he would not give me a 
penny over it for the future, no matter 
what I wanted it for.” 

Harriette went her way with an angry 
flounce. She had sent her cousin two 
or three pressing invitations lately, all of 
which had been refused. Now that his 
engagement to Honore had been broken 
off, she intended to make a further effort 
to win him. 

Horace, smiling in a way that was not 
good to see, fastened the various bolts 
and bars. 

“T rather think, Cousin Basil, we’ll 
soon be quits!” he muttered. “If I am 
not very much mistaken, that young 
tuffian Willet will not desist until he has 
had his revenge upon you, and he will 
stick at nothing to gain his ends.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“What are you thinking of doing 
now, dearie?” asked Mrs. Jacobs, sit- 
ting opposite Bubbles in ther dark and 
crowded basement kitchen. ‘Of course, 
I can get you another job as lady’s 
maid w 

“No,” Bubbles interrupted quickly, 
“no, thank you, dear Mrs. Jacobs!” 

“Tired of service? Or thinking of 
getting married, maybe?” 

The secondhand clothing dealer smiled 
knowingly. 

Into Bubbles’ pale little face the vivid, 
guilty color flamed. She had lain awake 
most of the night, weeping bitterly, tell- 
ing herself passionately that she had lost 
forever any chance of winning ‘her 
prince’s love. 

“T shan’t ever marry now!” Bubbles 
announced, swallowing her emotion. 

“Well, there’s time enough to settle 
that,” good Mrs. Jacobs declared, “see- 
ing you're only a child. What about a 
new job, dearie:” with kindly insistence. 
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“Don’t you think that service is best— 
sort of safe and comfortable?” 

“I don’t want to be safe and comfort- 
able. I want to get on—fast!” was the 
passionate answer. 

“Better yourselfi—eh? Well, that’s 
only natural. How are you going to 
start ?” 

“I—I don’t quite know yet,” Bubbles 
shut her red lips firmly. ‘But I'll find 
out soon as I can. I’ve got a bit of 
money iS 

Her face contracted as she thought of 
her nest egg. Basil had sold her aunt’s 
furniture. Well, he must have taken—a 
lot of trouble, seeing it brought forty- 
five dollars. She did not know that the 
household effects in Orchard Street had 
produced only twenty-five dollars, and 
that Basil had added the rest out of 
sheer kindness of heart. 

“My aunt’s furniture sold for forty- 
five dollars, and I saved quite a lot of 
my wages,” Bubbles explained. “When 
it’s all found you don’t spend much. It 
you'll let me stay with you till I look 
about: 2 

“Stay, and welcome! Ten dollars a 
week will cover your room and the trifle 
you eat, and you'll be company for me, 
with my girl away. There’s no need to 
pay me at all till you’ve found some 
work. Got tired of service, I suppose. 
After all, you’re young and restless. I 
was the same when I was your age. 
Now I’m just glad of a comfortable 
home and a solid bite, with my rheu- 
matics like they are.” 

“Tl help you all I can.’ Bubbles 
rose. “First thing I'll clean the shop; 
it’s a bit dusty.” 

“So ’tis,” its owner agreed regretfully. 
“I’ve felt too bad to clean it much. All 
them dresses take a lot of looking after.” 

She laughed to herself as Bubbles 
vanished up the narrow stairs, armed 
with pail, broom, and dusters. The 
child was obviously upset over some- 
thing; do her good to work it off. 

Bubbles flung up windows that had 
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been closed for months, opened doors, 
and, with a cold north wind roaring 
through the shop, scrubbed like one 
possessed. 

When every possible corner shone, 
and the whole place smelled of furniture 
polish, Bubbles turned her attention to 
the garments piled out of the way in the 
small, back parlor. 

Each dress, coat, and hat was shaken, 
brushed, and hung up in orderly rows. 
Bubbles unearthed a couple of old wax- 
model figures. She garbed them in gay 
clothes, and stood them in the window. 

Then she began in the cupboards. 
The cupboards were glass-fronted, and 
contained the better gowns—hardly 
worn, most of them. They were chiefly 
evening dresses, and Bubbles touched 
the filmy flounces appreciatively. 

And all the while she worked she 
puzzled over in her mind what to do 
about herself and her future. There 
was her voice. Basil had told her more 
than once it was good. But voices had 
to be trained, and she knew it took a 
dreadful Jot of money to do it. 

There was her dancing, too. 

Something fell to the floor with a soft 
tinkle from the folds of the fur-trimmed 
evening cloak she was shaking. 

“What ever’s that?” Bubbles looked 
around carefully. “One of the clasps, 
maybe. Where’s it got to?” 

She searched diligently, and presently 
pounced on something that sparkled 
lying in a crack of the worn floor boards. 

It lay in the palm of her hand, a 
square, green stone as large as a hazel- 
nut, blazing in the sunlight. 

Bubbles caught her breath. It was 
the same sort of jewel that adorned the 
brooch Captain Densmore had given 
Miss: Dillingham. 

“JT do believe it’s real!” 
turned it over with excited interest. 
dropped out of this cloak.” 

She called Mrs. Jacobs and exhibited 
her find. 

“Tt’s an emerald!” the clothes dealer 
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exclaimed, as excited as Bubbles. “Tl 
wager it fell out of a ring or a bracelet, 
and got caught in this torn pocket lining! 
Now, where did I get that cloak?” 

She turned up a umber pinned in- 
side the collar, and consulted a grimy 
ledger. 

“T always kecp tally of the good 
things,” she explained. “Here it is! I 
got this cloak off of Mrs. Atherton’s 
maid two months ago, and there’s a 
young lady paying me five dollars a 
week, I’m keeping it for her till she’s 
paid the thirty dollars I want, and cheap 
at the price. Well, you had better pop 
on your hat, Bubbles, and take it round 
to her ladyship. You found it, not me. 
It might have stayed there till the crack 
of doom if you hadn’t cleaned round. 
Well, I never cid! ‘Tain’t often you 
find much beside a letter, or maybe a 
bill.” 

Full of excitement, Bubbles prepared 
to start on her errand. 

“Mind you see the lady herself !’’ were 
Mrs. Jacobs’ parting instructions. 

Mrs. Atherton’s house was altogether 
much larger and grander than the Dil- 
linghams’, 

A stately, unapproachable butler 
denied Bubbles’ admittance, rapidly siz- 
ing up her hat and coat as those worn 
by “impossible persons.” 

‘T’ve got to see Mrs. Atherton,” 
Bubbles repeated doggedly. “I can wait 
if she’s busy.” 

“Mrs. Atherton is not at home!” was 
the unperturbed reply. 

To his amazement, Bubbles subsided 
in a determined heap on the topmost 
of the marble steps. 

“I’m going to see her if I stop here 
all day, I’ll have you know! So put that 
in your pipe and smoke it!” relapsing 
into the vernacular, as she always did 
when angry or excited, and looking up 
at him with calm defiance. 

Tha outraged butler glanced anxiously 
about the street in search of a police- 
man. There was not a glimpse of one 
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to be seen. If he shut the door, and left 
this impudent creature on the step, Mrs. 
Atherton would find her there, and there 
would be an unpleasant scene. 

“You'll get it,” Bubbles went on 
coolly, “if she lost it, and I guess she 
did.” 


“Lost!” The servant pricked up his’ 


ears. 

“Do you mean you’ve found some- 
thing belonging to Mrs. Atherton? Why 
didn’t you tell me at first? Just you 
come in and wait!” 

He hurried her into the house. 
Bubbles found herself in a small room, 
quite unconscious that another servant 
kept close watch over her through the 
crack of the door, while the butler went 
upstairs to Mrs. Atherton. A few min- 
utes later a stately, white-haired woman 
entered. 

“Gibbons tells me you have something 
of mine?” she exclaimed anxiously, ad- 
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vancing eagerly. “Teil me—quick! Is 
it possible? No; it cannot be that, since 
there was nothing to indicate it was 
mine.” 


“T came to see whether you lost a 


green jewel—an emerald?” Bubbles 
asked cautiously. 
“Yes, yes! Oh, how thankful I am! 


My square emerald is the most precious 
of all my possessions! I ‘had given it up 
as hopeless weeks ago! Where is it? 
Where did you find it? How did you 
know it was mine?” 

Mrs. Atherton’s questions poured out 
in an excited stream. She seized 
Bubbles’ hands in both hers and pressed 
them convulsively. 

“Tt’s in my pocket—if you'll let go of 
me, please!” 

She fumbled in her pocket, the elder 
woman watching anxiously, and pulled 
out a tightly tied handkerchief. 

“Here it is!” 
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I Can Only Go Forward: 
I Cannot Go Back 


By Victor A. BERRY 


Y love in the springtime came home from a dance, 
:And echoes of music still rang in her ears. 

A hilt in her footstep, a song in her glance, 
She voiced a reply to the threat of the years: 


i can only go forward! I cannot go back! 

The dawn is so rosy; the night is so black, 

\Vhen birds sing at daybreak, and dew’s on the rose, 
We'll press up the highway wherever it goes. 

ut in the open the free skies are blue, 

So journey! We'll journey! Ill journey with you. 


That time shall not change her a bit I am sure; 
Tn her heart will abide a perpetual May, 
And faith guiding love in the years will endure 
For a maiden whose soul in the gloaming can say: 


I can only go forward! I cannot go back! 

The dawn is so rosy; the night is so black. 

When birds sing at daybreak, and dew’s on the rose, 
We'll press up the highway wherever it goes. 

Out in the open the free skies are blue, 

So journey! We'll journey! T’ll journey with you. 
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HE wind, sharp with cold, blew 
through the narrow streets. The 
snow underfoot crackled shrilly as the 
oncoming milk wagon turned the far 
corner and swung in from the avenue. 
The glow from its headlight flushed 
the breaking dawn in ever widening 
arcs As the horse clumped nearer and 
nearer the hurrying figure of a woman 
on the sidewalk. Selvia Mayo came 
home from work just as the city was 
waking for a new day. No morning 
passed that she did not have to bear 
the ribald jests of the milk drivers, and 
she had grown to dread the approaching 
trot of their horses’ hoofs. 

This time she did not hear the horse. 
Her face was tense and white, a great 
fear blazed in her eyes and blinded 
her. The city had vanished for her, 
and she was back again in the little 
sordid house on the main street of a 
small mid-west city. Her father, though 
in poor circumstances, still held his 
head high among his associates. His 
easy-going nature was not easily dis- 
turbed. As for her mother, the shock 
would kill her. Why had she, Selvia 
Mayo, not been satisfied with home? 


Why had she come io Cleveland to 


make money’ Selvia laughed mirth- 
lessly, the nerves jumped at the cor- 
ners of her eyes, but she did not weep. 
Her fear was too deep for tears. 

A quick, instinctive glance up to the 
numbers of the houses she was passing 
warned her that in her preoccupation 
she had slipped by her rooming house. 
Spurred on by her one desire to get 
safely into the small cubby hole of a 
toom shut away from the world with 
her problem, she swung quickly into the 
snow-gullied street to jay-walk back to 
the place. The hoarse shout of the 
driver came too late. He pulled back 
on the reins so suddenly that the huge 
beast reared and slid. Selvia would be 
crushed to death. She screamed only 
once as the hoofs slashed over her head. 
Striving to escape them, she slipped on 
a tut in the snow and fell just as the 
horse regained his balance and swung 
down to the ground. By a hair’s breadth 
she escaped the sharp hoofs, but the 
heaving gray shoulder struck her heav- 
ily and threw her to the curb in an un- 
conscious heap. 

The driver leaped from his seat be- 
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fore the horse had come to a stop, and 
ran across to Selvia. The light from 
his wagon played over her closed lids 
and the whiteness of her face as he 
picked the slight figure up easily in his 
arms. His grotesque shadow thrown 
up on the building behind him made him 
look like a huge, overpowering giant 
clutching a helpless infant. Far from 
being a cruel giant, however, Mike 
Flannerty was terrified. He had laid 
his own plans carefully for the coming 
night, and he did not care to get into 
any mix-up that would upset them. He 
knew he would have to do some tall 
explaining if a cop should find him just 
now. 

He made his decision quickly. Selvia 
was unceremoniously bundled into the 
wagon, Spurred on by the nervousness 
of the driver, the horse galloped clum- 
sily across town into the tenement dis- 
trict. Mike pulled him up short before 
one of the strewn-stepped buildings. 
Making sure that no one was about, 
he wrapped Selvia securely in a horse 
blanket and with effort carried her up 
the stairs. 

The room where he dropped his bur- 
den was littered and dirty. The first 
gray dawn lighted the spotted walls 
and the piled unwashed tins on the sink. 
Hastily he walked to the cot in the 
corner and dumped Selvia on it. With 
practiced fingers he lifted the lids of 
her eyes and knew that she would soon 
come out of the stun of the blow she 
had received. He covered her clumsily 
with the horse blanket, and, drawing 
a stub of a pencil and a torn billhead 
from his pocket, wrote her a note. 


Dear Lapy: I locked the door on you. Stay 
here till I come back. No harm will come to 
you, and it’s better for you to wait for me be- 
fore trying to get home. You were badly 
knocked on the head. Nobody will come but 
me, so don’t answer if any one knocks. 


He pinned the note to the blanket 
where she would see it. As he went 
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out, he carefully locked the door behind 
him and ran clumsily down the rickety 
stairs. 

Seivia’s fingers told her all was not 
well long before she regained complete 
consciousness and opened her eyes. She 
had been dreaming she was back home, 
waiting for her mother’s call, sleeping 
through the carly morning hours. She 
teached out to pull the smooth sheets 
closer and clutched the rough, heavy 
horse blanket with its leather trim. 
Startled, she opened her eyes, springing 
from the pleasant dream to drear cold 
teality which surrounded her. Her eyes 
widened with terror as she tried to rea- 
son out what room she was in. She 
remembered the tragedy of the restau- 
rant the night before; the prison sen- 
tence waiting her if she could not 
straighten her accounts. She remem- 
bered the walk home at dawn, and then 
blackness. She sat up suddenly and 
raised her hands to still the spinning of 


her head. Surely, the bed was real-— 
and the blanket. How had it all come 
about? 


She hid her face in her hands striv- 
ing to shut out the squalor and the dirt. 

“Oh no—no—no,” she cried, “nothing 
more, dear God, nothing more! I have 
had more than I can bear now.” 

As she raised her head her hands 
dropped on the note and she read it 
eagerly. 

At first her fear increased, but over 
and over the one phrase stuck in her 
mind, “No harm will come to you Zs 

She seemed to gain confidence as the 
minutes slipped away. 

“My only chance,” she thought, “is 
to believe him. And why not? I don’t 
even know who he is. He may be good 
and he may be bad, but I’m going to 
believe he told the truth.” 

Being a normal, healthy person if 
given a half of a chance, Selvia could 
not wait quietly for the owner of the 
room to come back, but had to keep her 
mind occupied and her hands at work. 
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The dirt of the piace oppressed her. 
Even to stay there a few hours she 
must have a clean place to sit. She 
snapped the faded, torn shades high up 
on their rollers and let the faint city 
light flood the room. She found some 
kindling beside the rusty stove, some 
water under the sink. Then her country 
soul began to sing as the city scum van- 
ished under her nimble fingers, 

Several times she listened breath- 
lessly as heavy steps came up the stairs, 
but they passed and slumped on down 
the hall. lor the first time she detected 
how differently people walked. Some 
had nice, brisk steps; others were 
heavy and dragging. The rattle of the 
pans she was cleaning drowned Mike’s 
footsteps as he trudged up the stairs. 
The door suddenly swung open behind 
Selvia. She turned defensively about 
at his startled, gruff, but cheerful ex- 
clamation—“‘Uoly mackerel!” greeted 
her ears. 

His white teeth gieamed at her, and 
there was a certain magnetism about 
his smile which Selvia liked. 

The shock of stiff, brown hair which 
stood up on his uncovered head gave 
him rather the iook of a chestnut burr. 
But it lent a peculiar boyish twist to his 
keen, steel pray eyes and softened the 
thrust of his powerful jaw. Selvia’s 
eyes ran over his loosely knit frame 
to the big hands that tightened convul- 
sively over the hat he held deferentially. 
He looked so awkward standing there 
that something suddenly gave way in 
her and she iaughed. He looked so 
funny and so surprised—and this was 
the man she had feared. 

Mike grinned and shuffling forward 
a few steps looked keenly into her face. 

“Well, if it’s not the ‘Nightingale!’ ” 

Selvia stiffened abruptly; “What do 
you mean+:” she demanded. 

“T've met you nearly every morning 
coming down the street just as the birds 
are beginning to sing and—well—since 
I always liked the nightingale so well, 
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I just called you that.” He blushed as 
he said this, and as he came closer to 
her a kindly look came over his face. 
“T’ve always wanted to talk to you— 
even to say ‘(rood morning,’ but some 
way you always slipped away.” 

She looked at him with downcast 
eyes, holding the half scoured saucepan 
in her hand. 

“I know,” she started, “but when you 
saw me coming home so early in the 
mornings, I know what you must have 
thought.”’ 

He looked at her all the harder with 
his steel-colored eyes. 

“Well, I could think that, couldn’t 
I?” he taunted. “Trapsing around the 
streets at all times like you do, might 
not cause atiyone to label you a lady.” 

“I do night work at a restaurant,” 
she said in defense. Some way Selvia 
hated herself for trying to explain to 
this man. She wanted him to like her 
and respect her. . 

“Maybe you do.’ He looked search- 
ingly into her face. “Tisn’t for me to 
say what you should do. But what 
about your folks? Why don't they keep 
you off the streets?” 

A shadow passed quickly over her 
face, but not too quickly for his keen 
eyes, 

“T have no tolls.” she answered. 

“H-m!" he mised cynically. “I’d 
hate to say you were lying.” 

“What’s it to vou?’ she turned on 
him angrily. 

“Nothing, only I like t’ think of 
‘nightingales’ as sort of—soaring up- 
ward like they do, and I some way 
want them to tell the truth.” 

“Got anything to eat around here,” 
Selvia interrupted him impatiently, “T 
have to get back to my job. I'll cook 
you something tor your kindness, if 
you have anything.” 

He looked abou: the neatly scoured 
room with approving eyes and jerked 
his thumb toward the cupboard on the 
wall. 
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As she opened the doors, he lounged 
back in the small, creaking chair, tilt- 
ing it against the wall. His heavy shoes 
and the long, overalled legs sprawled 
out before him and watched her as she 
busied herself about the task. He was 
rather puzzled about her, and couldn’t 
quite make her out. There was some- 
thing sharp and snappy about her that 
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clean and she had no paint on—both 
indicatious that she was perhaps a 
decent girl. He knew that her story 
about the restaurant work was true. 
He had followed her more than once. 
In fact he knew more about her than 
she realized. 

“What restaurant was it where you 
said you worked?” His hig voice 


“You coward!’ Selvia defied him. 


he liked. Her streak of cleanliness had 
amused him. 

“The place sure needed it,” he mused. 
There was something about her brisk 
movement that made him think of a 
stiff sea breeze which he often encoun- 
tered down by the wharves. They both 
gave him the sort of feeling that he 
would like to be doing a whole lot more 
than he had been. Her hands were 


“You yellow cur to talk to me like that.” 


boomed out and startled her into an 
unthinking reply. 

“Anderson’s Hang Out.” Why had 
she told him that. Her cheeks red- 
dened in mortification at being caught 
off guard. 

“Good heavens, and you say that you 
are good?” 

“Certainly. What has the place I 
work in got to do with it?” 
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“Well, Anderson is a brute, and 
hasn't the best of reputations in the 
first place, and I'd hate to tell you what 
I think of that gang of his. I could 
go further and say that I’d hate to tell 
you what I think of the girls that work 
there.” 

Before he could realize what she had 
intended to do, she had reached his side 
with the alertness of an angered cat and 
stung him across his half-open, grinning 
mouth with a resounding slap. He 
caught her hand and held it in a grip 
that made her whiten with pain. Her 
eyes flashed angrily and undaunted into 
his. 

“You coward,” she defied him. “You 
yellow cur to talk to me like that.” 

He tried to hold his ground but his 
eyes fell first: “I am sorry,” he stam- 
mered. “I didn't mean to hurt you. I 
just didn’t like to think of you working 
in such a place, but of course a girl can 
rise above her surroundings—that’s 
true.” 

She made no reply, and he ate the 
food she set before him, watching her 
covertly at the same time. Her attempt 
at eating was a pretense, and her mind 
was iar away. 

“You're not eating!” 
her plate. 

“I’m not hungry,” she said, looking 

into space. 
' “You'd better eat,” he commanded. 
“You haven’t eaten since last night. I 
can see something’s on your mind. I’m 
not dumb.” 

Again the shadow passed over her 
face. She smiled up at him, forced 
but merrily. 

“L'il eat now, I didn’t know I wasn’t 
eating.” 

Mike laid down his knife and fork. 

“Has Anderson been pestering you 
over at the restaurant? Now come?” 
he said deterentially, “you needn’t tell 
me anything vou don’t want to, but I 
have been delivering milk to that joint 
for some two months, and I know about 
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what is going on. How did you get 
into his gang anyhow? You don’t be- 
long to them.” 

Selvia forgot the queer hair and the 
large hands. She saw only that the 
steel gray eyes had softened, and knew 
this man had suddenly become some- 
thing more to her than a stranger. 

“Well, there wasn’t much to love out 
home,” she spoke softly. “Dad was al- 
ways in debt, and such a loafer. He 
and I didn’t get along as well as we 
might have, for I was always sympa- 
thizing with my mother. Nothing ever 
was right, and everything I did par- 
ticularly was wrong. There never was 
any money, and mother got an idea of 
making some from a magazine ad ask- 
ing five dollars down for the outht for 
some kind of homework, and promising 
to buy what she made. Well, every- 
thing she made was defective and got 
sent back to her with nothing but let- 
ters. That was my home sweet home 
when I came in every night from high 
school. I met Anderson one night when 
he got stalled there, and he promised 
me a job if ever I came down here. So 
I borrowed the money, came here and 
got the job. So you see, that’s all there 
is to that.” 

“And you won't let me help you 


” 


She lifted eyes a moment clouded. 


with gratefulness and something more 
that thrilled Mike. He reached his 
hand across the table to her. 

“Keep out of it all. It’s bad stuff 
to get mixed up with just now.” She 
pretended not to see his hand as she 
spoke and turned quickly for her hat 
and coat. 

Later that evening when the restau- 
rant was in full swing, Mike slipped 
unnoticed down the area way and 
showed up beside one of the kitchen 
maids. é 

“Need any extras to-night, Jennie— 
I’ve a couple of quarts over from the 
day’s run He spoke rather 
loudly and his voice boomed through 
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the room. “You might leave it,” the 
maid answered without looking up from 
her work. 

“Jennie,” Mike whispered quickly to 
her under cover of his first question. 
“Who's the little mite Anderson’s got 
his paws on upstairs. What’s he got 
on her?” Jennie still worked on. 

“Name’s Mayo from the west and 
she’s the greenest thing this side of 
spinach. One of the waiters told me 
she was short four thousand dollars of 
his money on her accounts checking up 
last night. He’s holding her for it.” 
Mike stepped back aghast. 

“She stole his money?” 
glanced up impatiently. 

“Stole his money? You know this 
joint as well as I do, and yet you ask 
such a foolish question?” 

“Hey, Jennie,” the raucous voice of 
the manager rang through the room, 
“tell that brother of yours to beat it 
out of here or you'll get fired.” Mike 
dodged back from the counter and slip- 
ped out of the house, 

At her cashier’s desk that night Selvia 
checked the figures backward and for- 
ward, but her addition the night before 
was .exactly right. The cash counted 
up with a difference of four thousand 
dollars. The harder she worked at it 
the more tangled it seemed to get. She 
grew very nervous over the job for even 
the figures didn’t seem to be the same 
ones she worked with the night before. 
The perspiration began to break out on 
her forehead and she wondered what 
would happen to her. If she went to 
jail what of her parents? How could 
she protect them, what would happen? 
Oh, if she had only asked the advice 
of the driver this morning. He didn’t 
seem to know much, but his sympathy 
would have given her the courage to 
face the ordeal through which she 
would have to go. She had not even 
‘told him that she wanted to see him 
again, fool that she was. The only man 
she had ever cared about seeing twice; 
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and she had let him slip through her 
fingers without the slightest effort to 
hold his interest. Well, that seemed 
to be the way life would always treat 
her! 


After about two hours had passed 


‘Mr. Anderson came up to the desk. 


His eyes had a queer strained look. 

“Find it yet?” he asked. 

“No, Mr. Anderson,” Selvia was on 
the verge of tears, “I can’t find it. I 
am getting awfully tired and can’t make 
my figures come out right.” 

“Well,” he leaned over the desk and 
patted her hand, “put it aside now. 
After the restaurant closes we will go 
somewhere where it is quiet and work 
it out together. I am sure the trouble 
is right there in the addition.” Selvia 
was grateful and did not withdraw her 
hand from his reassuring grasp. She 
did not like to touch his hand, but did 
not wish to hurt his feelings. 

At twelve he came over to Selvia 
and helped her gather her papers and 
the cash box. He put on her coat and 
together they went down stairs and took 
a taxi. Selvia didn’t hear the address 
he gave and so was surprised when 
they drew up before a large, uptown 
apartment house. He saw her start. 

“We won't be disturbed up here, Sel- 
via,” he said kindly, “and we can work 
until morning, if necessary, without 
people talking. You are not afraid of 
me, are you?” 

Selvia jumped out of the taxi and 
ran up the steps of the apartment house 
before him. She would not have him 
think that she harbored the slightest 
fear of him, especially after he had been 
so decent about helping her find the 
four thousand dollars after she had ex- 
pected nothing less than jail. Didn’t 
she owe her freedom to him? 

He unlocked the door of his apart- 
ment and swung it open. The dim 
wall brackets flashed up at the touch 
of his finger. The long soft chairs and 
the various colors of the Chinese rugs 
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blended perfectly. Selvia breathed a 
sigh of satisfaction. She felt suddenly 
relieved and slid into the long, wide 
divan before the fireplace. He stooped 
and touched a match to the piled up 
wood. 

“Not often,” he laughed, “that one 
can have an open fire in Cleveland.” 

“Tt feels good,” Selvia answered him 
abstractedly. The firelight had flared 
into his face bringing it into intense re- 
lief. Quickly she had made a compari- 
son with the face of the morning. The 
smooth, sleek hair, the cultivated poise, 
the rat-like eyes, not less keen than the 
gray eyes of the morning, but what 
wouldn’t she give for the comfort of 
that friendly sympathy -which had 
looked out of those eyes when she had 
left the driver in the tenement. 

“Now, little girl,” Anderson spoke 
softly and buoyantly, “I’m going to 
give you something to calm those nerves 
of yours. You won’t refuse,” he 
pleaded, “you are about fagged out.” 

Selvia struggled with the offered 
temptation. At last she shook her head. 

“If you have some coffee I would 
like it, but nothing else.” 

“As you wish,” he smiled gayly, and 
left for the kitchen. When he came 
back he put a cup of steaming coffee 
into her hand, and she drained it im- 
mediately. He took the empty cup 
away, slipping it on a nearby table. 
As he dropped on the divan beside her, 
he watched her quizzically. 

“Now for those figures.” 

Selvia reached for the papers he held 
out to her but they danced and slipped 
before her eyes. 

Instead of clutching the papers as 
she had planned to do, she seized his 
wrist and his hand turned over and 
closed on hers. She tried to shake free 
as one would shake free of a detested 
thing but she could not loose his grip. 
The papers dropped unheeded to the 
floor. “Teeling the coffee a bit, little 
girl?” He slipped his arm about Sel- 
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via’s shoulders and pulled her close to 
him. 

“What did you put in the coffee?” 
Selvia demanded through heavy lips. 
Anderson laughed shrilly: “That’s my 
own little secret,” he said blandly. 

He slipped his arm about her shoul- 
ders and pulled her to him. She pushed 
against him with all her strength, but 
the dope in the coffee had weakened 
her, and she felt her arms giving way 
and the hot breath of his lips on her 
face. 

The doorbell suddenly rang in the 
night silence. Startled, he looked up 
and his grasp loosened. After listen- 
ing a moment he settled back on the 
couch again. The bell rang insistently, 
and some one on the outside of the door 
began to pound the panels. 

“What do you want, curse you,” An- 
derson yelled. 

“A telegram, sir. Very important,” 
a servile voice answered. 

Anderson jerked Selvia up on her 
feet and shoved her into the adjoining 
room. 

“Remember,” he snarled, “that four 
thousand! One squeak out of you and 
it’s jail.” 

She heard the door open, a star- 
tled protest fron: .\nderson, then his 
querulous voice raised high in defiance. 

“What do vou mean by shoving in 
here? Where's the telegram? What 
do you want anyway?” 

A deep, heavy rumble answered him: 
“I want the girl, where is she?” 

Selvia heard it with a little cry of 
joy, and felt her way stumblingly along 
the wall to the door. It was the voice 
of the driver. What did she care for 
prison? Or for the four thousand dol- 
lars? He would understand and be- 
lieve in her. Anderson stood between 
them as she stepped into the doorway. 

The shocked brown head of the driver 
was held high. His rough, belted coat 
was thrown back, and he stood feet 
wide apart and his hands on his hips. 
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“When did you start drinking, Sel- 
via?” he asked, his eyes on Anderson, 
his attention on the girl. 

“He gave it to me,” Selvia pointed 
to Anderson. “He says,” she cried hys- 
terically, “that I stole four thousand 
dollars of his. I didn’t steal it! I 
didn’t steal it, I tell you! but ” she 
ended faintly, “I don’t know where it 
went.” 
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with me to my mother’s. I’ve told her 
all about it, and we’ll be married soon. 
You love me, don’t you, Selvia dear— 
my littl—‘Nightingale?’ ” 

As his arms went about her and his 
lips met hers, she knew that her life 
belonged to him forever. No matter 
what he was, he was first and always 
her man. 


Drawing away from his arms where 


‘When did you start drinking, Selvia?”’ the driver asked, his eyes on Anderson, 
his attention on the girl. 


“T’ve come to take you home, Selvia.” 
Mike started toward her but Anderson 
stepped forward and intervened. Mike’s 
heavy fist struck out, and the slighter 
man sprawled backward on the floor. 
The driver laughed, and, stepping con- 
temptuously across, spoke to Selvia. 

“Get your things on, ‘Nightingale,’ ” 
he laughed, “we are going home.” 

“Home?” She looked at him vaguely. 

“Yes,” he answered softly, “home 


she had forgotten the world, she dimly 
saw Anderson rising to his knees, a gun 
in his hand. 

“Look out,”’ she cried to Mike, “he’s 
going to shoot.” 

Mike’s gun spoke a second before 
Anderson’s. In the silence which fol- 
lowed they walked together to where 
the fallen man lay. “Winged his arm,” 
he spoke laconically. “He'll come back 
in a moment.” 
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Selvia turned to her lover: 

“But you—you must get away before 
anybody comes. Oh, I could not have 
you get into trouble because of me.” 

He patted her hand reassuringly. 

“You want me to get out of this now 
and leave you to face the music?” 

She nodded, “I am all right,” she 
smiled, “but I can’t bear to have them 
get you—TI love you so.” 

The dark shadow of a man appeared 
in the doorway. Selvia stepped in front 
of Mike and looked bravely into the 
face of the approaching investigator: 

“T shot the man,” she lied, “this man 
has come in since.” 

“She had nothing to do with it, Jim,” 
Mike spoke up, “she is hysterical, that’s 
all. Call an ambulance for Anderson. 
I winged him myself. He attacked 
me.” 

Jim turned and disappeared. Mike 
put his arm gently about the tiny Selvia. 

“You do love me, dear heart—this 
proves it.” 

“But I dent understand.”  Selvia 
spoke from the depths of the collar of 
Mike’s coat. 
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“The police have been getting dope 
on Anderson’s ‘Hang Out’ for two 
months. I pushed the raid on for to- 
night because of you, for I heard about 
the missing money. I have a warrant 
for Anderson in my coat pocket now.” 

“Then you came to arrest him and 
not for me?” Selvia questioned laugh- 
ingly. 

“T combined business with pleasure 
at just the right moment.” 

“But what about the tenement?” 
Selvia was having difficulty readjusting. 

“Just a place I have over there to 
rest during jobs.” The steel had en- 
tirely disappeared from Mike’s gray 
eyes. 

“Then you are not a milk wagon 
driver after all?” 

“Bless your heart, no. 
service of the district attorney. 


I’m in the 
But 


would you rather I was a milk wagon 
driver?” 

He smiled tenderly. 

“I don’t care what you are,” Selvia 
rested her head on his shoulder and 
kissed the tip of his chin, “as long as 
you are you.” 


HE married—yet he said: “It wouldn’t have been a 


question of love with me for any one.” 


Watch for 


He Laughed at Love 


—the story of a man who wouldn’t marry for love. 
It will appear in Love STORY MAGAZINE soon. 


ARE YOU TOO PATIENT? 
By HELEN ROBERTS 


THERE are several kinds of patience. 

There is the kind that comes of 
hopelessness; you have grown tired of 
trying to state your point of view, per- 
haps, and in the end think, “Oh, well, 
it’s no use. I might as well give up and 
take things lying down.” Or perhaps 
you have thought, “He—it is usually a 
‘he’—is just as entitled to his point of 
view as I am. I must just be patient 
with him.” 

Both those ways of looking at things 
are wrong. If you lose hope and cease 
to try to express yourself, you might al- 
most as well be dead! It is a living 
death, because your individuality is be- 
ing sapped by another. No one, hus- 
band or wife, parent or relative, has any 
right to order another’s life. It not 
only makes a slave of the other, but it 
weakens her, as slavery always will 
weaken any one. 

If your husband wants to tell you how 
often you should go out, whether or not 
you should visit your mother, whether or 
not you should dance, don’t always 
quarrel with him about it, but coolly and 
calmly go your own way. If you don’t, 


you will lose your own personality, and, 
what is more, you will lose your hus- 
band’s respect. 

He fell in love with what you were 
when you were engaged to-him. If he 
tries to make you conform to his point 
of view afterward, and change, you 
wont be the person he fell in love with. 
Has that ever occurred to you? Isn't 
that perhaps the reason why men some- 
times get tired of their married lives? 
A man may want his wife to be a feeble 
echo of his own ideas, but it isn’t good 
for him that she should be so, and the 
wife who means to keep a happy home 
will hold to her own opinions. She may 
“give way” for the sake of peace and 
quietness, but it will be with a chafing 
sense of injustice in her mind all the 
time. And the same applies to a man; 
if the wife tries to make him conform 
to her ideas in everything, he will do so 
rather than make a row, but remember, 


“The man convinced against his 
will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


The only way to keep happy in mar- 
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ried life is to be tolerant of each other’s 
Opinions as you were during the engage- 
ment. In those days it was a joy to have 
a little argument and then give in to each 
other. It all depends how you do it, 
doesn’t it? The funny thing is, that 
what seemed charming before marriage 
becomes irksome afterward. 

Tt becomes irksome because you both 
demand too much of each other, and 
when demands are made it is the most 
patient or the weakest one who gives 
way. 

You can give way, be patient for a 
certain length of time. Then your en- 
durance breaks, or some one says to 
you: “Why do you always let him have 
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his way?” and you realize what a fool 
you have been. The next thing is a 
little revolution in the home. Revolu- 
tion always comes when there has been 
tyranny—and revolution always means 
destruction. Try to remember that and 
keep a sense of justice and toleration in 
your home. Agree to differ and to give 
each other freedom. If she likes to 
dance, and you don’t, learn in order to 
please her. If he wants to go out with 
his men friends, don’t talk about lonely 
evenings and that sort of thing. Re- 
member that we always want to do what 
we are not allowed to do! The “bonds” 
of love should be invisible bonds—they 
are none the less strong for that! 


@ Ir you are a stage-struck girl, or the 
mother, father, sister, brother or friend 


of one, read: 


May and December 


by Victor Thorne, which will be published 
soon in Love Srory MAGAZINE, It will 
tell you exactly what conditions are behind 


the scenes. 


Editor’s Note: This department is conducted for the benefit of the readers 
of “Love Story Magazine” as well as for their entertainment, but neither the 
pubiishers nor the author can assume responsibility for the reliability of any 
statement made herein, for incorrect data is often furnished, even when the 
sender has every reason to believe it correct. Wynn does not make any claim 
whatever to superhuman knowledge or power, making all deductions by means 
of the positions of the planets aione, and the results must be taken for what 
they are worth in the light of your experience. 

In order that the greatest number of readers may use the department, each 
is limited to asking one question. Your questions should be about yourself or 
your problems. No questions about !osi articles, the stock market or gambling 


will be answered. 


Give as mich as you can of the following data: date, month, year and 
place of birth, the hour of the day or night if possible, and the sex. 


MAKE THE MOST OF NEXT WEEK 
Hours mentioned are Eastern standard tine. 
Sunday, September 20th 


Many a man will arise feeling energetic. 
He wishes it were a week day so he could 
apply this energy to his business, but he can 
make plans! Then, too, there are all of 
those odd jobs about the house waiting to be 
done. The day as a whole is one that will 
have pleasant memories. Those who have 
birthdays between the 18th and 3lst of Octo- 
ber should lay plans for the future, and those 
born on October 29th will be sure to enjoy 
social advantages. 


Monday, September 21st 


Up until 3 p. m. this is going to seem a 
typical blue Monday, but pessimism will cease 
when Jupiter casts a benefic ray at 4 p. m. 
Leave the important mattets of the day until 
late in the afternoon. A more progressive 
day than usual is indicated for those born 
between October 31st and November 13th. 


Happiness through domestic and affectional 
matters is scheduled for those who have birth- 
days on October 30th. 


Tuesday, September 22d 


Progressive ideas will be a source of profit 
between 11 and 12 a. m. Inventors, mechan- 
ics, salesmen of modern inventions should 
take advantage of this period. Those who 
celebrate their birthdays between the 13th and 
27th of November will receive benefits from 
an unusually active day. Your thoughts will 
be tinged with love if you were born on or 
near November Ist. 


Wednesday, September 23d 


A quiet day is indicated in the planetary 
world. The evening is favorable for social 
affairs. Keep your eyes open for an oppor- 
tunity to improve yourself if you were born 
between November 27th and December 11th. 
You can profit by your social relations if you 
were born on November 2d. 
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Thursday, September 24th 


Errors of judgment, worry, and petty an- 
noyances between noon and 4 p. m. will as- 
sist in making things more difficult for you. 
Watch for inaccuracies. Those born between 
December 11th and 23d have a good chance 
of making this an unusually profitable day. 
Emotional interests will assume importance 
for natives of November 3d and 4th. 


Friday, September 25th 


Two important aspects form at 7 a. m., and 
another at 6 p. m. These will be difficult 
hours for the weaker-willed person. The 
rest of the day will be normal. Great satis- 
faction along progressive lines through social 
relationships is in store for those born be- 
tween December 23d and January 7th. Pleas- 
ant friendships and social interests will bring 
happiness to those born on November 5th. 


Saturday, September 26th 


Take advantage of the favorable aspects 
which form between 5 and 7 p.m. This is a 
good time to put over that progressive idea 
or new plan. An interesting and eventful 
day is scheduled for those born between the 
7th and 21st of January. If you were born 
on November 6th, you can make progress in 
your love affairs. 


‘THE WHOLE WEEK 


Those who have birthdays during the com- 
ing week are enjoying a transit of the Sun. 
Keep your eyes open for good opportunities. 

Neptune, the planet bearing worry and con- 
fused conditions, is now affecting those born 
between August 11th and 16th. These people 
should keep a tight rein on their imaginations, 
and rather be led by their own sound judg- 
ment. Their action in making important de- 
cisions should be conservative instead of im- 
pulsive. 

The Uranian transit is perhaps the most 
upsetting force which is ever felt. This in- 
fluence is now active in the lives of those 
born between March 11th and 15th. There is 
a desire to change and break up existing con- 
ditions. Be wise and stay where you are. 

Saturn is the planet of depression, limita- 
tion, and sorrow. This force is now being 
felt hy those born between November Ist and 
5th. They should guard their health, and try 
to accept difficult conditions as temporary. 

You are a lucky person at present if you 
were born between January 2d and 7th. Jupi- 
ter is casting its benefic ray in your direc- 
tion and you can expect much prosperity. 
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CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 


This week we will take up Sagittarius, the 
ninth sign of the Zodiac. Those born beiween 
November 24th and December 23d are na- 
tives of this sign. In a general way, the sigu 
in which you were born determines the voca- 
tion for which you are best fitted. Sagit- 
tarians are great lovers of the outdoors, of 
sports and of horses, Any occupation in this 
connection is most favorable. Farming or 
forestry appeal to the men. Country life is 
far more attractive to these people than the 
rush and excitement of the city. Sagittarius 
is considered the wealth accumulating sign 
and very often both the men and women 
have an instinctive taste for finance. ‘They 
do particularly well in the banking world and 
make successful treasurers for business con- 
cerns. Sagittarians seem to have a greater 
variety of occupations open to them than na- 
tives of any other sign. This may be because 


‘they are very quick witted and alert to their 


opportunities. Many of our great lawyers 
and judges are Sagittarians. The sincere de- 
sire of these people to be of use in the world 
often leads them to charitable work. The 
men are often inspiring religious leaders. 

As a whole, Sagittarius is a fortunate sign 
to be born in, and if you are lucky enowch 
to be one of these, you are certainly not the 
type that frets against circumstances. You 
conquer them. 


Answers to Questions | 


Woman, born 
October 23, 1907; man, born March 4, 19006. 


Will we ever be reconciled ? 


Your friend has recently been under the 
Uranian transit, which seems to be the cause 
of more separations than any other influence. 
You have also been affected by Saturn, mak- 
ing you blue and depressed. However, thicse 
unhappy conditions will not last much fonger. 
Let things take their own course and things 
will work out satisfactorily. 


What does 1925 hold for me? Bern No- 
vember 10, 1901. GSB; 


I would judge that 1924 has held some 
favorable experiences—perhaps an opportunity 
to marry. However, you are now under the 
Saturn transit. Guard against disappointment 
in love affairs, particularly this fall. Also 
look out for your health. Things will im- 
prove in 1926. 


Your Stars Will Tell 


Born October 
E. H. 


What am I best fitted for? 
4, 1905. 


TI would suggest that you take a business 
course, and then go into a stockbroker’s office. 
You will find that you have a natural gift 
for such work and can make yourself a val- 
uable assistant to a busy man. 


When will I marry again? Born January 
8, 1889. Mrs. Peter PAn. 


I would judge that you have an opportunity 
to marry at the present time. Certainly you 
will experience an attraction, probably to a 
younger man, before December, 1925. It 
looks as if you had weathered one storm, but 
I think you have a better chance of happiness 
if you marry during 1925-1926. 


Will our financial condition improve? 
Wife, born March 11, 1893; husband, born 
January 30, 1894. Rae Js 


It certainly will. Your husband is due for 
a real stroke of luck during 1926, notably in 
February. 


Will my husband be successful? Born Sep- 
tember 6, 1897. Mrs. P. O'S. 


The fall of 1925 will bring improved con- 
ditions, but try to make this a time to save, 
as the winter months of 1926 do not appear 
quite so prosperous. Your husband has the 
horoscope of a man who is bound to become 
successful. He will be up on top in 1933 to 
stay. : 
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Born August 25, 1904. 
Rebs 
There will be some trouble for you through 
a love affair in 1929, but if you will wait 
until 1931, you will probably meet a younger 
man who will make you happy. 


Will I marry soon? 


What kind of work is my husband best 
fitted for? Born December 1, 1895. 
Mrs. E. R. 


Your husband needs work which will keep 
him active and give him a scope for his im- 
agination. He has original ideas and certainly 
should become successful. His tendency is 
to keep making changes because he does not 
think he has found his proper place. He 
would do well in the advertising business and 
would also be successful as a salesman. 


Will our financial conditions improve soon? 
Woman, born November 12, 1903; man, born 
September 9, 1899. 


There is apt to be depression in your affairs 
in the fall of 1925, but try to accept this 
philosophically, because better times are com- 
ing. Beginning in 1927, you will experience 
very agreeable prosperity. 


How long will my married life continue 
as it is now? Woman, born June 14, 1883; 
man, born May 14, 1876. R. E. L. 


Your horoscope holds strong indications of 
a change, which will be constructive rather 
than the reverse. 
prove in 1926, 


Your conditions will im- 


[5 love blind? Read the following let- 
ter and then draw vour own conclu- 
sions : 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Your little corner is 
a light in darkness. I am twenty and going 
with a boy twenty-four, who is very ill. He 
is going away for his health and expects to 
stay for from six months to a year. Now, 
Mrs. Brown, I love this boy and I know he 
loves me. We were to become engaged in 
June, but owing to his health he refused to 
give me a ring, as he does not want to tie 
me down and he thinks he ought not to be- 
come engaged until he recovers. If he im- 
proves by Christmas we shall become en- 
gaged. 

Here’s my problem: He wrote me a letter 
while he was at home in bed telling me I 
may go swimming, dancing, to shows, et 
cetera, providing it is only with one or two 
girl friends, and on no occasion with any boys. 
Mrs. Brown, I have promised him that many 
times, and now his mind is at ease. His 
very worrying was driving him very sick. 
However, while he was well he used to go 
dancing, and so on, and was very, very wild, 
but he never drank anything or even smoked. 

People tell me that he is getting punished 
for being so wild, and it serves him right, 
and they tell me he will never get better. 

Mrs. Brown, dear, I promised to wait for 
him. Am I doing right, and shouldn’t I 
take those knockers off my list of friends? 

A LonEsoMr YEAR FOR BABE. 


I wonder if you've looked at the thing 
squarely, Babe? But, of course, you 
haven’t, because you’re in love. It prob- 
ably hasn’t oecurred to you that the only 
way in which the young man doesn’t 
wish to bind you with a promise is the 
one which would mean that he was 
bound, too—by giving you tangible evi- 
dence of his affection. He wants you 
to act like a very much engaged girl, 


“Ae 
Friend in Need 
Department” conducted by 
4 Laure I/ston Brown 


but he doesn’t want you to be one. As 
for the knockers—let them knock. It 
can’t hurt you. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am iwenty years old 
and have been going with a girl six months 
my junior for nearly three years. We get 
along fine as pals. Before she started to nor-. 
mal school six months ago I could see, as I 
supposed, that she loved me, and I in turn 
fell in love with her, so I told her so and 
asked her to marry me. She hesitated, but 
finally consented. I did ali the planning for 
the future, and she never entered into the 
plans. She didn't want to become publicly 
engaged because she wanted to go with other 
fellows and wanted me to go with other girls. 
T'went with a couple of girls to see what she 
would say, and she didn’t care at all. She 
never told me that she loved me. 

I went thirty miles every week-end to get 
her and take her to a dance, and she pre- 
ferred to dance with other fellows rather 
than me. When I took her home Sunday 
night she invited me in, but went right to 
studying, as though I wasn’: there. and gave 
the excuse that she wanted to finish so that 
she could go to church with her aunt. 

Do you think, Mrs. Brown and readers, 
that she would do this it she loved me? 

At first I loved her passionately, but on ac- 
count of her actions my love has grown cold. 
Shall I break my promise with her? What 
will I do? Unnecipep, 


Tt doesn’t look as if the girl cares an 
awful lot, does it, Undecided? Girls 
don’t usually study when men they care 
for are spending an evening with them. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am seventeen years 
of age and have been in the city eight months, 
and have met a fellow I care for more than 
any one else. He is employed not far from 
where I am residing, and I used to visit him 
at the office three times a week. He worked 
nights, and hadn't time to see me otherwise, 
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but of late I stopped going, as he acted quite 
cool toward me. 

The last time we were in touch with each 
other I telephoned him. It was his custom 
to ask me over, but instead he told me to come 
over a few nights later, which I thought 
very funny, after not hearing from me or 
seeing each other in such a long time. 

He’s told me he loved me and now he’s 
so (different. SALLY. 


Sally! Sally! What ever made you 
go to his office? If the young man 
really wanted to see you he’d find time 
to go to your home. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am eightcen years 
old, and about ten months ago I was keeping 
company with a young man twenty-four years 
old. I love this man very much, but some- 
how he has drifted away from me, and I 
have not seen him for quite a while. 

Recently I heard that he is going with an- 
other girl, Mfrs. Brown, this broke my heart 
because he led me to believe that he loved me. 
So now I am trying hard to forget. 

I am now going with a very nice fellow 
who is twenty-one. I know he cares for me 
very much and expects me to marry him. 
But would it be right to marry him while I 
love this other fellow? Sometimes I think it 
is the only way I may forget. He does not 
know of the first fellow. He thinks I care 
for him only. How can I care for him when 
T love this other fellow and can’t forget him? 

Oxe Wuo Can’r Forcer. 


Will you take the word of some one 
who is years and years older and has 
watched life and lived it for a long, long 
time and believe that eighteen always 
does forget? Wait a vear or two be- 
fore you give any promise to any man. 
By that time you will be more settled 
mentally. 


DEAR Mrs. Brown: Allow me to say a few 
things in answer to these men who write 
about modern girls. I just can't sit still and 
let them ride roughshod over the girls of to- 
day. 

Now, boys, aren’t you just a little broad in 
your assertions that there is no girl living 
worthy of your name? And aren’t you un- 
fairly judging all girls in comparison with a 
few? And then, too, if you have always as- 
sociated with bad girls aren’t you sure that 
it was hecause you were looking for just that 
kind? If you will wake up and look around 
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you will find not only one, but thousands of 
girls that could wear any man’s name with 
honor. I haven’t very much respect for a 
man that thinks it smart to get himself en- 
gaged to many girls at the same time. What 
can you expect of a girl if the boys are going 
to act as most of them do. They will soon 
lose confidence, faith, and trust in all man- 
kind, and I don’t blame them. 


If the girls do not do most of the things 
you men accuse them of, what is the outcome? 
The answer is simple, they are termed “old- 
fashioned,” “slow,” and “dull.” Consequently 
they become wallflowers, and what wide- 
awake American girl likes to be a wallflower? 
The girl that is trying to lead a life that her 
mother would approve is completely out of 
everything, and soon begins to do the things 
that will win her popularity. I am not stand- 
ing up for the girl that will go beyond the 
bounds of convention and decency, but I am 
trying to tell you that she has enough tempta- 
tion to make her do anything short of mur- 
der, if she hasn’t a lot of will power. 


Many of you ask where the girl that blushes 
has gone. How can you expect a girl to 
blush in this age? Everywhere she goes she 
is used to hearing every subject under the 
sun discussed. There are some girls that are 
as bad as you paint them, but what I am 
trying to convince you of is that there are 
still girls that are trying to lead a clean, pure 
life. And what do they get for it? Noth- 
ing but ridicule and sarcasm. 


I am twenty-two years of age, have been 
without a mother for ten years. I have gone 
through high school, even though it was an 
inconvenience for me to do so, worked my 
way through business college, and am now 
making my own living, and I have an ex- 
ceptionally good position. 


I have had my temptations just like other 
girls, but I have come through with a clear 
conscience. I am a modern girl, but I am not 
one of those “painted-faced, rouge-lips, halfi- 
nude girls.” I dance when I feel like it, and_ 
don’t feel myself any the worse for so doing. 
I dress in the mode of to-day, but not to the 
extreme. I am not the kind of girl that al- 
lows every man she goes out with to kiss 
her, even though it sometimes almost takes 
blows to keep some of these sheiks in their 
proper places. ANNE, 


Bravo, Anne! 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am twenty-two years 
old, a blond, and of a very cold nature. I 
am engaged to a young man of twenty-six, 
who has been married twice. 
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His first wife died. His second he divorced 
for infidelity. Now, Mrs. Brown, this man 
is from the South and is of a very affec- 
tionate nature, and I’ve tried very hard to get 
used to his way, but it just seems I can’t 
express my feelings. I cannot be affection- 
ate. I love this man very much, and I know 
it hurts him that I am so cold, but he seems 
to think that I will change after we are 
married, but I don’t think I will, as I have 
always been cold natured. 

There are times when I am very jealous of 
his ex-wife, and it always leads to an argu- 
ment. How can I control this jealousy? 

Do you think we can be happy together? 
If there is one thing I don’t want to do it 
is make a failure of my marriage. 

PERHAPS A BRIDE. 


Tt’s awfully easy to get in, Perhaps, 
but not so easy to get out. If you doubt 
now that you would be happy with him 
what will be your attitude when you 
see him every morning before he shaves? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: After reading Rough 
on Rouge’s letter I simply could not resist 
the temptation to write. I think she is very 
narrow-minded. It takes more than paint, 
cigarettes, and drink to make a devil of a 
woman. I know, for I have seen too many 
of these pious souls, cut loose and become 
worse than devils. She says she would feel 
poisoned if such a woman would come near 
her. 

Rough on Rouge, have you the right to 
judge without knowing what circumstances 
cause women to drink, smoke, and paint? 
You say such a woman is bad to the core. 
Is your own heart so pure that you have the 
right to say that about any woman? 

Mrs. Brown, I hope I have not said any- 
thing that will antagonize, but I am like an 
old farmer, I once heard say that he could not 
get any kick out of an argument unless he 
added a few cuss words. However, I have 
omitted the cuss words. I don’t use them, 
I am not a flapper, although I have bobbed 
hair. I do not wear short dresses, as I do 
not care for them. I never use rouge, but 
I think a little rouge adds greatly to the 
looks of a great many people. I am twenty- 
five years old, and I enjoy life by trying to 
help other people, and not condemning them. 

Happy. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am nineteen years 
of age, and about two years ago I met and 
fell in love with a young man who had no 
social background. 
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We went together about a year when I 
gave him up. He talked about me some- 
thing scandalously. Why he did I don’t 
know, as I tried my best to be a friend to him. 
He was young, too, only twenty, and when 
he came from his country, he didn’t even 
have clothes to cover him up, and my par- 
ents got together and got him a suit of 
clothes. 

Goodness knows how much money for ciga- 
rettes and things that I have given him, as 
I thought there was nothing in this world too 
good for him. I thought the world of him, 
and so did all my people. 

I tried to do all I could for him, as his 
father and mother are both dead, and I 
thought him grief stricken and poor, losing 
his dear ones. I took pity on him, and pity 
turned to love. After I gave him up he 
started to talk terribiy about me. I have 
taken this thing to court, and he could not 
prove the things, and since I have done this 
he has left the other zirl, and has tried to 
come back to me. I wouldn't have anything 
to do with him, as I have heard that he said 
if ever I had anything to do with him he 
would do the same thing over again. I hate 
him as much as I loved him. 

OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


Jt seems to me the whole thing is set- 
tled, and there is nothing to do now 
but make new friends and enjoy your- 
self. 


My Dear Mrs. Brown: Well, here’s an- 
other flapper to be added to your list! I 
was out last night and am suffering from a 
severe headache to-day, so please excuse all 
mistakes. 

We went out to one of the hotels at which 
one of my friends was giving a dance—fif- 
teen carloads of maids and youths! Fifteen 
carloads, each one of them bound for a good 
time. Fifteen carloads all locked in jail! 
Had a time getting out, too. Oh, I didn’t 
mean to write you all about my adventures 
and all that, but just wanted to say that I 
smoke, drink, and everything, and have never 
had even the slightest wrong suggested from 
a fellow. Now, there isn’t many from our 
crowd that can say that, and I would ven- 
ture to say that I always have more fellows 
than any of the rest of them. 

I pet and dance and go to Sunday-school 
like any other nice little girl. Really I con- 
sider myself an “A 1” flapper. I read in your 
department the letter of Ideal Flapper and 
want to Iet every one know that I want to 
laugh with the rest of you. Poor little girlie 
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had better be careful about using a iddle 
powder on her iddle nosey or her papa 
might spank! 

Some day I intend to settle down and have 
a little white cottage with a little green gate 
and roses climbing up the porch, and a little 
junior coming home from school to play with 
his little sister. I suppose you will think I 
am silly, but at night, or whenever I get 
home, I do dream a little. Of course I won’t 
pick any one out of the crowd I am running 
with now, but some one that has had their 
good time and are ready to settle down like 
myself. TESSIE. 


To one of your statements in your 
first paragraph I'll say—it isn’t your 
fault, and to your last paragraph—it’s a 
fine ambition, but better watch your step. 


My Drar Mrs. Brown: I have been mar- 
ried for over a year. My husband and I get 
along beautifully. He is tall, dark complected, 
brown eyed: and black headed, while I am a 
blonde with curly hair, blue eyes, and fair com- 
plexion. That is the reason we agree don’t 
you think? 

I would like to say to Blue-eyed Betty— 
you should not keep company with a young 
man when he is engaged to another girl. I 
think that if he is false to her he would be 
false to you. 

Trixie, you stay with your friend. Don’t 
let any one persuade you to quit going with 
him because he does not spend money on you. 
I think that he will be able to do better for 
you some day. Suertey Rose. 


I don't know that the color of the hair 
makes much difference, Sherley Rose, 


but I’m glad you're happy. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been going 
with Bob for about two years. I love him 
more than I can ever tell anybody. Even 
mother doesn’t understand. Bob and I were 
engaged. 

He was working about eighty miles from 
where I live and couldn’t come to see me 
often. I did not care for other company, 
but he went with other girls, and then one 
day because a boy friend brought me home 
He said if he ever did it again it meant “good- 

Ye" 

Of course I wasn't going to be bossed, so I 
Jet him bring me home again, and as I never 
believed in lies I told Bob about it. He kept 
his word. I hadn't seen him for about five 
months until I went to the city where he was 
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about two months ago, and when he found 
that I was there he called me up and told me 
he could see where he had made a mistake. 

Since then I have been hearing from him 
every week. He asks me to take him back 
again, to start all over again, and to love him 
like I have always done. He asks me to wear 
the diamond, as it is supposed to be worn. I 
love him well enough to marry him, but I 
can’t stand his jealous disposition. I do not 
know whether he would be as jealous as he 
used to be or not. I don’t think so. He says 
he loves me, and always will, even if he ever 
marries. 

Mrs. Brown, if he could come to me so we 
could talk things over, I am sure that every- 
thing would be different, but he can’t come, 
and I will not write anything that I would 
care for anybody reading. I believe he loves 
me now and sees his mistake. He says he 
sees how near he came to losing the most 
wonderful little girl that God ever let him 
keep company with, and, Mrs. Brown, I am 
a good girl. 

I do not believe in kissing any man before 
an engagement. I think when a girl marries 
that she should be able to tell the man she 
marries that she never has kissed another man. 
I certainly can say that if I marry the man 
that I have once been engaged to, and if I 
don’t marry him I will explain to the one I 
do marry that I was once engaged and kissed 
the man to whom I was engaged. If he thinks 
that reflects on my character then that will 
be the end. 

Should I accept Bob and trust him or should 
I tell him that we should be just friends? I 
don’t think I can give him up. 

Just LoxesomMe Marie. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am not the sort of 
person who ordinarily confides in any one 
else, but it seems I simply must get a fresh 
unprejudiced opinion on my problem. Per- 
haps my difiiculty will not seem so very im- 
portant to you, but it is very real and vivid 
to me. 

I shall try to present the case in such a 
way that you can give an unbiased opinion 
on the subject. To begin with, I shall en- 
deavor to give as concise a description of my- 
self as I can. I suppose I am what is gen- 
erally known as a business girl; that is to 
say, I have been working in an office for some 
time? 

Do not think by that last statement that I 
am stiff, or anything like that, nor that I am 
so very old. My age is nineteen, and I have 
always enjoyed going to dances, and gener- 


ally have a good time. I am _ considered 
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rather good looking, although I am a very 
long way indeed from being a beauty. I 
have a very large circle of friends, and have 
always been very happy in their friendship. 

Up to last September I did not care for 
any boy in particular; indeed I thought any 
of my girl friends who cared for any one 
boy in particular were foolish creatures, and 
their delight was unbounded when at last 
I, too, fell. 

I met Larry at a private dance at a friend’s 
home, and I guess I must have “fallen for 
him,” to use a slang phrase. He asked if 
he might call, and I gave him permission. I 
did not think our acquaintance would ripen 
into anything more than a casual friendship, 
but as time went on I found myself refusing 
invitations from my other friends and going 
around with Larry only. I think I must have 
lived on clouds for a time, for I was entirely 
oblivious to any one but Larry. 

Last November I went to Chicago for three 
weeks for a visit at the home of a girl friend. 
During that time I met some very nice boys 
and girls, and Larry faded inte the back- 
ground of my consciousness, and I congratu- 
lated myself that it was nothing more than a 
momentary infatuation. You see, I was des- 
perately afraid of having any one become in- 
dispensable to my happiness and well being, 
for it has seemed to me to bring only un- 
happiness in its wake. 

But as soon as I came back home I found 
that all the old affection returned with a rush 
at the sight of his face, and I was powerless 
to combat my feeling for him. Now, Larry 
-and I had had an agreement that whenever 
we wished to do so, we could go out with 
any one we pleased. So about a month ago 
I started going out with some other of my 
friends, and Larry immediately let me know 
that he did not like it at all, and that I must 
go not go with them. I refused to do this, 
and we quarreled. Since then that is all that 
we seem to be doing. Perhaps the principal 
bone of contention is my occasionally going 
to dances with and writing his brother, as 
he says Roland taunts him about it. Now I 
like Larry’s brother very much, and I do not 
like to break off my friendship with him so 
abruptly. 

I think that one of the principal faults 
in my nature is that I am very headstrong 
and independent, and just as soon as some one 
tells me not to do a thing I am just that 
much more determined to do it. We are 
both very stubborn and hate to admit our- 
selves in the wrong, even though we know we 
are. Lately I seem to hate to see Larry, al- 
though the mere thought of not seeing him 
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is intolerable, and if more than two days go 
by without my seeing him I am desolate. 
Now, Mrs. Brown, I would like you to tell 
me just what you think I should do; whether 
or not I should still keep on seeing Larry 
or whether we had better break up. Do you 
think we should make a fresh start? If you 
would be good enough, I will be eternally 
grateful to you if you would publish this, 
and see if any of your readers can offer 
a solution of my problem. Sincerely yours, 
SHEILA. 


I’m going to ask my readers to tell 
Sheila what they think. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am twenty-one vears 
old and work in a print shop. I am help- 
ing to support my parents, as my father is 
getting too old to work, and I find reai 
pleasure in thinking that I am able to repay 
them for all they have done for me. 

I go about very little, as I am of a quiet 
nature, but, like all girls, I like a jolly good 
time once in a while. I am of a cheerful 
disposition and make friends easily with girls, 
but not so with the boys, although I always 
try to be interested in whatever they say. 

In the shop where I work there are em- 
ployed several other girls my age and size 
and men and boys. It seems the boys and 
even the married men always fool around 
with the rest of the girls, but they never say 
or do anything out of the way when I am 
around. They are always so nice to me; I 
have often wondered why they treat me so. 
Do they think I am such a goody-goody girl, 
or is it that they have more respect? 

I have read so often in your department 
letters from girls telling about the few good 
boys left. I have gone out with quite a few 
boys. During my high-school days I worked 
in a restaurant in order to earn my way 
through school, and I had all kinds of chances 
to go out, and usually took them. I have 
never yet regretted it. They were all nice 
to me, and it seems as though I haven’t met 
the other sort of fellows yet. I reall, think 
there are all kinds of nice young men, if only 
the girls would do their share in keeping 
them that way. What do you think? 


SMILES. 
I think “Yes!” Smiles. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: There is a boy here, 
good looking, neat, and classy, his folks are 
almost wealthy, and they are considered in 
with the high-class people of this city. Every 
evening the paper tells of some wonderful 
dinner that they have attended. He has a 
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car, and, besides these things, he is the most 
wonderful fellow I ever knew. He has a 
personality that makes every one love him. 
He is peppy, not rude, just a mannerly pep. 
He has the sweetest disposition, and, oh, do 
you belicve in mesmerism? He must have 
me mesmerized. He hasn’t one fault. 

I mct him about one year ago, and he 
seemed to be crazy about me. He would 
come out every night and bring me choco- 
lates and take me to things that I hadn’t been 
used to going to, for instance to hear great 
singers that it cost four and five dollars to 
see. I supposed he really cared for me. He 
told me how wonderful I was and how beau- 
tiful and darling and everything. I thought 
he meant it. So I allowed myself to fall in 
love with him, 

Time went on and one night he failed to 
come out. A little misunderstanding occurred 
after that. A girl friend made me think 
she had a date with him that night, and I 
treated him kind of cool on the street when 
I met him, and from that we drifted apart. 
Although we finally got to speaking exceed- 
ingly nice to each other, we didn’t make up 
for several months. Then he gave a reason, 
which I believed, for him quitting me, and 
we began going together again. We only 
went perhaps seven times when he quit again. 
He left town, and I haven't seen or heard of 
him since. 

I love him with all my heart. To me he 
is something that cannot be equaled. I fairly 
worship and idealize him. I don’t know 
whether we would be happy even if we were 
married, but I would go through anything if 
he loved me as I do him. The only thing 
he is used to such wonderful things and so- 
ciety affairs, and I don’t know a thing about 
them. His folks would probably die if they 
thought he even thought of such a thing as 
me. Could it be that reason that he is so— 
quitable? Do you suppose he realizes more 
than I? Or could it be that he is like the 
rest of the boys, says things like that, and 
doesn't mean it? Was he only doing it in 
fun? 

My thoughts just go round and round in a 
circle, and I think about it all of the time. I 
have tried to go with other boys and forget. 
I have given parties and dances, and yet noth- 
ing seems to make me forget. What shali I 
do? I am losing weight, and if I lose much 
more I will be physically a wreck. 

Lena. 


Seems to me the youth leaves you no 
alternative, Lena. Best thing to do is 
to let him go. 
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Dear Mrs. Brown: I am seventeen. I 
didn’t graduate from high school, as I had 
to leave and help mother. But I am happy. 
I work in an office, make fairly good pay, 
and have a very good girl chum. I very sel- 
dom go with boys, because I don’t like the 
majority of them. All they want is kisses 
and petting parties. I hope some day Ill meet 
a real nice young boy, and then maybe I'll be 
happier still. SMILEY. 


You will, Smiley. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am seventeen years - 
of age. I am a stenographer in a downtown 
office. About three months ago my employer’s 
brother-in-law came to my city on a visit. 
He is just two years my senior. While he 
was here, we got along very well, and one 
day he kissed me. It seems, Mrs. Brown, that 
I can’t forget him, everywhere I go I think 
of him. What would you suggest to try and 
forget him, as I think myself it is only an 
infatuation. Unuaprry ALICE. 


Time will take care of that infatua- 
tion, Alice. Get out in the air and have 
a good time. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am in my teens, and 
have been going with a fellow for about two 
years. Lately he has been running around 
with every one and getting into bad com- 
pany. I told him that if he continued to run 
around with them we were going to quit. He 
stayed away about three weeks, and then 
finally came back, but not to stay. He tells 
every one he is crazy about me, but he cer- 
tainly has a funny way of showing it. 

I have tried to go with other fellows, but 
somehow I can’t. I just despise every one of 
them. Occasionally I have dates, but I am 
just bored to death until they leave. 

He often comes out home and wants me to 
go driving with him. I will go and he will 
make promises, and the next week or so I 
will see him with some one cise, but no mat- 
ter how long he stays away he always comes 
back. People tell me to just leave him alone 
and let him run around, that he will get tired 
of that soon. I never run after him, and if 
I see him with another girl I just smile as 
though I don’t care at all. But it does hurt: 

He doesn’t want me to go with other fel- 
lows. There is one that he doesn’t like, and 
I go with him that much more. He told 
me that if I could go a week without hav- 
ing dates, that he would come back to stay. 
I tried it, but people told me that he was 
having them, so I decided to have them also. 
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He asked me why I broke my promise, and I 
told him, but he denied it. SALLY. 


If you can’t trust each other it seems 
to me it would be better to find new 
friends. 


My Dear Mrs. Brown: I am seventeen 
years old, full of fun, and like to have a good 
time. Now, when I say good time, I mean 
I like to dance, go to parties, and be popular 
with everybody. There is a difference be- 
tween good time and wild time, Mrs. Brown. 
When it comes to wild, that’s not for me. 

I have been going with a young man who 
is three years my senior. It was love at 
first sight. He told me when he went with 
one girl he never went with another at the 
same time, as he doesn’t believe in it. 

The last week he has changed. He doesn’t 
call me up as often, and when I asked him 
why he is so changed, he told me that noth- 
ing was wrong with him. 

I asked him if he wanted to come to my 
home and spend the evening, but he said he 
was going out. A few days later I went 
out with him, and he told me he stood things 
about as long as any fellow could, and had been 
out on a party with his old crowd, but said 
I would never fit in with them, as I was too 
bashful. 

He hurt my feelings terribly, but I love 
him too much, and was too proud to let him 
know how he hurt me. Yet he tells me he loves 
me, and always will, but at the same time he 
just can’t stop going with a wild crowd. 

In spite of all this he treats me wonder- 
fully, and also asked me to marry him. I 
don’t like his associates, and he knows it, al- 

. though I have never told him so. I did tell 
him, however, that I would never go with him 
when he went with them. 

Now, what do you think of it, Mrs. Brown? 
Can a fellow really love a girl if he can’t 
give up his old pleasures to please her? 

Joy. 
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At seventeen life is so full of fun and 
good times—why worry about whether 
or not a man should give up the crowd 
he likes for you? Find some one who 
likes your crowd. It will be lots more 
fun. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: It certainly seems a 
pity a girl can’t go with a fellow nowadays 
without him expecting to pet. I come from 
a good-sized place, and there are many nice 
men and boys here, but they don’t seem to 
care to go with girls, they just go out with 
each other. There are also many sood-look- 
ing sheiks, but I wouldn’t have one. I have 
had many admire me and have gone with sev- 
eral, but it seems one can’t even dance with 
them without them trying to get cute. If 
they take you home they all expect you to 
kiss them good night. I’m not old-fash- 
ioned, but I don’t believe in petting and all 
that bunk. 

My girl friend and I have fine times going 
to theaters and dances together and leaving 
the men to go home with some one else that 
will let them pet. But take my advice, girls, 
and let them find you. That’s what we're 
doing. My fried is twenty-one and I’m nine- 
teen, and we’re not worrying, so why should 
you? 

Would like to know why it is that all the 
fellows say they like a nice, sweet, respectable 
girl with a little fun in her, and then go find 
some flapper and a nice quiet little corner 
and make love to her and make a fool of 
themselves, say all sorts of things they don’t 
mean, and the next time they see her they 
don’t speak to her, point her out to their 
friends as “a little tough,” “roughneck,” “a 
good necker,” and all sort of things that are 
an insult to even a bad girl. 

Why don’t they go with their nice, sweet, 
respectable girl? Just Discustep. 


Here’s a challenge, boys! 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you 
desire her advice. Your letiers will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be 


withheld, 


Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
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New York, NY. 
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GEORGETTE MAcMILLAN 


has written a cook book 


No woman, married or single, likes to confess that she cannot cook. 
In fact, most women pride themselves upon their ability to prepare food 
that is at once wholesome and dainty. 

Miss MacMillan who is well known to all readers of Love Story 
MacazinE, has spent years in learning how to cook, and having reached 
a high degree of proficiency, she now wishes to impart her knowledge 
and all of her recipes for the preparation of delicious food to as many 
of her readers as possible. Hence, she has arranged for us to place 


THE MARVEL COOK BOOK 


within the reach of every one’s purse, 


15 CENTS 


When ordering by mail add 4 cents to cover the cost of packing and 
postage. 


INTC. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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- The CuamPionsuie Porto Matcr 
at Menoow Brook 


ST BE DESERVED 
merica’s pre-eminence in International polo competition has — 
been won just as Chesterfield won its present position among 
the world’s cigarettes —- by clean-cut superiority over all comers. 
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